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The Dedication. 


'T think of any other, the 
World would charge me, 
with being abſurd, as well 
as ungrateful. 


I am apt to hope, it can 


not be unpleaſing to Tour 
Lordſhip, to ſee an anci- 


ent Piece of Tour Lordſbips 


great Predeceſſor, Sir John 


Forteſcue, endeavouring to 


ſhelter it ſelf under Jour 


ordfhip's Protection, at a 
time eſpecially, when it is 


moſt generous to afford it, 
when the Author cannot 


ſpeak for himſelf. 


If that good Man, long 


| Rss in his Grave, could be 
. what a worthy Pa- 


or On 


.— 
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tron Thad obtain'd for him, 
I am perſuaded, he would 
not think amiſs of my Con- 
duct, in chooſing the only 
one, who ever was, or is ever 
likely to be his Equal. 
Henry the Sixth, a good 
| 3 pious Prince, obſerving 
the ſound Learning, and 
great Abilities of our Au- 
thor, did him the Honour 
to call him to Tour Lord- 
Ship's High Station. And af. 
ter he had, with great Sufh- 
_ ciency and exact Integrity, 
diſcharg'd that Office for 
the {pace of about twentʒ 
Vears, in Reward of his in- 
| flexible Loyalty, and; firm 
= on Adhe- 


| 
| 
| 
4 
1 
. 
q 
| 
| 
; 


now in 


Of England; and at the ſume 
time committed to him the 


The Dewrvation\ 


Adhererice to the Crown , 


his Maſter advanc'd him to 
the moſt exalted poſt of Ho. 
in the Law, making 
him Lord High Chancellor 


Care and Tuition of his on- 


ly Son, the Prince of Wales. 


The Subject of this Piece 


is the moſt — and cu- 
rious Part of the Law, the En- 


gliſn Conſtitution. And our 


— was o great ia Lover 
and 
had ſo e 
All the Parts thereof;} that 
I could mot ur Hrink;16bbt . 


indicator of it, and 
act a Kno iedgo in 


choibbingiogziagh A von % 
8 F. Light, 


The Dedi catio on. 


light, would beè not only AC- 
ceptable to Tour Lordſhip , 
but ſerviceable alſo; to the 
Publick; ſince it cannot be 
doubted but that what he 
lays down, concerning the 

Liberties of the Subjects of 
England, muſt have the more 
Weight, and ſtronger Influ- 
ence, when it is conſider d 
that it comes from one, who 
perfectly underſtood all the 
Points of Prerogative, who 
was a great Courtier, and in 
high Eſteem and Favour with 
his Prince No Power was 
| able 10 bend $Integri ity, 

nor could the Smiles of the 
=” Gout drew ben into. e 


e 


The. Dedication. 
leaſt Neglect of any of the 


Duties of that great Office. 


Io be a Judge over the 


People of England, is indeed 


4 High Station. It is the Of- 


 fice of the King of Kings, 
delegated to Man: He is 
the Support of the Preroga- 
tive, and Refuge of the Peo- 
ple; he is Guardian of the 


Laws and Liberties: of En- 
gland, 


and Mediator be. 
tween the Prince and the 


8 Sub) ect. 


ee in abſolute Go- 


vernments have in them too 
much of the Advocate, and 


are generally, as it were re- 


tain d, on the > Side of. the 


Crown: 


” Party. 


The Dedication. 
Crown : They have Power 
indeed to determine as to 
the Rights of the Subject, 
but they are not entruſted 
with che Rights of the Prince: 

So that, in effect, they are 
but half Judges, and in Ca- 
ſes of the Crown, rather not 
at all ſuch; for he that deter- 
mines on one Side only, has 

parted with the Character of 
A] udge, and is become a 


How happy is is it then for 


Prince as well as People, 
when an even Hand, by 
both entruſted, holds ſtea- 8 
dily the Scales of Juſtice, : 
and impartially e decides the 
151 * 


The Dedication, 


Rights of Caſar,and his Sub- 
ject, as the Balance turns. 


Buch was the Choice, My | 
Lord, and ſuch was the uni- 
verſal Expectation from it, 


when, added to the many II- 
luſtrious Marks of Her Ma: 


jeſty s profound Wiſdom, She 
Was graciouſly pleas d to give 
that finiſhing Evidence, of 


the moſt conſummate Cau- 


tion for the Rights of the 

_ Crown? and? the'trueft Tens 

_ dernels for the juſt Liber: 
ties of Her Subjs 


s, by ad- 


vanicin 19 Thur Turdſbip - of 
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But a as runiverſal as the Joy 
was, on that Occaſion, there 
was yet no one who wonder d. 
at the Promotion. The World 
was too well prepar'd. from Y 
the known Judgment, Inte- 
grity, Temper, and univer- 
ſal Learning of the Perſon 
promoted, to receive the 
welcome News, with any 
manner of Surprize; there | 
was: found no Equal, 0 and 


ede whoa 
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The Dedicution. 


of a Gaſcoin, all which ſo 
happily center in Jour Lord. 
ip, might be as e as 
uſeful. | 
Cowardiſe in a judge, is þ 
but another Name for Co- 
ruption. They differ only |" 
as the Act, and Habit. Bri- 
bery is Corruption in the | 
Act; but Cowardiſe is Hig , 
bitual Corruption. 
That Jour Lordſbip now 
appears with ſuch a Luſtre, 
is, in ſome. Meaſure, owing. 
to Your High Station, tho 
the latent Cauſe exiſted long 
before: So the Sun it ſelf, 
when riſing, ſhines only to 
the . but is the ſame 
with 


The Dedication. 
with that, which, when 
elevated to the Meridian, 
enlightens the whole Hemi 
1 Wi e 5 
The diligent and arten: 
tive Student, the well read 
Barriſter, and the learned 
Serjeant, all reſort to Your 
Court, as to an Academy; 
where togetherwith theLaws 
of their Country, they learn 


all Arts and Sciences; and 


"1 by the moſt. prevailing Ar: 
gument, which is Example, 
they learn Humanity and 


| Goodneſs too. Where, all 


Deciſions are given and Pro- 
nounced, with ſomuchClear- 


| neſs and Clemency, that e- 
$9 ven 


The Dedication. 
ven the Loſer goes away con- 
vinc'd, if not ſatisſied. 


Nor could ſo juſt a Me- 


thod, and ſuch Exactnels 
flow from any other 
tain, than that noble, and 


oun- 


perhaps only Science; the 
Mathematicks, in which 


Tour Lordſoiy fo dmr 


excels. 


But tho' we * Tour 


Lordſhip endow'd with the 
greateſt Abilities, and placd 


in the midſt of Honours, 


yet Your ſteady Contempla- 


tion upon Virtue and Reli- 


gion, has elevated Jour Lord. 
ſhip to ſuch a Greatneſs of 
Mind, that you look down | 


on 


The Dedication 


on all Circumſtances of Life 
and Fortune, with Sereni- 
ty and Indifference; and 
from thence proceed Your 
_ Generous Diſdain of Riches, 
[ and Profuſion of | Charities, 
| - whichconſummate Tour Lord. 
ip s Character, and com- 
plete Cicero's Great Man; 
: Maximeque. admirantur. eum 


: qui. pecuntg non movetur. 52 
Publick Officers ſhould 


be Philoſophers, affected 
with a general Contempt of 
external Things, and plac'd 
in an immutable Tranquilli- 
ty of Mind; which would 
deliver them from all Anxi- 
: of of Thought, which may 
r 


Perplexity of Publick Af- 


The Dedication. 


at any time happen from the 


fairs, and eſtabliſh them in 
a Life of Security and 5 | 


nour. 


Thus does thr Lordfip 


lead a ſerene and ſteady | 


Life,having nothing at Heart, 


but the Service of the King 
of Kings, the Honour of the 


Beſt of Queens, and the 


Good and Welfare of all Her 
Subjects. Jam, 


Mx 3 5 
Your Lordſhip 5 moſt p. 


and Devoted | Servant, , 


John Forteſcue-Aland. 


To the RicuT HoNdURABLE 

HUGHFORTESCVUR, 
BARON of CLINTON, 
Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum 
of the County of Devon, and one of 
the Lords of the Bed-Chamber to 
his Royal Highneſs the PRINCE of 
"WALES. 
n 
HE Grand Diviſion of Law, 
les into the Divine Law, and 
the Law of Nature; ſo that 
— he Study of Law in general 
„% e Buſineſs of Men and 
Angels. Angels may deſire to hook into both 
the one and the other ; bnt they will never 
be able to fathom the Depths of either. 
Nothing but infinite Wiſdom it ſelf, cats 
comprehend that Law, by which the inſinite- 


| ly wiſe Architect at firſt created, and now di- 


rects and governs the whole Ontverſe. By 


= this Law, every thing lives, and moves, and 


bas its Being. By this Law, every thing is 
beautifully produced, in Number, Weight, 
and Meaſure. Tis by this Law, that the 
„%% )) 


The PREFACE. 


vaſt Bodies, which compoſe our ſolar Syſtem, 
by conſtant and uniform Revolutions, keep in 
perpetual Motion; aud lis by this Law, that 
the Planets and Comets ſupport each other ; 
being endued with the furprizing Power of 
Attraction, implanted by the Almighty Hand, 
and conſtautly ſupplied by an Almighty Care; 
as is clearly demonſtrated by that Prince of 
Mathematicians, Su Iſaac Newton, who ig an 
Honour to our Nation, the.Glory of the Age, - 
and the Pride of the whole Species. 
Aud as the infinitely wiſe Aut hon of all 
Things, has ſet a Rule or Law to the Mo- 
tions of irrational Beings; fo he has made a 
Law to regulate the Actions, and govern the 
Afﬀettions of Mankind; and has fet up 4 
Light in every Man's Breaſt, ſuffictent to de- 
monſtrate to him the Being of his glorious 
Creator and Benefattor, and ts enable him to 
chooſe the True Religion from the Falſe; and 
thereby to guide him thro aVale of Miſeries, 
o eternal Reſt. 25 
Now as there is no Motion given, by the 
Hand of infinite Power toany Body, but what 
anſwers the End of that Being, and is uſeful 
to it; fo there is no Law given to Man by 
our great Creator, tho. of never fo reſtri- 
e eve a Quality, but what! is entirely bene ff 0 
ciat 
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cial to. him, and tends to the Preſervation 
of his Being, or Continuation of his Happi- 
neſs : So that the true Nature of every Law 
28, that it tends to the Support and Preſer- 


vation of that Being, which is to be directed 
aud govern'd by it. How good a Maſter there 


fare does Man ſerve, and how happy is Man 
under fuch a Law, as is ſet over his Acti- 


ous, for no other Purpoſe but to ſecure his 


Happineſs. From hence the great Princes of 
the Earth, may learn to govern, after the 
great Example of the King of: Kings, And 

from hente, .as a true Corollary and Conſe- 


quence, it follows, that Laws inſtituted upon 


the Foundations of Arbitrary Power , to op- 
preſs and deſtroy the Subject, are againſt Na- 
ture, and eternal 'Fuſtice, ſubverting the ve- 


9 0 0 


it 


ry End and Baue fe for which all Lane Were 


WAG- 
. Now of all the Li by which <a King- 


doms of the Earth are governed, no Law 


comes ſo near this Law of Nature and the di. 
vine Pattern, as the Law of England; a Sy- 


ſtem of Laws, ſo comprehenſive, ſo wiſe ; % 


favourable to the Subject, and yet ſo firongly 


- guarding the Prerogatives of the Prince, that 
uo Nation does enjoy the like. The Law of 
— England 7 zs really to us who live under it, the. 


az Founda- 


iv 
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Foundation of all our Happineſs ; it ſecures 
to us our Eſtates, our Liberties, and our 
Lives, and all that is dear to us in this Life; 
and not only ſo, but by ſecuring our Religion, 
it ſecures to us the means of attaining Ever- 
laſting Happineſs too. By this Law, we mot 


| only enjoy the Pleaſures of this World but 
even God himſelf, in his true Worſhip and 


Devotion. So that it may be ſaid with Ju- 
ice, that we owe our Beings to God, and un- 
der him, our Well-beings to the Lau. 


But however admirable this Law is allow'd 


70 be; yet ſome, not ſufficiently acquainted 


therewith, have ſet themſelves to leſſen the 


Honour thereof upon pretence of the Uncer- 


tainty and Novelty of it; as though it were 
uot capable of being reduced to any Degree of 
Certainty, and that we had it but of late; 
and that from a neighbouring Country, called 
Normandy. But theſe, Sir, when well con ſi- 


der d, are Oljections, that really have no juſt 


F. oundation. 
As to the Certainty of them, it might 


ſuffice, to ſay, that moſt of our Laws are 
founded on the Laws of Nature, and Nati- 
ons; and ſo far, they are as certain as any 


other whatſdever. And as to the reſt, they 
conſiſt either of Laws fairly deduced from 
thoſe. 


The PREFACE. 
rhoſe Principles, or of particular Municipal 
Laws and Cuſtoms peculiarly adapted to the 


Circumſtances of the Nation, and Deduftions 


and Inferences therefrom ; and the beſt Laws 
that are extant have no other Compoſition. © 


But the Certainty and Incertainty of Law, 


deſerves tobe a little more particularly conſider 


ed, both in general, and with particular Regard 
| fo our own Conſtitution. And as to the Nature 
Lau in general, and in regard of the Subjett 


Matter of it, I can't but think it capable of as 


great Certainty, as any Science, or Profeſſion 
whatſoever, ( that noble, and perhaps only 
Science, Mathematicks, excepted.) Nor do I 
foreſee any Abſurdity in ſaying, that Law is 


Capable of the beſt Certainty, even Demon 
frration it ſelf. Tis hard to ſay, the Ideas of 


Quantity are only capable f Demonſiration , 


And that this Study, ſo uſeful and neceſſary ta 
Man bind, ſhould not be fo. The Subject of Law 


is Moral Beings, which are a Combination or 
Set of Ideas taken from the Moral Actions * 
Mankind, and from the Habitudes, Corre- 


-  ſpondencies, and Relations; which they bear 


to each other; and conſequently exiſt only in 


43 5 Feaſuli 


the Mind and Underſtanding, being put toge - 
ther there; and have no other Being or Na- 
Fave, but what the Mind gives them. The 


1 
V * 


Vi 
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Reſult of which is, we may exattly know 
the ſeveral Ideas that go to make each Laws- 
term, and ſo their real Nature and Eſſence 
may be known, and conſequently the Congruity 


or Incongruity of the things themſelves be per- 


feftly di ſcover' d, in which conſiſts real Know- 
ledge, or Demonſtration, If every complica- 


ted Idea, of Right and Wrong, were well ſet- 


led and agreed upon, with diſtinct Names to 
each of them, forming exact Definitions, and 


thoſe conflantly uſed and kept to; the Dedu- 


tions therefrom would be as true, and as cer- 
tain, and the Connexion be as diſtinft and 
clearly perceived, as Mathematical Bemgs 


themſelves. For thoſe Beings are formed in 
the ſame manner, and exiſt no where but in 


the Underſtanding ; ; there being no ſuch thing 


really in Nature, and materially exiſting, ex- 


actly according to their Definitions, as a 
Square, a Triangle or a Circle, but exiſt only 


in the Mind firſt, and then are ſet down in the 


Definitions given of them; nor does that Sci. 


ence require, there ſhould be any ſucb Beings 
: WO exiſting in the World. 


Ho that in the Nature of Ideas, Legal Beings, 


491 may call them, are as capable of Demonſtra- 
lion, as Mathematical ones ; but ouly in the Cafe 


v1 Mathematicks, in comparing the Equality 5 
and 


Numbers or Meaſures, which have every the 
teaſt Difference very clear, and the Ideas 
themſelues are more capable of being fix'd in 
the Mind by perceptible Diagrams, and fo 
more diſtincily repreſented to the Senſes ; 


whereas the others have only Names and 2 


Words, and fach as ſometimes are unconſtantly 
uſed, and ſo the preciſe Combination of Ideas 


is loſt; but when thoſe juſt Collectious of 


Ideas, are exactly noted down, and tied toge- 
ther as it were in Bundles or Sorts, with 
Names annexed to them, and exactly kept to 


throughout the Argument; the Inference and 
Reaſoning therefrom, is 4s ſtrong and true, 


45 in Mathematical Caſes. 


This is Mr. Lock's Notion concerning Mo. 
rality, the Nature of Lau being the ſame, 
the Argument will equally conclude to both. 


The want of Application has been partly 
the Cauſe, why learn d Men have thought uc: 
thing but Mathematicks demonſtrable ; and 


vii 
and Exceſs of any Quantity, they do it by 


therefore it Was formerly thought chat the 


Being of a Cod, tho many Ways to be pro- 


; ved, yet. that it wanted that. higheſt of 


- Proof , Demonſtration ; ; but of late we have 
bad many noble Demonſt rations thereof, by 


many learned Hands, and none of the learn. 


a 4 ed 
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ed World now doubt, but that a Supreme 
Being, the firſt Cauſe of all Things, mfimite- 
in Power, Goodneſs, and Wiſdom, is as de- 
monſtrable as any Propoſition in Geometry; 
and indeed a Man may more Philoſophically 
doubt, that there is a Sun at Noon-day , _ 
that there is a God in Heaven. 


And this is the firſt. Step towards 15 
gal Demonſtration : For this being laid down 


— the, firſt Principle, if ue then allow as 


a Poſtulatum ; or take it for granted, that 


we have an intuitive Knowledge of our own 
ſelves, (as no Man that will conſider can 


doubt) and that we are dependent on, and 


ub ſiſted by this firſt Cauſe ; theſe things 


duly conſider'd, and well purſued, will lay 
a good Foundation whereon to build a H. 


ſtem of Moral Laws, and thoſe, a Foundation 


for all Municipal Laws whatſdever. But 
there is yet another Reaſon why Men have 


not thought Matters of Law ſo demonſtrable 


as other things; becauſe Property, Power, and 
Pleaſure, things ſo much contended for, are 


biere diſputed, and in fuch Caſes, Paſſion and 
5 Prejudice take Place, which in Mathema- 


ticks have none ; no Man thinking himſelf. 
any way concern'd in Intereſt, whether the 
three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 

8 5 or 
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or four right Angles - Elſe I do not fee why 


Demon trations ſhould not \ ſucceed” as well 
here as in Geometry. W hoever will look in- 


to our Books of Law, will find in the firſt. 


Place, that Care is taken in giving proper 


and clear Meanings, or Definitions of the 
Terme of our Law; from thence our Law 
proceeds to Axioms , and in legal Demonſtra- | 
tions poſitive Laws, ſettled either by known 
| Cuſtoms, or expreſs Statutes, take the Place of 
Axioms, which are alway ſteadily kept to. That 
a Conveyance of Land to a Man and his Heirs, 
gives him a Fee ſimple, or an I wherttance 
wholly at his Diſpoſal : That to kill a Man, 
with. a malicious Deſign ſo to do, ir Murther: 


That whoever has a Right by Law, has a 


Remedy, to come at that Right ; theſe are 


Principles and Axioms in our Law, as cer. 
_ tain as any in Euclid. 


Now, Sir, in reaſoning and making De- 
ductious from theſe general Propoſitions, or 


Axiome, ſuppoſing the F. as, on which the 


Caſe ariſes, to be certain; the Corre eſpon- | 


ix 


dence of any other Idea with them, wilt 3 


be as clearly conceived, and 1 here will be as 


much Certainty, as in other Propoſh ſtions of 
never ſo abſtracted a Nature: So that the 


Uncertainty lies neither in the Terms ; for 
the 


* 
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the Law defines them to be ſo, and that gives 
them their Nature; nor in the Maxims of 
the Law, for they are Axioms not to. be di- 
ſputed ; nor in the Deductious therefrom , 
which are certain and logical: It can lie then 


_ only in the Facts, to which the Terms and 
the Axioms are to be applied, which depend 
on the Uncertainty of human Teſtimony, which 


for ever muſt be liable to Uncertainty, as not 


| being in their Nature capable of Demonſtra- 


tion. 

This as to Law in general e To deſcend 
then to our particular Laws; ſee what Care 
is taken for a Diſcovery of the Truth in mat- 


ters of Fact; and for that Purpoſe a fury 


of tuelve upright and ſubſtantial Men is by 


the Law, to be ſummon d from thoſe Parts 


where the Fact is ſuppos'd to be done, who 
Judge and determine thereupon according to 
the Evidence given them, and bring in their 
Verdict purſuant to the Direction of a learu- 
ed Judge in Point of Law; and that they 
may haue the moſt exact and certain Teſtimo- 
ny , the Law admits of no written Depo- 


 frtions but in Caſes of Neceſſity, where the 


Perſon is not to be had, but the Wi itueſſes are 
to come in Perſon, and to be examin'd, viva 
voce, both by Judge and Councid: wie Ae. 
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thod of inveſtigating Truth, in the Nature of 
it, ts greatly preferable to that of other Na- 
tions, where the written Depoſitions of the 
Witneſſes are allow'd for Proof. For it ts 
not poſſible to foreſee at once, what Interroga- 
tories will be proper, unleſs a Man could pros 
FÞhecy what An ſiver the Witneſs would give; 
and therefore it is often in Experience found, 
that after a matter of Fatt on the written 
Teſtimony of the Witneſſes has appear d to be 
one Way, on Examination of the ſame Wit- 
neſſer, viva voce, the Truth has come out to 
be clearly the quite contrary. The Mein and 


| Behaviour of a Witneſs, his Countenance, 


and the Paſſions of his Mind, oftentimes dif- 
cover thoſe Truths which are never to be 
found out from a dead Depoſition. 

In other Nations, Sir, every Lawyer's 0. 
| Finds goes for Law, but it us not fo with 
1; nor is our Law rackd and tortur d 
with ſuch voluminons Comments and Gloſſes 
which make Diſputes endleſs, and eat out the 
very Heart of the Law. Nothing paſſes with 
ws for Authority or Law, but the mature 
werghty, and deliberate Fudgment of a whole 
Court, conſiſting of four learned and experi- 

_ enc'd Judges, after ſolemn Argument, cauti- 
ous Debate, and ſerious Conſideration. 
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In our Law, the Judges are bound by a 
facred Oath, to determine according to the 
known Laws and ancient Cuſtoms of the Realm, 
ſet down in the Fudicial Deciſions and Reſ0- 

lutious of great Numbers of learned, wiſe and 
upright Judges, upon Variety of particular 
Fatls and Caſes. They do not judge, and that 
is our Happineſs, as the plauſible Phraſe is, 
ſecundum Æquum & Juſtum, which in other 
words ſignifies no more, than according to their 
Princes, or their own arbitrary Will. and 
Pleaſure; but they judge according to the ſet 
led and eſtabliſh'd Rules, and ancient Cuſtoms 
of the Nation, 3 for * i) weeeſſh Ons 
of Ages. 
7 ( have no Rule to dovigh Camas, 45 
but the Rule of Equity, is to begin the World 
again, and to make a Choice of that Rule, 
which out of mere Neceſſity was made uſe of, 
in the Infancy of the State, and Indigency of 
Laws; and to ſet up this Rule, after Laws 
are eſtabliſp d, to relieve hard Caſes, and 
leave the Matter at large, is it not rather 
unravelling, by unperceiv'd Degrees, the fine 
and choſe Texture of the Law, which has been 
ſo many hundred Tears a making i ? Theſe, Sir, 
are ſome of the Proviſions in the Law of Eng- 
land, t attain that Certainty which our Law 
| 44 
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in its Nature is capable of; and if they at any 
time fail by being perverted, it is owing to 
Paſſion and Intereſt, and not to the Male-In 2 
ftitntion of the Lats. | 
Now as to the Antiquity of the Engliſh \ 
Laws, I am apt to think it is not very diffi- 
cult to make out, that they are as ancient as 
the Laws of moſt Countries in the World; nor 
can I be brought to think, but that a very 
| ſatisfaftory Account may be given touching 
their Original, notwithſtanding what ſome 
have ſaid to the contrary. Indeed to diſcover 
the Original of every particular Law, or Ca. 
put Legis among us, when it begun particular- 
ty, and by whom, and how introduced ; I rea- 
_ dily agree is morally impolſi ble, nor can any 
Nation in the World do it, that was not of 
Z efterday ; ; nor was it ever attempted by any 
one in the Laws of any Country, and if it 
could be done, it would be of 10 great Mo- 
nent. But I am perſuaded, it is not difficult 
in this Nation to ſhew, from whence the 
Bulk, main Body, and Generality of our En- 
gliſb Laws came. And if the Foundations, 
the main Pillars, and Corner Stones of this 
ancient, noble Building are ſtill landing, tht 
it ſhould happen to be fitted up and adorn'd. 
with other Materials now, yet it will bear 
the 
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the Name of the old Fabric k, and property be 
accounted the ſame Identical Building. 
To argue from the Nature of Laws in ge- 


neral, that the Original of ours is not to be 


ve: : is Zo ſay, the Origins 2 the Laws 


ces not ors ſome of our un gr ratef Law: 
gers and Hiſtorians, but all thoſe learn d and 


great Men of foreign Nations, who have ö 


wrote ſ6i ugly of the Antiquity of their Laus; 


which make a great Body of Men, and their 
Volumes a conſiderable Figure in the learu'd 


World. And as to the Monuments of the En. 


 ghjh Antiquities, and the original Foundation 


of the Engliſh Nation, we have as certain 


and clear Proofs of thoſe, as in moſt Coun- 


tries in Europe. And tho we have no Tran- 
ſcripts of all our Laws, nor can't give ſo good ” 
Proof, or go ſo high as the Jews, it does not 


follow from thence , that we have no Tan q 
and can find no Original. 


But then 'tis ſaid, if fuch Original. could 


be found out, it would not be of 1 moment or 


material, becauſe the Obligation 15 the ſame 


when once the Law is fixed, whether 11 


be old or new, or from whence ſoever de- 


rived. What ! Is the Antiquity of the 


Laws of the Ell Nevies, which is the 
Honour 
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Honour of it, of no moment? And is the Ho- 
nour of the Engliſh Nation to be diſregarded ? 
Are we to be placed behind all the Kingdoms 
of Europe, when they think it worth while 


in endleſs Volumes to contend for the firſt Rank 


in Antiquity * Beſides, the Laws themſelues 


gain Strength and Authority, by the Antiquity 


of their Profeſſion. The longer any Laws con- 
tinue in Uſe and Practice, the ſtronger and 
more forcible is the Argument for their Good- 
neſs and Excellence. And ſhauld we athw 


our Laws to have an uncertain Original, I 


ear that ſome People would of themſelves 
fix their Original from William the Firſt, and 
F that ſhould be taken for granted, I dont 
Luo what ill uſe, the Champions of Abſolute 
ll Monarchy may be inclined to nale, of ſuch a 


Conceſſion ; that our Laws began in a Con- 


queror's Time, and conſequently were given 


by a Conqueror. Our Author, who lived ma- 


ny Tears ago, and ſo might have a better View 


of Antiquity, ſays, in his Book de Laud. Leg. 
Angl. that neither the Roman zor Venetian 
| Laws, which are efteemd very ancient, can 


claim ſo great Antiquity as ours, which, ſays 


NV 


he, in Subſtance are ſtill the ſame, as they 


were originally. Tir a trivial Queſtion, ſays 
| Selden , made by thoſe who would ſa ſay ſome- 
thing | 
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thing againſt the. Laws of England, f they 
could; when and how began your remmon 
Laus? But the Anſwer is ready; in the 
ſame manner as the Laws of all other King- 
dome, i. e. when there was firſt a Civiliged 
State in the Land. Every Nation, unleſs it 
borrows Laws from other Countries, muſt 
firſt begin with the Laws of Nature, and 
thereupon are introduced poſitive In flitutions, 
and municipal Laws for the Policy of the Go- 
vernment ;  afterivards, in Proceſs of time, 
Cuſtoms are created, and then are laid judi- 
cial Determinations and Reſolutions, on thoſe 
firſt Foundations, 5 po a * of Laws 1 is 
compoſed. 

Now as to ace part f the Law if Eng: 
land, which fubſits and is Founded on the 
Law of Nature, and which is no ſmall part 
thereof, every one muſt agree, ſuch of our 
Laws are as ancient as any; becauſe Nature 
is the ſame in all Laws, and in regard of 
this, all Laws founded upon Nature are 
equally ancient. And as to the other part of 

our Laws, conſiſting of \poſitrve Inſtitutions 
for the Well-government of the People, and 
the Cuſtoms and Uſages amongſt us, it cannot 
be doubted, but that we may have ſome, tho 
Peru. not amy that n even of 
the. 
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were firſt a Nation, we certainly had Laws 
to govern us, tho perhaps very few. And 


Manners, that even after the Romans were 
here, they were ſo far from being poliſb d 
Ey them, that the Romans had made no ſenſi- 
ble Alteration among them, neither in their 


| Laws, Language, nor Policy. But when we 


come to the time of the Saxons, we find a very 
great Alteration, a new Language introduced, 


both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil. 
The firſt Saxon Laws, after Auſtin the 


Monk was ſent hither, by Gregory the Great, 
| for the Converſion of this Nation, were made 


xvii 
the Roman and Britiſh Policy; for when we | 


tis plain by the Account we have of the Bri- 
tains, and of their barbarons Cuſtoms and 


never before heard of, and Volumes of Laws 


| &6y Zthelbert the firſt Chriſtian King, <who be- 


the Death of Juſtinian, and died in 616. 


dncdepa TepeaTes with the Thought, or Advice 
of his Wiſe-men ; and the King commanded them 


= age, which change every thing, get they con- 


 VenerableBede ſays, theſe Laws were made, 
according to the Example of the Romans, Mw 


gan his Reign in 561, about four Tears after 


to be wrote and publiſhed in Enghſh. And 
tho, ſays he, the Laws of the Saxons have 
undergone ſome Variations, thro time and 


b : liuue 
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tinue in the main to this Day. For it ſeems 
every Saxon King did, one after another, con- 
rm moſt part of the Laws of his Predeceſſor ; 
tho by the Advice of his Parliament, he made 
ſome new ones, as is mow done in every 
Neign. 
King Alfred e who began his Reign 
in 871, is call d Magnus Juris Anglicani Condi- 
tor, The Great Founder of the Engliſh Laws; 
but what is meant by that Eupreſſi ion, is not, 
that thoſe Laws were firſt made in his Time, 
for there were Saxon Laws then in being. 
which had been made for above three hundred 
Tears before his Reign; but the Meaning was 
this only, that he, being the firſt ſole Mo- 
march after the Heptarchy, collected the Sub. 
ſtance of the Laws of all the former Saxon 
Kings, from King Ethelbert to his Time, who 
were Kings only of Parts of the Land, mto 
one Body, and 0 forms one entire Codex or 
Book of Laws. 


This appears plainly from the Preface of — 


King Alfred's Laws, which ſays, That King 
Alfred made a ColleCtion of all the Laws then 
in being, thoſe which he liked, he choſe, and 

thoſe which he liked not, he rejected; and 
this was done Mid Picena zepeare, with the 
Thought, , 4. e. Advice of his Wiſe-men, or 
Parliament: ; 


Parliament; for he durſt not, as tis ſaid, mix 
any of his own, for fear Poſterity ſhould not 
lite them; and therefore he collected out of 
= the Laws of King Ina, King Offa, and Rthel- 
bert, the firſt Chriſtian King, who were his 
Predeceſſors, ſuch as were the beſt, and the 


reſt he rejected; and this Collection, ſo made 


with the Advice of his Parliament, be 
thought fit to confirm and eſtabliſh; and en- 
= ated them to be e onal. eh the 
Kingdom. 

Noto this Codex, being made up of ſuch a 
Variety of different Laws, enacted by the ſe- 
veral Saxon Kings, reigning over diſtintt 
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Parts of the Kingdom; and theſe ſeveral 


Laws, which then affected only Parts of the 


Engliſh Nation, being now reduced into one 
| Body, and made to extend equally to the whole 


Nation, it was very proper to call it, The 
Common Law of England; becauſe thoſe Laws 
were now firſt of all made Common, to the 
whole Engliſh Nation. And therefore it is 
ſaid, in the Life of this great King, that, 


this was done, ut in Jus Commune totius Gen- 


tis tranſiret. Now this is very natural, if it 
be farther conſidered, that he made this Col. 
lection of Laws guſt upon fubduing the o- 


5 ther Saxon and Daniſh Kings, and there- 


552 3 by 
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by became ſole Monarch of England. 
Now J find this Jus Commune, Jus Publi- 


cum, or Common Law, was ſoon after call d 


in Saxon, the Folc- pihd, or People's Right ; 
which in all the ſubſequent Laws of the Sa. 
xons, ig mention'd and confirmd, by all the 


ſucceeding Saxon Kings. And it is not very 


unlikely, but that this Collection of Laws, 


thus made by King Alfred, and ſet down in I 


one Codex, might be the ſame with the 
Dom-bec, or Doom-book, whzch is referr'd to 
mall the ſubſequent Laws of the Saxon Kings, 


and was the Book of Laws, or Statute Book, | 


that they determin'd Cauſes by ; for before 


this King's Reign, that is, King Alfred's, I mo | 


where find any mention made; either of Folc- 
right, or Dome-book. But in the next Reign, 
you find King Edward the Elder commanding 
all his fudzes to give prgho Domay, right or 
juſt Judgments, 70 all the People of England, 
ro the beſt of their Skill aud Underſlanding , 
pa hid on þxpe Dom-bec jranv, as it ſtands in 


the Dome-book, or Book of Laws; and far- 


ther commands, that nothing make them afraid 


to declare and adminiſter the Folc-right , that 


is, the Common Law of England, to all PIs. 


loving 8 ubjeets. 


2 Athel- 
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- Ethelſtan, he next Saxon King, confirm d 


the ſame Laws, and commands the Folc-right 
to be preſerved to all his Subjefts, and refers 


to the Dome-book as the former King did. 


Hereby it appears, each Saxon King , by the 
Advice of his Prelates, Peers, and his Wiſe- 


men, did make new Laws; yet the old ones 


were firſt of all confirm'd and eftabliſh'd, ex- 
cept ſuch as for particular Reaſons were 
thought fit to be repeal d. So King Edgar, in 
the Beginning of his Reign, propoſes ſeveral 
new Laws, but firſt of all confirms the Laws 
of Holy Church; and then commands, that eve- 
ry Man both rich and poor, ry Folc-pthrex 
yd, ſhould be thought worthy of his Folc- 


right, that is, to enjoy his Birth-right, the 
Common Law of England; and that Pig Judges 


ſhould, phe Domar beme, give right Judg Zments, 
that is, do Juſtice to every one whatſocver, 
according to the Dome-book, or Law then eſta- 
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| bliſ'd. And the ſame you will find in the 


Laws of King Canutus or Knute, in as expreſs 
Terms as in former Reigns. 


From this Original, Sir, it 20, that our 


common Law came, and it is very probable 
this Dome-book was compiled by King Alfred; 
aud therein was contain'd that Collection of 


8 Laus which ſome have called, a Book of Fude- 
SD b 3 ments, 
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ments, or Reſolutions, given by the Saxon Fud- 
ges, or in modern Phraſe, the Reports of thoſe 
Times. 

From hence alſo IT would obſerve, that it is 


from this ancient Origin, that our common 


Law Judges fetch that excellent Uſage, of de-. 
termining Cauſes according to the ſettled and 
eftabliſh'd Rules of Law, and that they have | 


acted up to this Rule for about eight hundred 
Tears together, and, to their great Honour, con- 


Zinue ſo to do to this very Day. ; | 
Theſe Laws indeed, in the Reigns of Ha- 
rold the Firſt, and Hardicanute, were not much 


| obſerved, nor could it be expected they ſhould, 


becauſe they were Uſurpers, and of the Da- 


niſh Race; beſides, their Reigns were very | 


hort, both of them not exceeding ſeven Tears. 
But in the Time of Edward the Confeſſor, he 


being one of the Saxon Race, all theſe Laws 
were revived and reſtored. Some Hiſtorians 


indeed ſay, that theſe Laws were buried in 


Oblivion, and out of Uſe, from the Time of 


King Edgar to Edward the Confe or Time; 


but ſurely, there can be no Foundation for that; 


_ becauſe the Laws of the two next Saxon Kings, 


after Fdgar, viz. King Ethelred and Canutus, 
which are now extant, do confirm and efta- 
9 the Folc-right ; ; and King Canutus ex- 


preſſly 
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preſſiy confirms all the precedent Laws both 
= of Church and State ; nay ſome of the very 
= ſame Laws are to be found among King Canu- 
= tus and Ethelred's Laws, and uſed in their 
Times, that were in force in King Fdgar's 
Reign, and extant among his Laws; as may 
be ſeen by any one, who will take the pains 


to compare thoſe Laws now extant in the Sa- 5 
xon Tongue. 


It i alſo affirmed by ſome, that King Ed- 
| ward the Confeſſor, perceiving this Kingdom 
fo be govern'd by a threefold Law, that is, the 
Dane-laga, Saxon-laga, and Mercen-laga, and 
that Multts and Fines were tobe ſet differently 
upon his Subjefts, according to thoſe Laws, 
reduced them all to one, and called it the com- 
mon Law of England. This alſo ſeems to be 
a Miſtake, tho ſeveral, one after another, 
have repeated the ſame thing ; for, not to 
inſiſt that this Account betrays its Want of 
| Accuracy, in not taking notice of another Spe- 
cies of Law to be found among the Saxon 
Laws, called Engla-laga, it is pretty plain, 
that thoſe Laws could not be at that time con- 
ſolidated and thrown into one Body of Laws 
becauſe each of thoſe Species of Laws were in 
force after, and are to be found not only in 
Edward the Confe efor's, but all over William 

b 4 thy 
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the Firſts Laws. And not only Mulcts and 
Fines ſet, according to the Dane-laga, Saxon- 
laga, and Mercen-laga, but Cuſtoms and Uſa- 
ges ſet out to be obſerved according to thoſe 
different Laws. Which ſhews, that this could 
not be the Original of the Common Law: be- 
cauſe theſs Laws were ſtill in being, and 

were ſeverally obſerved in ſeveral Places; in 
the ſame manner, as at this day ſeveral par- 
ticular Cuſtoms are, which are peculiar to | 
' ſome particular Countries and Places; and 
yet that does not hinder them from being call d 
part of the common Law of England. So that 
it muſt be meant only, that Edward the Con- 
feſſor made a Collection out of thoſe Laus 
then extant, as Alfred did before him, and 
then ordering thoſe to be obſerved, which had 
not been obſerved in the ſhort Reigns of Ha- 
| rold and Hardicanute, he may well enough be 
called the Reſtorer of the Enghiſh Laws. 
From hence it ſeems pretty clear, that the 
common Law of England, had a much Ancien- 
| ter Original than that of Edward the Confeſ* 
| for; and that it really was form'd and efta- 
bliſb'd by King Alfred, and had the Name of 
=: Folc-right, that is, Jus publicum, or Commune 
Jus, which, when the Language came to be al. 
terd, was calld the Common Law of Eng- 
. 
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land. For it is plain, it could not have that 


Name in Edward the Confeſſor's Time, for 


then they ſpoke Saxon; nor in William the 


Conquerors Time, for then they ſpoke French: 
Jo that it can't be true that the Term, Com- 


mon Law, came from Edward the Confeſor , 


for the Term is probably not ſo old; but the 
Thing it ſelf really and truly, under the 


name of Folc-right, was in being long before. 
And as thoſe Laws were then call'd the Folc- 


right, and really the Common Law of Eng- 
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land: So the preſent Common Law is in Sub- 
ſtance the ſame, tho it bath wu droves ” 


Alterations. 


He that will look into the Fives Laws, 
and read them in their native Tongue, will 


find as clearly as can be, the Foundation and 


principal Materials of this noble Building; he 


ill find the Peace of God, and holy Church, 


in the firſt Place provided for, and the true 


Religion ſecured; and for that Purpoſe, Laws 
are made for keeping the Sabbath, for the 


Payment of Tythes, Firſt Fruits, and other 


Church Duties ; and then follow Laws for 
the Security of the State, as againſt Treaſon , 


Murder, Manſlaughter, Se defendendo, Chance 
Medley, Robbery, Theft, Burglary, Witch- 


craft, Suey. Perywry, Acnttery, Slander, 


'Uſary, 
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U/ury, and many other Crimes. Here you 
will alſo find Laws concerning fraudulent 
Sales, Warranty, juſt Weights and Meaſures, 
Repairs of High Ways, Bridges, Waging of 
Law, Outlawry, Treſpaſſes, Batteries, Af- | 
frays, Trial by Furies, Court Leets, Court 


Barons, View of Frank-Pledge, Hundred 


Courts, County Courts, Sheriffs Turns, Her- 
riots, Copyhold, Freehold, and many other 
Matters too tedious to enumerate. _ 
The Normans, who invaded the Saxons, 
did not ſo much alter the Subſtance , as the 
Names of Things. And notwithſtanding the 
pretended Conqueſt of William I. theſe Laws 
of good King Edward were not aboliſh'd by | 
him; for when King William publiſhed thoſe | 
Laws, he expreſſly mentions them to be Ed. 
ward the Confeſſor's Laws, and publiſhes them | 
as ſuch, and confirms and proclaims them to 
be the Laws of England, 7o be kept and ob. 
ſerved under grievous Penalties. Beſides, 
upon ſuch Confirmation, he took an Oath 70 
| keep inviolable, the good and approv'd ancient 
Laws of the Realm, which the holy and pi. 
ous Kings of England his Anceſtors, and eſpe: 
 eully King Edward, had enacted, and ſet forth; 
ſo that the Engliſh Laws were plainly then in 
uſe, and not abrogated by William I. Now | 
„ = theſe 
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theſe Laws of Edward the Confe for, were not 
only ſuch as Edward the Confefſor himſelf fra- 
med, and were enatted in his time; but the 

Subſtance of all the Laws made, not only in his 
Grandfather King Edgars time, but in the 
Reign of other Saxon Kings, his Anceſtors, for 
many hundred Tears before him, that is, the 
whole Body of Saxon Laws. And this will 
appear to be ſo, upon Examination, even from 
the Laws themſebves, which is an Evidence 
that cannot lie; for many of the Laws of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, are the very ſame as in 
former Saxon Kings ; and many Expreſſions 
and Words, and moſt of the Terms, in Wil- 
liam I. Laws, are mere Saxon, and deri- 
ved from that Language, but put into Nor- 
man French; inſomuch that any Man will find 
it difficult to underſtand thoſe Laws perfectiy 
well, unleſs he has ſome Knowledge of the 
Saxon Language. And from thence it is, that 
the Tranſlator of the Laws of William I. in 
ſome Places, puts the French words, in the 
Latin Tranſlation, where he is at a loſs for 
the true meaning of the Saxon term. ee 
in a Norman dreſs. 

Henry I. promiſes to obſerve the fame Laws 
e good King Edward, and grants to his People, 

lagam Edwards Regis; but yet afterwards he 


impoſes 


* 
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impoſed ſome new Laws, which were a Med. 
tey out of the Salic, Ripuarian, and other Fo- 
reigu Laws, with ſome Pieces out of Knute's 
Laws ; but theſe were but a ſmall time 0b- 
ſerved. Afterwards King Stephen, Henry II. 
and Richard I. confirm the ſame Laws of King 
A Edward. And King John, after much ſtruggle 
-— with his Barons, ſwears to reſtore the good 
Laws of his Anceſtors, and eſpecially the 
Laws of King Edward; and confirms theſe 
Laws byway of $ chedule or Charter, which tis 
the ſame in Subſtance as Magna Charta, con- 
firmed afterwards by Henry III. And to 
male the ſame more eſfoctual, this great Char- 
ter raisd on this Baſis, is by Act of Parlia- 
ment in Edward I. Time, commanded to be al. 
bowed by the Fuſtices, in their Fudgments and 
Reſolutions as the Common Law of England. 
Thus, Sir, we find, the Stream of the Laws 
of Edward the Confeſſor, flowing from a Saxon 
Fountain, and containing the Subſtance of our 
preſent Laws and Liberties, ſometimes running 
freely, ſometimes weakly, and ſometimes ſtop- 
_ ped in its Courſe ; but at laſt, breaking thro 
all Obſtructions, hath mixed and incorporated 
it ſelf, with the great Charter of our Eng- 
liſh Liberties, whoſe true Source the Saxon 
Laws are, and are Jr's in being, and ſtill the 
Fountain 
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Fountain of the Common Law. Therefore it 
was a very juſt Obſervation of my Lord Coke, 
who ſays, that Magna Charta, was but a Con- 
firmation, or Reſtitution of the Common Law 
of England; /o that the Common Law really is 
an Extratt of the very beſt of the Laws of 
the Saxons; and where my Lord Coke ſays, 
that an Act of Parliament made againſi Mag- 
na Charta zs void, he is not to be underſtood 
F every part of it, but it is meant only of 
the moral part of it, which 1s as immutable 
as Nature it ſelf; for no Act of Parliament 
can alter the Nature of Things, and make Ver- 
tue Vice, or Vice Vertue. 
The Laws of Edward the Confe ſſor are men- 
tion'd to be obſerved in the ancient Oath of the 
Kings of England, uſually taken at their Corona- 
tions; now this would be not only a ſuperfluous, 
but an impious Vanity, for the Kings of England 
to take this Oath, if there were no ſuch Laws 
in being to be obſerved ; for he ſwears to keep 
the ancient Laws and Cuſtoms, and eſpecially 
the Laws, Cuſtoms and Liberties, granted by 
the glorious King Edward, to the Clergy and 
People : So that from hence it plainly appears, 
that even Magna Charta zt /#lf, that contains 
the ſubſtantial part of the Laws and Liber- 
ries of England, and which fi 2 ipports the main 
Pillars 
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Pillars of our Law, is a great Branch ſprung 
from a Saxon Noot, and was raiſed and col- 
lected out of the great King Edward's Laws, 
who culled and choſe them, out of the beſt of 
the Laws of the Saxon Kings hig Prede- 
ceſſors. 

But if occaſion were, one might « carry ſome 
of the Engliſh Laws much higher, in their An- 
tiquity. Hugo Grotius ſays, that as of old 
the Grecian Laws, ſo after the German Na- 

tion had over-run all Europe, then the Ger- 
man Laws, and Inſtitutions, were almoſt every 
where received. And as the Lombards, Bur- 
gundians, Franks, Swevians and Vandals, aud 
other the Brothers and Kinſmen of the Sa- 
xons, ſeated themſelves in Italy, France, and 
Spain, and ſpread their Laws in all the Places 
which they over-ran; ſo did the Jutes, Angles, 
and Saxons, plant themſekues and Cuſtoms here. 
Nor is it to be wonder'd that theſe Nations, 
ſo poured out of Germany, ſhould retain ſome- 
thing of the Ceremonies, Rites, Terms, and 
Language of their own Country, and all par- 
 ticipate of the ſame Manners; and from thence 
it comes to paſs, that there is ſuch a Simili- 
tude and Agreement, between us and the Ger- 
mans, French, Italians, Spaniards and Sicilians, | 
both in the Canon of the ancient Laws, and 
DE 
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in the Names of Magiſtrates, Officers and Mi- 
niſters of State, as by a little Obſervation 
and Compariſon we may 2 there is to this 
may. 
Let them brag that will, ſays Spelman, of 
the Antiquity of their Municipal Laws, Ger. 


= many will be found to be the common Mother 


of moſt Laws in the Weſtern parts of Europe. 
The Terms of Art of ſome of theſe Nations got as 


= far as Conſtantinople among the Greeks, where 


we may find, Spelydej@ ſtand for a Captain, 


From ApsTyvs a Throng , Bun), he that 
holds by Knight's Service, from Bucella, 4 
| Morſel , and Bucellarius zs ſo uſed among the 


Miſo-Goths, or Weſtern Goths of Spain. 
'TudriQoy ſignifies Homage, yidro! is Gelt, Rent, 


= Tribute, &c. from the Saxon word Gild, or 


Geld; BG» a Bill, Schedule; and many more, 


_ which Meurſius, in his Græco barbara, has col. 
lected. This by the way ſerves to ſhew, that 
there are barbarous Words, uſed as well in 
Greek, by the nad of other Countries, 
as iu Latin with us, 


The moſt ancient Laws of all theſe Peo- 


= , are the Salic Laws, nay, ome a ay 


they are the moſt ancient of any now in be- 
ing. Theſe Laws were made by the Franks, 
who were of Germany, and the Laws were 


* 
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ſo named from the River Sala in Germany, 1 
near which they were made. Hence comes 7 
the Name of the Salic-book, called, Sal- L 
buch, /ike our Dooms-day-book in England, 
and is ſtill extant in Germany to this Day. 1 
Theſe Laws were made in the third Tear of | 


Pharamond, King of the German Franks, which 
was One hundred and five Tears before Juſti- 
nian the Emperor, who publiſhed the Imperial 
Laws. The Author, where he has no Latin, 
Puts in his Franco-Germanick, of the Latin fa- | 
ſhion. In theſe Salic Laws are to be found 
ſeveral Names of Officers, and many Terms 
of Law which are uſed in our Laws to this 
Day, as among many others, Forreſta, Forre- 
ſtarius, and Marcha. There is alſo Grafio, and 
Comes, which was the ſame with the Saxon | 
Earl, and he appears to be a Fudge, and to have nz 
had much the ſame Authority; nec placitum 
Comes habeat , niſi Jejunus. Among thoſe 
Laws you will read of ſeveral Manners of 
Trial, ſuch as were uſed in the Time of the 
Saxons, as the Trial by Fire Ordeal, by nine 
red hot Plowſhares; there you will find alſo 
the Cuſtom of compounding for Manſlaughter, 
by a Payment in Money called the Veragelt ; 
from which no Body can doubt, but our Saxon 
Anceſtors had their Wengld. Nay, , mn the 
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Laws of Henry I. you will find many things, 
in Subſtance taken from the Salic Laws; and 


ſome Laws, word for word, the ſame with 


the Salic, and ſome others from the Ripua- 
rian Laws: Theſe Laws went with Phara- 
mond eight Tears after into France, and be- 
came the Laws, and in proceſs of time, the 


Cuſtoms there. And ſome time after, thoſe of 


the Weſtern Goths went into Spain. 


7 The Lex Almannorum ' Bawariorum , & 
Francorum (other than the Salic) were inſti- 


tuted by Theoderic, the Son of Clodove, who 


firſt became Chriſtian, corrected by Childebert 
and Clothair, and perfected by Dagobert. AF 
ter follows the Law of the Lombards, who 
were a Colony of the German Saxons, and at 
_ laſt ſettled in Italy, and now make Laws, ac- 
cording to the Saxon I. nſtitutions ; and from 
thence it is, that there is ſuch a Similitude of 
Laws, Cuſtoms, Rites, and Words, between 
their Laws and ours, as may be ſeen by a ve- 
ry little labour im comparing the Laws of both 
Nations. It was from theſe Germans, that 
dae learnt to call our Cuſtoms and Vhages, 
which have been time out of mind, the Lex 
non ſcripta, which was uſual among thoſe | 
: People ; ; ſeveral of their Laws being in uſe, 
and prattis'd long before they were written. 
FT CN Tt Kite 
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* Now of this Body of the Enghſh Laws, 
our Author has choſe to treat of the moſt ſub- 
lime and excellent Part, that is, the Gvvern- 
ment, and what we now call by the Name of 
the Conſtitution; upon which depends, and 
from which naturally flow, all other our muni- 
cipal Laws, which concern Religion, Life, 
Liberty, or Property. Every Body, at firſt 
ſight, muſt percerve our Government is not 

_ abſolute or deſpotic : Nor are our Laws cal. 
culated for Slavery; for as my Lord Claren- | 
don /ays, more miſerable Circumſtances this 
Kingdom cannot be in, than under abſolute Go- 
vernment and Popery. But tho our Govern- 
ment be not abſolute, yet it is as truly Monar- 


chical, and as powerful and great, as the moſt | 


arbitrary Kingdom whatſoever. And it is a 
moſt certainTruth, that a Monarch of England 
at the Head of a Parliament, is the Great- 
eſt, moſt Potent, and Happieſt Prince in the 
World. 
Our Scheme of Geburt is, without 
doubt, the nobleſt, the moſt guſt, and moſt exact, 
that perhaps ever was contrived ; for it pro- 
vides for the Security and Happineſs of every 
Tndividual, tho never ſo inferior, and yet at 

the ſame time eſtabliſhes the Glory of the 

b Prince; ; it Neuner the 3 of the People, 
and 
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and het ſtrengthens the Power and Majeſty of 
= the King. And it is certainly true, what 
the ſame noble Lord ſays, in his Hiſtory of 
the Civil Wars, that eur Conſtitution ig one of 
the plaineſt things iu the World, and ſuch as 
= every. Body muſt, needs ſee and feel, if we 
= waild make but an boneſt Uſe of our Under- 
anding; het out of what Principle I will 
not ſay, it is often moſt miſerably alan, A 
= or at leaſt miſrepreſented. 
Therefore that this happy C onſtitution might 
not be forgot, I thought it a piece of Service to 
my Country, to make this Treatiſe publick ; and 
1 have no Reaſon to doubt but it will live, as 
ng as the Proteſtant Religion, our Liberties, 


and the Laws continue and have a Being; and 


longer than that, no wiſe and religious Man 
weed to be concern'd. And if any of the Enemies 
of our Conſtitution ſhould at any time have 
Power to alter this happy Scheme ; I am apt 
to think it would be, as Sir William Temple 
ſays, like a Pyramid reverſed, it might ſtand 
for a time, but could never have any long Con- 
tinuance, but upon its own firm and natural. 
Baſis. And the Reader has reaſon to expect 
here a juſt account of our Conſtitution, ſince 
the moſt celebrated Writers of all Sides, have 
rw to this Treatiſe by their Citations; 
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and have allowed the Exattneſs and Authori- f 
ty of the Author, and his Work, in labourmg 

to have him thought of their Side. I believe 
therefore, it will be agreeable to you, Sir, in 
particular, who have ever bad a juſt Eſteem i 
for our happy Conſtitution, and to every one i 
that has a concern for his Coutttry, and de- 3 
ſires to preſerve its Conſtitution, to judge for 
himſelf, and to tale a full View of the Whole 
Mind and Diſpoſition of ſo great an Author : 
and then he will eaſily judge whether the In- 
ferences made from him be guſt and genuine, 
which are by ſome Perſons pretended to be 
drawn, from particular Paſſages of his Books |: 
and of his Lift, and with what Candour and : 
Sincerity he is appealed to. | 
The firſt Copy of this Piece I ſaw at Ox- 
ford, ſome Tears ago, in the Bodlcian Library, 
among the MSS. of Mr. Selden ; and being ta- 
ken with the Excellency of the Subject, I pro- 
curd a Tran ſeripr of it, which I carefully 
 examin'd my ſelf in Oxford, and collated the 
fame with three other MS. Copies ; two of 
which I found in the ſame Library, among the 
MSF. of Archbiſhop Laud, and Sir Kenelm 
' Digby, and the third I found in the Cotton 
Library: But this Copy is the faireſt, moſt. 
"JT: and "FARE F them all, and was 
tran ſerib'd ws 
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= rranſeribd by Sir Adrian Forteſcue's own Hand, 
1 who was a Deſtendant from our Author, and 
- lived in the Reign of King Henry the Eigbth; 
Z Vr I find written upon this Copy, theſe Words, 
& Iſte Liber pertinet Adriano Forteſcue Mili:i 
manu propria ſcriptus, Anno Domini 1532, & 
4 Anno Regis H. VIII. 24. But Archbiſhop Laud's 
= Copy ſtems to be the moſt ancient, for therein 
are to be found ſeveral Saxon Charafters, in 
ſeveral places, and ſome very old Words dif- | 
ferent from thoſe in this Copy ; but all the 
= various Readings which are material for the 
= curious Antiquary, I have noted i in the — | 
= gin of this Bool. 
A. to the Language, it is the Engliſh f 
thoſe Times, participating very much of the 
Nature of the Saxon Tongue ; for it has in it 
many Words, and Terminations of Words, as 
_ alſo many Phraſes, purely Saxon And I choſe 
to publiſh it in its own Native Dreſ#, not 
only as it is a curious Piece of Antiquity, but 
that every Man may be Judge for himſelf, of 
S the true Senſe and Meaning of our Author, 
and lay no 1 nputation on the Publiſher, of 
| altering the Senſe, in attempting to give it a 
more modern Dreſs. The Antiquity of this 
Piece is a great Addition to its Value and 
Ld orth; or: we have the Happineſs, Sir, to live iu 
C 3 5285 4 King- 
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a Kingdom, where our Laws are not ſpun out 5 
of Mens Brains, pro re nata, but are confi. 
der d, debated, tried, and prattis'd; and if af- 
ter long Uſe and Experience, they are found 
good and ſerviceable to the Kingdom, they are 
deliver'd down to Poſterity ; and when they 
have been thus in uſe, and praftisd time out 
of mind, then they commence, and are efteemd * 
part of the Common Law of the Kingdom : for 4 
tho all the Lawyers and Stateſmen, now li- 

wing, ſhould agree in the ſame Sentiment with 
our Author, it would not have the ſame Au- 
thority ; for tis nothing but length of Time, 
Time immemorial, can make any ny Part 
of our Conſtitution. 2 

That Sir John Forteſcue was the Author of 
this Piece cannot be doubted ; this MS. be. : 
ing taken notice of by Mr. Selden and ſeveral | 
other Antiquaries, and being ſo long preſer- 
ved in the Family; beſides, there are ſeveral 
Copies of it extant in ſeveral Hands, and al. 
low'd by all learned Men to be genuine. 

He was made a Serjeant in Michaelmas 
Term, in the Eighth Tear of King Henty VI. 
and ſome time afterwards was made King's Ser- 

1 and in the Twentieth Tear of the ſame 
King, he was made Lord Chief Fuſtice of Eng- 
land: In which Place he diſpenc d Fuſtice for 

almoſt 
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almoſt twenty Tears, with great Integrity 
and admirable Abilities. All good Men, and 
Lovers of the Engliſh Conſtitution, ſpeak of 
bim with Honour; and he ſtill lives, in the 
Opinion of all true Engliſh Men, in as high 
= Eſteem and Reputation as any Judge that 
ever ſate in Weſtminſter-hall. He was a Man 
= acquainted with all ſorts of Learning, beſides 
= his Knowledge in the Law, in which he was 
exceeded by none, as will appear by the many 
learned Judgments he gave when on the 
Bench , in the Tear Book of Henry VI. His 
Character in Hiſtory, is that of Plaus, Loyal, 
and Learned; and be had the Honour to be 
calld the Chief Counſellor of the King: He 
was @ great Courtier, and get a great Lover 
F his Country. 
He had extraordinary Favours ſhewn him 
from his Prince; for beſides the uſual Salary 
F a Chief Juſtice, he bad granted him an 
Augmentation of it two ſeveral Times, by 
two ſeveral Annuities; the laſt of which 
was an Annuity of 180 Marks out of the Ham- 
per, (a great Sum in thoſe. Days) that he 
might, Statum ſuum, decentius manutenere, 
as the Record ſays ; and with that, was 
granted the Sum of 116 8. II d. 5. percipien- 
dum ſingulis Annis ad Feſtum Natalis Domini, 
pro una Roba & Furrura pro eadem, erga 
ü c 4 idem : 
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idem Feſtum ; & 66s. 6 d. ſingulis Annis, ad 
Feſtum Pentecoſtes, pro una Roba, & Linura 


pro eadem erga idem Feſtum; the /ike Favour, 

as Mr. Selden obſerves, having never been 
granted to any Fudge before. 

As to his Pedigree, he was the third Son of 


5 Henry Forteſcue, Lord Chief Fuſtice of Ire- 


land; who was Son and Heir to Sir John For- 


teſcue Knight, Captain of Meaux Caſtle, and 


Governor of the Province of Brie in France, 


under King Henry V. which Sir John was ſe- 


cond Son of William Forteſcue of Wimeſton, 2: 


the County of Devon, E/q; whoſe lineal Ance- 
ſtor, Sir Richard Forteſcue Anight, the He- 


ralds ſay, came into England with William the 
Conqueror. He was of Lincoln's-Inn, and pur- 


 chas'd a ſmall Eſtate, call d Ebrighton, about 
300 I. per Annum, near Cambden in Glouce- 
ſterſhire, which has continued in the Family 
ever ſince, and is now enjoy d by your ſelf as 
his Heir at Law, and lineally deſtended from 
him. He now lies buried in Ebrighton Church, 
where there is an ancient Monument erefted 
to his Memory; to which is added a La- 
tin Epitaph by Robert Forteſcue of Fil- 
Py Eſq; Uncle to us ö 1 


Bafa, 
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Beſides the Treatiſe, De Laudibus Legum J 


Angliz, which was reprinted with Notes by 
the learn'd Antiquary Mr. Selden, and this 


Treatiſe, he was the Author of ſeveral other 


Pieces, one of which, I believe, Mr. Selden 


never ſaw, and which I have; and Perhaps 


ſome time or other may ſee light. 


Having been ſomething acquainted with the 
Saxon Tongue, and finding in the Style of our 
Author ſo much of the Saxon Phraſe aud 


Ideom, and indeed (0 many Words entirely 


Saxon, I could not forbear making ſome Re- 
marks on the Language; which I the rather 
have done, to reſtue our Author from the Ig- 
norance of ſome, and Malice of others, who 
are apt to take many of theſe old Ideoms, for 


the Miſtakes of the Author, or pretend to ob. 
Jett them as fuch. And it will not perhaps 
be diſagreeable to the Engliſh Reader, to have 
the Obſturities cleared up to him, aud at the 
ame time, to obſerve the great Affinity be- 


tween our Lan guage and the Saxon, and to 
be thereby put into a Way to trace the Origi- 
nal. of the Engliſh Tongue. The Inſtances I 


have made uſe of, are generally ſuch as are moſt 


uſeful; and the Tranſlation of my Saxon Quo. 
tations, I have purpoſely render d, not the 


E 1 elegant, but uch as do moſt exattHy_ ex- 


Teel. ; 
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preſs the Senſe, and agree with the Saxon 


Tongue, for the Encouragement of fuch youmg 
Gentlemen as may think it worth their white 


to look into that Language. 


As to the Words I have gloſſed, I have 
not taken them on truſt from others, but have 
ſearch d the Originals my ſelf in almoſt every 


| Language, from whence I have derived them. 


And in making ſuch Gloſs, I had a farther 
View, which was to recommend the Study 


F the Saxon Language, which I muſt beg 


leave to ſay, is not only Ornamental, but Uſe. N 


ful, nay arg to ans Perſons and Stu- 


die. 


"Tis enough, in order to recommend it to all 
curious Men and Philologiſte, to ſay, it is the 


Mother of our Engliſh Tongue, and conſequent- 


ty to have a complete Knowledge of it, the 


Saxon muſt certainly be very uſeful. A Man 


can't tell twenty, or name the Days of the 


Week, but he muſt ſpeak Saxon; and it ſeems 


not becoming a Man of Learning to do that, 


and daily to do it, and not to know whet 


Language he ſpeaks. 
This Language will help 1 to Mutti- 


tudes of Etymologies, which he cannot learn 


from any other, and ſuch as are uſe ful in Con- 


ver. ſation and Buſi neſs. There is no Nation 
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that bas had the leaft Taſte of Learning, but 
what have dealt in Etymologies, which con- 
tain in their Nature, as well as Name, the 


XIIIi 


true Reaſon of fixing ſuch particular Noti- 
ons and Ideas, to ſuch particular Terms; and 


where genuine, give a more comprehenſive Idea 
of the thing, and help Men to @ greater Com- 


paſs of Thought, and furniſh out Matter or 


Argument. But tho an Etymology, ſtr ety 


M Speaking, is no more than a Derivation of the 


| Word or Name; yet Etymologies from a Sa- 
von Original, will often preſent you with the 
Definition of the Thing, in the Reaſdn of the 
Name. For the Saxons often in their Names 
 Pxpreſs the Nature of the Thing; as in the 
Mord Pariſh, in the Saxon, it is Ppeore-rcype, 


which ſignifies, the Precinct of which the 


Prieſt had the Care; in Engliſh, Prieſt- ſhire. 


O, Ealvopman-ycype, 7s the Diviſion or Pre- 


cinct over which the Earl heretofore, as now 
the Sheriff, had Dominion or Juriſdiction, 


which we now call a County; ix Engliſh, 

the Alderman s or FEarl's-ſhire. Throne i Sa. 

ron, is expreſſed by the compound Word 

' Dpym-rewcle, hat is, the Seat of Majeſty. 
A Lunatick ig calPd ona ð-eoc, that is, one 

who is ſick every Month, or Moonſick; and 


one 
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one poſleſs'd with a Devil, ir calld, . 
yeoc, or Devil ſick. 
The Saxon Word, Conx- xemed, Farth-mete, 


or Earth-meaſure , ſignifies guſt the ſame as 
the Greek Word Geometria, Geometry, Fay 


is a Compound of the like Words; for eos, 


Senifies Earth, and Femer, Menſyra, or Mea- 


ſure. And had we not loſt this old Enghſh 


Saxon Word, eopS-zemer, and taken into its 


place the Mord Geometry, from the Greeks, 


People could never have been ſo ſilly as to 


| fay, as is uſually ſaid of a nice Piece of Ar. 
chitecture, that it hangs by Geometry; for 


the common People , in thoſe Days, knew 
what was meant by the Word then uſed, as 


well as the beſt Grecian, by that which is 5 ſi b. | 
ſtituted in its place. 


or Latin Arithmeticus; indeed, Jy expref 


From hence, one might be tempted to think | 


that the common People, in the Time of the Sa-. 


xons, underſtood more than the common People 


nov, or at leaſt were leſs expos'dto Miſtake ; be- 
cauſe the Words of their Mother Tongue were 


more comprehenſive and ſcientifical, and leſs 
liable to give them wrong Ideas. So the Sa- 


xon Word Bemm-chæprrg, expreſſes an Arith- 
metician, as well as the Greek Agptuflinds, 


es 
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ſes it more fully, for Benm, ſignifies Number, 
and chæ N 15 crafty „ .0r knowing. that is, 
one knowing, skilled, or skilful in Numbers; 
whereas the Greek imports only a Numberer, 


or one that has ſome Relation or other to 


Numbers; and this was underſivod by every 


Saxon Teoman , without the Aſſiſtance of any 
other Tongue. Now this ſhews, that we had no 
neceſſity of taking in theſe Greek Words into 


our Language, to expreſs the Idea, which 


was as well expreſs d before, but only out of 


Delicacy, berauſe they ſeem'd to have a better 
Sound. When the Words which ſtood for 
Arithmetick, Geometry, Aſtronomy, Rheto- 
rick, and Grammar, were ſpoke among the 


Saxons, every one underſtood them; but now 


1 vag g ſubſtituted Greek Works in red pla- 


they are not under ſtood by any but the 


2 „tho every Body would underſtand 


them, had they been continued in our own 
| Language. So an Aſtronomer, Rhetorician, 


and Grammarian, in that Language, are ex- 


preſſed by, Tunpol- chæyvig 5 Spnæe- chæpriß * 


and Sdcær- ch RN N Fungol is a Star, Sppec 7s 


Speech, and Srxp is @ Letter. Now theſe 


expreſs the Ideas more fully than the Greet; 


importing one Skhilful, or skill'd, in Stars, in 
Speech, and in Letters. Hence it is that the 


learn d 
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learmd Tac Caſaubon /ays, this Language is a 
great Imitator of the Greek. 

This Obſervation of the Saxon Compounds 
| direflly overthrows that vulgar Error, that 
the Saxon Language conſiſts moſtly of Mono- 

Hlables. It is true indeed, that moſt of our 

Engliſh Monoſyllables come from the Saxons, 

but they have avaſt Variety of compound Words, | 

and ſome of ſeven or eight Syllables; and of. | 
ten compound into one ſingle Word, three or : 
four Words uſed in Latin, or modern Engliſh, 
to expreſs the ſame thing; as, the Dioceſs of 
the Biſhop of London, in Latin, Præfectura 
Epiſcopi Londinenſis, zs expreſs d by one Word 
in the Saxon, London- cearven- bircop- revdxle, the Mt 
| Biſhop of London's Seat or See. So, Lanxpana - 
by - cypica, in one Word, ſignifies the Churck 
of the City of Canterbury; in Latin, Eccleſia 
Cantuarienſis. Un- xelypendlic, /gnzfies not to 
be believed; un- xepeatendlice, without Fore- 
thought; un- xeyvnrgendlice, without Puniſſl- 
ment, or Scotfree. So that in Compounds this 

Language is very happy, wherein are ex- 

preſs d the Qualities, Relations, and Affe. 

_ Etons of things, conſpicuouſly and elegantly. 
Death #s expreſs d by Larr- xedal, which word 
for word, ſignifies the Separation of the Soul 

from che 1 or Soul- Separation; are, - 


ning 
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vifying Ghoſt, or Soul, and Lodale, Sepa- | 
fation. 

What fad W ork der 1 e Caparity 
make of the hard Words, Orthodox, and Hes 
retick ; when, ſhould you have ſpoke the ſame 
things in the Saxon Language, wherem Or- 
thodox is expreſi'd by pihx- xeleap- pull, one 
who was full of, or had a right Belief; and 
Heretick by Dpol-man, one who dwells in Er- 
ror, the plaineſt Saxon Churl would have un- 
= aderſtood yon; nor could he here have under- 

* ſtood the Terms without the Thing; nor was 
there need of Sthool-Learning to underſtand 

* thoſe Terms. How handſome is the Word © 

= Phariſces expre/id among the Saxons, who 
= calttd them, „ Tunbop-halgena, or ſeparate- holy 3 
Men holy apart by themſelves, of 4 Holineſs 
* whereby they were ſeparated and diſtinguiſh'd 
| from others; fanvop, Janiping . and 
halgena, holy. 
This it the Lan guage in which the ear. 
lieſt Royal Progenitors, of our moſt pious and 
excellent Queen , founded the true Religion 
among us ; in this Languge they received 
| the Chriſtian Religion, and the joyful Ti- en | 
dings of the Saviour of the World. In this 1 \ 
Language, the Ancient Fathers of our Gouns RE 
try, the pious Saxon Kings, laid the happy 
Founda- 
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Foundations of our Liberties and our Laws. 
Here you may ſee how they guarded their 
Religion by their Laws. They prohibit- 
ed by an expreſs Law, not only to exerciſe 
any Calling, but to do or tranſact any world- 
ly Buſineſs, on the Sabbath-day ; and this 
Law not being ever repeal d, as we know of, 

nor (as is to be hoped) ever grown into ſuch 
univerſal Diſuſe as to induce a Probability of 
4 Repeal, why ſhould it not be the Common 
Law of England? So ſtrict were our pious 
— Anceſtors iu keeping this Day holy, that they 
made a Law, that if a Villain or Slave did 

' work on the Sabbath-day, if it was by his 
Mafter”s Command, he thereby became free; 
and the Lord was to forfeit 30's. which was 
then near as much in Quantity as 51. now; 
but if ſuch Work were done of his own Head, 
without his Maſter's Knowledge, the Villain 
or Slave was then to be whipd: And if 4 
Servant who was free, broke the Sabbath 
without his Maſter's Command, he thereby be- 
came a Slave, or elſe was to forfeit 60 s. 4 
vaſt Penalty for a Servant in thoſe Days. 
Aud in caſe a Prieſt did offend in this Nature, 
be always was by their Law ( in this caſe, 
as indeed in all other) to forfeit double what 
a Layman was to forfeit ; becauſe they thought 
3 
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he was more mexcuſable, as knowing his Du- 


ty better, and the Example would do double 
the Miſchief. The Ten Commananients were 
made part of their Law, and conſequently 
were once part of the Law of England; #0 


that to break any of the Ten Commanaments, 


was then eſteem d a Breach of the Common Law 


of England; and why it is not ſo now, perhaps 
it may be difficult to give a good reaſon. 


xlix 


7% 4 Lawyer, even a Pratlicer at the 
Bar, this Language cannot but be of great 


De; ſince the very Elements and Foundati- 
ons of our Laws, are laid in thus Tongue ; 


and for want of it the very Terms of our 
Law are ſometimes miſtaken, and often not 


throughly underſtood - for we have many 


Law Terms which ſeem to be French, yet are 


only diſguiſed in a Norman Dreſs, and really 


have a Saxon Original. As to inſtance in one 


Word, inſtead of many; we read in the Com- 


mon Law many things concerning Name, Nam, 


: | Naam, ſometimes Namps and Nams, ſignifying. 


| aDiſtreſs, which in the barbarous Latin, is Na- 
mium; and from thence comes Namatiop, and the 


Verb namare, to deſtrain. Al which are plainly 


Saxon Words turn'd into French and Latm, 
and come from the Saxon Verb niman, capere, 
to take ; which, when underſtood, ſerves very 


” much 


[ 
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much to clear up all that intricate and ab: 
ſiruſe Learning, de Namio, and to put an 
End to the Diſputes about the Difference be- 
uten Vetito Namio and Withernam ; about 
which many, as my Lord Coke ſays, have er- 


red, thinking they were the ſame. Now he, 
ro ſhew the Difference, appeals to the Etymo- 


logy of the Word Withernam, and ſays it 
comes from the two Saxon Words Weder, and 


| Naam; Weder, ſays he, which common Speech 
has turn d to Oder, or Other; and Naam, which 
comes from the Saxon nemmem, or nammem, to 


take hold on, or diſtrain. Now they who are 
acquainted with the Saxon Tongue, know that 


there are 10 ſuch Words as theſe in that Lan. 
guage; yet this is to be reckoned Vitium Sæculi 
only, and not to be imputed to that great 


Man, but to the want of Books and other 


Helps to the Underſtanding that Tongue 


However the Meaning of thoſe Words, which 


my Lord Coke /uppos'd to be true Saxon, be- 
ing much the ſame with, the true Saxon, his 
Argument remains as ſtrong and forcible; and 
at the ſame time the Error argues a ſtrong Ne- 
ceſſity of underſtanding this * to clear 
up. ſuch Difficulties. 

For the trueDerivation of Withernamgs os | 
the Saxon I ords yen, wither, which ſignifies 


contr a 
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any other Original is in vain. This clearly ex- 
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contra, contrary; and nam, or mim, captio, or 
taking; that is, contra captio, contrary taking, 
or taking by way of Repriſal, which is the 
true Meaning of this Word, and to ſearch for 


plains what is meant, by taking Gooas in Wither- 
nam, which ig no more than to take other Goods 
of John a Stiles, in lieu of Goods which he took 
under colour of diſtreſs, and will not deliver 


when required by Law. So in the Caſe of the 
Writ, called de Homine replegiando, which i/- 
| /aes to deliver up the Perſon of another, when 
| he is detain'd againſt Law; if he who had the 


Cuſtody of him, has diſpoſed of him elſewhere, 


ſo as that he is not delrver'd according to the 


Command of that Writ, another Writ goes 
out which is called a Capias in Withernam , 


which is to take his Body by way of Repriſal. 
This Word Withernam alſo ſignifies Repriſals To 


taken at Sea, by Letters of Mart-ſhips. 


The Words naam, nam, and nim come from 


the Saxon Verb niman, capere, to take; and 


ftriftly ſignify taking, but aus atively the thing 


taken; and thence: it is, that Namps and 
Namium come to ſignify a Diſtreſs: as where 
mention is made of thoſe who hold Plea de 
vetito Namio, the Meaning is, holding Plea 
of Diftreſſes taken and forbid to be replevied. 
0 . This 
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er yet ,- 
ports an that Ty ongue. 


This Inſtance ſhews how precarious it is, to 
borrow Etymologies from others, and to truſt 
to Tranſlations for the very Terms of our 


Laws. *Tis too common an Opinion among 
thoſe who ſtudy the Law, that the Knowleage 
of Law French, as they call it, is ſufficient 
for making themſelves Maſters of their Pro- 


Feſſion; whereas tis plain, that having Re- 


courſe to the Saxon Originals is of great Uſe, 


not to fay Neceſſity, to a perfect Knowledge 
of the true Reaſon of the Law, which for 


want thereof is ſo often and ſo grofly miſtaken. 


Indeed, without being acquainted with the 


Law French, wherein ſo much of our Law, 
yet in force, is written, a Man cannot pre- 


tend to the Name of a Lawyer ; but by adding 
the Saxon to it, both the French, and the Laws 
therein wrote will be much better and more 
clearly underſtood. 


And here I cannot but obſerve, that while 
the Saxon is totally ueglected, ſome, not con- 


tent to learn the Law French for what is al. 


ready wrote in it, ſeem fond of the of of it, 
aud of writing new things in it; 


but for 
what reaſon I am at a Loſs, and at a great- 


why any Lawyer ſhould write Re- 


is that which we find in the old Statutes 


The beſt Law French 
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and Tear Books, which 1s ſuppos'd to be that 
Tongue which the French ſpoke about the Time 
of William the Firſt, and ſome time after : 
That is to ſay, it is the Speech which the 
French themſelves have laid aſide as impure 
for above five hundred Tears. So that Law 


French is nothing but the barbarous unpoliſhyd 2 


= Beginning, or Chaos of the modern French; 


and ſeems, in my Opinion, to ſerve for little 


elſe, but to cramp good Senſe, and confine 
= the beſt Reaſoning, within the narrow Limits 
= of a Tongue form'd in the Ignorance of Times. 
Aud can any Engliſhman, whoſe nativeTongue 
far exceeds the French after all its Refine- 


ment, value himſelf upon writing in that 
which is the Refuſe of the French Language? 
But if wwe conſider the preſent State of Law 


French, as uſed by ſome modern Reporters. 
wherein all the antiquated true French is loſt, 


and inſtead thereof Engliſh Words ſubſtituted 
with French Terminations tack'd to them; this 


| 


till makes it worſe, and thereby it is become 


even the Corruption of” an imperfett and bar- 
} barous Speech, underſtood by no Foreigner, not 
even by the French themſelves, ſerving only 


as a Mark of our Subjection to the Normans, 
and for the uſe of which the French deſpiſe us. 


FR 
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Nay, can any Engliſhman write in this 
Tongue, and not bring to mind that ſlaviſh De- 
iu of William the Firſt, totally to extinguiſh 
and aboliſh the noble Engliſh Language; for 


which Purpoſe he made a Law, that all Plead- 1 


ings in Court, and Arguments at the Bar, and 
on the Bench ſhould be in French? But the 
Deſign fail d ; for tho this might ſtop the Pro. 
greſs of our Language, it could not extirpate 


it, alths that Law continued till 36. E. III. 


when a Law was made by that great King, for 


the Reſtoration of the Engliſh Tongue. The 


true Reaſon of that Statute, is given in the 
Preamble; That in foreign Countries, Juſtice 


was always obſerved to be beſt done, where 


their Laws were ſtudied and practiſed in 


their own Language. IT jhall then leave it to 
be conſidered by thoſe who publiſh Reports 


in Law French; Whether it is not a Diſho- 


nour to our Nation, an Aﬀront to our Lan- 
guage, infinttely preferable to that of the 
French, and a Compliment paid even to the Bar- 


barity of that People? Whether it is not doing 


Injuſtice, to every eloquent Judge upon the 
Bench, and to every goad Speaker at the Bar, 
and miſerably enervating the Arguments of e- 
very handſome Reaſoner ? It is not in the 
Power of that Language, even in its Purity 


| and 
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and higheſt Improvement, to repreſent a good 
Maſculine Engliſh Speech ; and, were it ne- 
ver ſo good a Language, a Tranſlation can ne- 
ver come up to the Original; and writing Re- 
| ports in French is nothing but preſenting the 


World with Tranſlations, inſtead of Originals. 


But to return to the Vſe.of the Saxon Tongue; 


a Lawyer has this farther Advantage, from 
= the Knowledge thereof; for it will bring him 
= acquaintedwith a Bodyof Laws, made under our 
= Saxon Kings, for the Space of about five hundred 
= Zears, as yet extant in this Language, and 
* moſt of them printed and tranſlated by Mr. 
= Lambard, 2½ to great Diſadvantage. But, 
= for the Benefit of the Profeſſors of the Law, 
= and other Lovers of Antiquity, the reverend 
= and learned Mr. Elſtob deſigns to publiſh a 
more compleat, and more correct Edition of 
thoſe Laws ; from whom, as he us Maſter of 
the Language wherein they are wrote, and of 
the other Northern Tongues, as well as killed 
in Hiſtory and Antiquities, the I orld may ex- 
55 pect a very exact, and very uſeful Piece. 


In this new Collection of Saxon Laws, there 
will be added King Ethelbert's Laws, who 


F was the firſt Chriſtian King of the Saxons, 
never before publiſhed in any Volume of Laws. 
In this, Lambard's Tranſlation of what he pub. 

e., 


. 
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liſhed, will be recti d, and the true Senſe and 
Spirit of the Law preſerved throughout ; to- 


gether with learned References and Obſerva- 


tions thereupon. Aud theſe Laws, give me 
leave to ſay, Sir, tho of ſ great Antiquity, 
will appear upon an impartial Peruſal of them, 
to be neither ſo ſhort nor ſorude, but that they will 
endure a Compariſon, with the beſt Specimens of 
this kind to be met with, in the early Laws of 


ueighbouriug Nations, tho' of a much later date 
than thoſe; aud I doubt not will be highly ac- 
ceptable to all Lovers of Antiquity, and par- 


ticularly uſeful fo the Engliſh Lawyers, who, 


T hope, will find both Pleaſure aud Inſtruction 


therein, and that none will think he has fini- 


_ ſhed his Studtes of the Common Law, without 4 
diligent Peruſal of them, in the Tongue wherem 
they were wrote, tho he make uſe of the 
Tranſlation to aſſiſt him in ſo doing. A Fo. 


reigner would be ſurprized, ſhould he hear 


that ſuch a Body of our Laws was wrote in : 


a Language, which was the Mother of the 
Engliſh Tongue, and that our Engliſh Law: 


vers did negtett the Original, and thereby were 
forced to ſtoop to Tranſlations. To quote Lam- 
bard's Tranſlation of the Saxon Laws, is like. 


quoting of Dacier, for a Verſe in Horace; or 


Lunge, for a Paſſage in ' Tully s Offices. In 
1 which 
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which the Authority is really attributed to the 
Tranſlator, and not to the Author; for in the 
one caſe you quote Lambard, and not the Saxon 
Laws, and in the other LU Eſtrange, and not 
Cicero. 

"Tis endleſs to recount the Miſtakes of great 
Lawyers, Hiſtorians, Geographers, Lexico- 
graphers and Antiquaries, for want of ſome 
Knowledge in this Tongue. The mention of 

ſome few of them may be of uſe, to incite young 
Gentlemen to ſtudy a Language, the want 
whereof has betray'd ſome great Men into Mi- 

8 ſtakes; and for that End only, and not out of 
any Vanity of ſhewing their Failings, but with 
all due Regard to their Characters, I beg leave 
to hint ſome few-of them. This Language was. 
very little known in my Lord Coke's T ime, who 

bad little Afi tance therein, and few Oppor- 
tunities of being acquainted therewith, with- 
out ſpending more time than it was poſſible 

for him to ſpare from his more neceſſary Stu- 

| dies, elſe his Etymologies would have been 

much more exact. He ſays in his firſt Inſti- 
tutes, that the Word Heriot comes from the 

=p Saxon Heregeat, that is, from Here, Lord, and 

| gear, beſt, as much as to ſay, the Lord's beſt; 

but this is very wide of the true Derivation, for. 


Heregear, by the Saxons wrote thus, hene zent. 
aun; 
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among them ſignified Bellicus apparatus, Armour, 
Weapons, or Proviſion for War, from the Saxon 
Word hene, or here, which ſignifies an Army, and 
ead, or ʒeod, fuſus, effuſus, quaſi fuerit quid 
in Exercitum erogatum, and was a Tribute of 
old given to the Lord of a Mannor, for his 
better Preparation towards War ; and there- 
fore at their firſt Inſtitution, they were 
paid in Arms and Habiliments of War, as 
you will ſee among the Laws of King Canutus: 
One of the King's Thanes was to pay for his 
Heriot ; four Horſes, two of them equipped, 
two Swords, four Spears, and as many Shields, 
4 Helmet, and a Coat of Mail. 8 
Soc that it ſeems this Heriot was 7 far 
from being the beſt Beaſt, that it was rather 
the beſt Arms. Aud indeed, this was an In- 
vention of King Canutus, 70 2 ply the Want 
of his Daniſh Army, which he had disbanded 
at the Importunity of his Subjects, by procu- 
ring great Part of the Arms of his Kingdom 
to be given to him, and to Lords of Mannors 
under him, as a Tribute. This ſhews likewiſe 
bow this Service of « a Heriot, differs from that 
of Relief, which is confounded by many Wri- 
ters with the Heriot, as tho they were the 
ſame ; but we never read of any ſuch thing as a 
Relief among the Saxons. In Proceft of Time, 
- this 
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this Heriot came to be paid in Goods, and 
= nw very often in Money. 
= So my Lord Coke brings the W ord Huſting, 
= from 1wo Saxon Words bur, a Houſe, and Pin, 
; Thing; whereas the Word is a pure Saxon 


Mord, wrote thus, Puxemge, and in that Lan- 


guage ſignifies Concilium, any Council in general, 
or a Court. And therefore it warapplyed fo 
= rhe ſupreme Court of the City of London, 

= called The Court of Haſtings, which is of Saxon 
Extract, and heretofore was held every Mon- 
= aAay. In this Senſe you find the Word uſed in 


Cron. Sax. An. 1012. Lenamon pa þone Birceop. 


7 lædden hine do hiopa hung; They took the 


Biſhop, that #5, Tiphogus, and led him to their 


Council. 


3 ſaid by my Lord Chief Taftice Holt, ix 
= Keyling's Reports, in the caſe of the Queen and 


Mawgridge, that Murder was a Term, no 


where uſed but in this Iſand, and was a Word 


framed in the Reign of King Canutus, upon 4 


particular Occaſion ; and for that, he quotes 


@ Law of Edward the Confeſſor, in the fol- 


lowing Words, Murdra quidem inventa fuerunt 


in diebusCanuti Regis. But this Mord Mur- 


| der, is a Saxon W ord, and to be found in ſe- 
vieral Places in the ancient Saxon Laws, and | 


Is of a very ancient Date, probably as old as 
the 


lix 


Ix 


We frequently in Saxon Authors find the Words 
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the Saxon Tongue itſelf, which is about frue 
hundred Tears older than Canutus's Time. 


Mopoup, Mop den, and Mondop, Murther, or Mur- 
der, and theſe come from the ancient Saxon Word 
Mops, which ſignifies a violent Death, or ſud- 
den Deſtruction, and ſometimes ſignifies Mur- 


der in the preſent Senſe of our common Lawyers. 


From hence comes the barbarous Latin Term 


Mordrum, and Murdrum, and the Verbs Mor- 


drare, Murdrare, and Mordridare, which are 
of much greater Antiquity than King Canutus, 


who began his Reign but in 1016. Sometimes 
Murder among the Saxons, is expreſid by 
Mop*S-ozb, and Mop d- peopc, a deadly Work, or 
baneful Deed. So Mops-rlaga, 1c a Murderer, 
in barbarous Latin Murdrator, and Mop ð-rlaße, 
a killing, or murdering. In Teutonic Mid, 
 ſegnifies Death, from thence you have Moꝛderije. 
a violent Death, Homicidium, Trucidatio, v#/go 
Murdrum, i# French Meurdre, in Spaniſh 


Muertre, in Engliſh Murder. From thence the 


Teutonick Verb Soden, 16 Murdrare with 
them, and from thence comes the Adverb 
Mondelincks inſidioſe, more Sicarii , vulgo 
Mordrice. In Iſlandicſ it is Mod, which ſig- 


nifies Homicidium occultatum, and Moꝛdings 


OE franay for Sicarius, an Aſſaſſin. In Gothick it is 1 
- Maurther ; E 


Maurther ; in many Places in the Goſpel 
you'll find this Word ſignifying wilful Murder, 
Mar. 15. 7. Thaei in Antigodan Maurther Ga- 
tawideaun, in Engliſh, Who had committed 
Murder alſo in the Inſurrection. John 8. 44. 
Gains Manna Maurtherga was fram frumiſtga, 
that is, He was a Murderer from the begin- 
ning. Upon this Occaſion Mareſcal ſays, Com- Gngrr. 
plures interim viri ſummi, jam olim obſeryaye- 72 
rint, maximos quoſque Septentriones Legiſla- 
tores moꝛdꝛi & mutrdet, vocabula varie (pro rati- 
one nimium ſibi peculiaris dialecti) in Legibus 
Latinis adhibuiſſe; unde poſtea plures quoque 
| Europz ivoces eaſdem deprompſiſſe atque in ver- 
naculum ſibi ſermonem tranſtuliſſe judicantur. 
From hence it ſeems pretty plain, that this 
Term was not only uſed in foreign Coun- 
tries, but is of very great Antiquity among 
them, and common to almoſt all the Northern 
Nation. „ 

And as the Term Murder was frequent 
among the Saxons, ſo from them we had our 
Law Word Manſlaughter, which manifeſtly 
comes from the Saxon Word Manflyhde; and 
among King Ina's Laws, there is a Title of 
Laws called, Be Manrlyhde, de Homicidio 3 j,,. Ley 
and the Crime there mention'd is Manſlaughter Ie. 33, 

only, in the Senſe of our Laws, They had a ** 
lo „„ 
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Ixiti 


Int. Leg. 


53. 61. 


led ſeben- Mond, or Murder, are boteleſs, rhat 


That if an open and notorious Death be brought 


ſuch a one be given up to the Relations of : 
the flain ; and if he be accuſed of killing 
the Man, and upon his Tryal the F act be 


proved on him, but not in what manner, as 


The PREFACE. 


#6 a Term call d deop-jlyhre, or Thicf{laughter, 
which was, when a Man flew a Thief juſi up- 
on doing the Act; in which Caſe, to ſhew that 9 
it was not wilful Murder, he was to ſwear, i 
that he killd him flying as a Thief, and im- 
mediately upon the Fact being done. =} 
Nor is it difficult, in my poor Apprehenſion, 

to niake it appear that there were the ſame 
Diſtinctious among the Saxons, between Mur- 
der and Manſlaughter, as now are uſed in our 

Law to this Day; and ſo is the Saxon Law of 
King Canutus to be underſtood, where tis ſaid, 

Ing open mop'$ peopþ Þ Man ry amyndnede, &c. 


about, ſo as that a Man be murdered ; let 


that it was if; let the Biſhop judge him. 
There is another Law runs thus; Houſe-break- 
ing, burning of Houſes, open Theft, that is, 
Robbery, ad open and notorious killing, cal- 


i, unexpiable. 
Aud with a little r it pry” be found 
that theſe Diſtinctions, together with the 
Word Murder , were m uſe in other Nations 

| . ws 
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| | before ours, from whence, in all Probability, we 
= had them; and are ſtill in uſe in ſeveral Parts 
of Europe to this Day. In many of the Laws 


in the Codex Legum Antiquarum, /ecret Ho- 


© | micide is called Murder, not according to the 


= common Notion that ſome Lawyers have had 
M an Homicide done between two Perſons, 
and no one preſent ; but as done with Marks 
= of intended Secrecy and labour d Privacy, 
which neceſſarily infers Malice premeditate, 
which is Murder at Common Law. The Ba- In. Lee. 
varian Law calls this Species of Homicide , __— 
Murder. Si quis liberum occiderit furtivo mo- = Seck. 
do, & in flumine qecerit, quod Bawarii mur- 3. 

= 4rido dicunt, Sc. So in another Place, Si quis 
furtivo modo, occiſus fuerit, & ita abſconſus quod 

1 | gamurdrit dicunt ; ſuch Offences were capital, 
and the Offenders were to be ſubject to their 

whole Weregild, which was Pretium Capitis. 

o inter Leges Friſonum, there ts a Title de In * 
Mordrido, which is the ſame as our Murder, 2 
and a diſtinct Title, de Homicidiis. So among 
the Longobard Laws we read, A Int. Leg. 
veneficio ſeu quolibet modo furtivæ mortis per- 2 a7 
emerit, aut conſentiens fuerit, mortis ſententiam Tit. 9. 
incurrat, omniumque ſuarum rerum mobilium Sect. 39. 
& immobilium facultatem amittat. Among the 

| Tiga) there is this Law, Quicunq; neſciens 
hominem 
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_ Sa 3 hominem occiderit, & nullum contra eum 

Li.6. Tit. odium habuerit, reus mortis non erit, non 

5. Sect ui. enim juſtum ut poena percutiat quem voluntas 

bhuomicidii non cruentat. One who kills ano- 

ther; as the ſame Laws ſay, incaute vel indi- 

ſerete ex improviſo ictu, becauſe it was not 

committed, diſpoſito malitiæ ſpiritu, aut nocendi 

voluntate, was not eſteem d guilty of the Infamy 

, Murder, quia mortuum voluntarie non occi- 

dit. This anſwers to our Homicide per infortu- 

nium, or Chancemedley. And the ſame Laws 

ay, that Acceſſaries in Murder are Principals, 

So in ſeveral Places in the Longobard Laws, 

we read of the ſeveral Species of Homicide, 

33 call d in our Law, Homicide ex neceſſitate, 

5 8 and ſe defendendo; as alſo Tryals by Battle, 

Sedt. 2. Fire and Water Ordeal, ſuch as was among 
i. _ 1 

the Saxons; and many other Inſtances might 

be given of the like nature if it were not 700 

tedious for a Preface. 

The Lawyer will find a farther V/e of 

the Saxon Tongue, in reading ancient Grants 

and Charters of Princes, Foundations of 

Churches, and Biſhops Sees, the Bounds and 

Limits of Counties, Towns and other Pre- 

cintts, which are not well to be under ſtood 

without the Aſſiſtance of this Language. The 

Tas Charter of the City of London , which is 

extant 


The PREFACE. 
extant is wrote. in the Saxon Tongue, procur'd 
by the then Buſbop of London from William 


the Firſt ; but is no where, that 1. know of, 


well tranſlated, 
Hou lame are all our Law Dictionaries: in 
reſpect of the Saxon Etymologies ? It is fre- 
quent to find not only one Letter for another, 
but ſometimes one Word for another, and of, 
tentimes Words ſet down for Saxon, never 


IXv 


heard of before; and not underſtanding this 


Language they tranſcribe one from another, ſo 
that the Editions, inſtead of being better, are 


worſe and worſe, and the laſt Edition becomes 


more corrupt than the firſt. 

There was once a Diſpute in a Court of 
Juſtice upon a Leaſe, wherein there was a 
2F Reſervation of Rent half yearly at Rudmas- 


day: This Rudmas-day puzled the Counſel 


grievouſly , and they knew not what to make 
of it : they had never heard of St. Rudmas, 

nor could find any ſuch Saint in all the Ca- 
= /endar; at laſt when it was unfolded_that 
= Rove ſignified a Croſs, and Maſle-day or Meſſe- 
= day ſignified a Feaſt-day ; then the Matter 


was plain, the Expreſſion ſgniſhing Holy- 
croſs-day, or the Feaſt of the Holy-crofs, and 


the half yearly Reſervation at Rudmaſſe-day 
referred to the two Feaſts of. the Holy-croſs ; 
\ — 
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the one whereof is the third of May; which 
is calld the Invention of the Croſs, and the 
other ir the Exaltation of the Croſs, which iz 
the fourteenth day of September, and known iſ 
to this day to all e about V. eniſon, 5 =” 
the Name of Holy-rood-day. 4 
In the Caſe of the Queen and Serjeant Whit- 2» 
taker, which was in the Queen's Bench, Trin. 
Term in the fourth year of this Queen, on a 
Mandamus to reſtore the Defendent to the 
Place of Recorder of Ipſwich: F the Force 
f the Saxon Word pic, Wic, and the man- 
ner of ſpeaking, familiar amongſt our An- 
ceſtors, had been thorougly conſider d, there 
would not have been ſuch a long Diſpute, whe- 
ther there was a Variance between Villa de 
Gippo, & Villa de Gippo Vico. For in Ca- 
xon the Word pie, in Engliſh Wich, ſignifies a 
Town, but is oftentimes in that Language made 
alſo a Termination to the Name of a Town, 
which yet is a complete Name without it; and 
fo ſignifies only emphatically, and not any 
thing different from the Name of the Town ; 
as Lunden: pie, Lunden-Wic, that is, London- 
Town, 7s the ſame as London, and fi ignifies. 
0 more tho London be the complete Name, 
and without the Word Wic, would ſtill haue 
been the ſame. So the Shire or County of De- 
von, 
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von, in the old way of Speaking would, or 
might at leaſt, be called the County of Devon- 


W ſhire, which is the conſtant Expreſſion in old 


Deeds, and ſignifies the ſame thing tho it be 
tautologous; nor did any one ever imagine that 
the County of Devon, and the County of De- 
vonſhire were to different Counties, altho. 
Shire here has juſt the ſame Relation, as Wic 
in the other Caſe : So that the moſt that can 
be made of it is, that it amounts to a Tauto- 
lagy anciently very familiar, but can't be a 
Variance, or ſignify a different thing. | 

T did not think of being ſo particular in this 
Matter; but 1 take Satisfattion in doing it, 


for the ſake of the young Students and Bar- 
= rifters at Law, many of which I have the 
Honour to know, and from whoſe early Ge- 
nius, good Learning, and great Induſtry, the 
= World may be in hopes of ſeeing as good a H- 
fem of Laws as any whatſoever. I am per- 


ſuaded the Law of England is capable of ſuch 
an Improvement, was there the ſame Encou- 
ragement 4s in other Countries to do it: And 


' were ſuch a Work encourag d by the Publick, 


which would be to the Honour of the Nation, 


I doubt not but there would be found among 
our Lawyers, Men of Learning and Abilities, 
| equal to ſuch a uſeful Most. Sir Matthew 


e 2 e e 
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Hale's Analyſis has ſhewn what of this nature 
may be done, if ſuch a thing were thoroughly 
encourag d, tho perhaps the F. oundation hould 
be laid a little deeper. 

Nor « the Knowledge, Sir, of this Lan- 
guage unuſeful even to the Divine, or indeed 
To any ſuch as have a mind to ſtudy the Anti- 
quities of the beſt conſtituted Church in the 
World, the Church of England. By the at- 
cient Saxon Monuments we are able tòô de- 
monſtrate, that the Faith, Worſhip, and Dif. 

cipline of our holy Church, is in great Meaſure 
the ſame with that of the primitive Saxons, 
aud that ſhe is reform'd only from the Corru- 
ptions of the Church of Rome, the Novelty 
of many whereof, theſe will enable us to di- 
 fſeover. Here we find the Government of the 
Church, conſtantly under Biſhops, to be as an- 
cient as the Chriſtian Religion with us, and 
that in the earlieſt Times their Power and 
Authority exceeded even that of the Temporal 
1 
Here 5010 find 710 nne claimed by 
Rome, and St. Paul oftentimes declared 
equal, and ſometimes ſuperiour to St. Peter; 
for he has ſometimes the Name of ſupreme 
Teacher in holy Church given to him: Seins 
Popel pe ir pe he ge N loppeop pe fe * m 
5 bby 
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helg Kipk; Saint Paul, who is the Higheſt 


Teacher which we have in holy Church: P/ 


ſibly Rome had not then reſolved to derive her 


Supremacy from St. Peter, nor did our Ance- 


ftors it ſeems allow that Title, ſince St. Peter 
was not efteem'd ſo hi 80 as his Brother 3 


Hr. Paul. 


The Popiſh Prieſts could not with % wh 
| Confidence charge us with a Crime, at leaſt 


not with Novelty in having the Scripture in 
our Mother Tongue ; did they know that the 


I 


whole Bible was tranſlated into Saxon, our 


| Mother Tongue, abave eight hundred Tears 
| ago, by Prieſts, great Prelates, and celebra- 
ted Kings of England, to be ſeen great part 
thereof to this very day. King Alfred with 


XIX 


ble into Saxon, which was then the vulgar. 
Language, and firſt divided the Scripture antq 
Portions to be read on Feſtivals. Nay the 
Saxon Kings not only permitted ſuch Tranſla- 
tions, and encourag'd them by their qwn pious 
and great Example, but made Laws for eſla- 


 bliſhing thereof, and for teaching the Scriptures 


in their own Language. The People were 


| ſo far from being enjoined to pray in an un. 
known Tongue, that ſevere Laws were laid on 


them, enatting, that every Man ſhou!d Jeary 


£3 the 


Ixx 
Int. Leg. 


' Cannt. 
2.2. 
Linub. 


Canon. 


Ee 
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the Lord's Prayer, and the Apoſtles Creed, that 
he might attain to the true Faith, and that 
thereby he might be enabled to pray according 
to that Faith; and ſuch as refuſed to learn 


them were not to be admitted to the Sacra- 
ment, white living; nor to Chriſtian Burial, 


| when dead. And to that Purpoſe Canons 


Were alſo made; as in lfrick the Archbiſhop's 


Time, which was above ſeven hundred Tears 
ago, a Canon was made which enjoins the 
Prieſts on Sundays and Holy-days to teach the 


true Senſe of the Goſpel to the People, in En- 
.gliſh, and alſo to teach them their Pater no- 


ſter and Creed. The Saxon Homilies, and other 


Saxon Writings, will farther acquaint you 


that the monſtrous Doctrine of Tranſubſtan- 


. tiation, deſtructive of all Science, and againſt 


all common Senſe, was not thought hs in the 
Days of our Saxon Anceſtors. 
This Language will help the Divine to 


Councils, Canons, and Decrees of our Eu-. 


gliſb Church, whereby he may the more eaſily 


refute the Calumny of the Papiſts , that we 


have departed from the Faith of our Ance- 


= where he may find that the Doctrine of 
the Church concerning our Faith and the holy 


Euchariſt, was the ſame antiently as it is now, 


and that Popery was then but an Infant, a 


NEW 
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roſe to its highth. 


From the Ignorance of this Ton gue ; Men 
have unawares been led into Prophaneneſs, 


Ix 
zew invented thing, which about the Conqueſt 


and have been tempted to ridicule a Tranſla- 


tion of the ſacred Scriptures, which tho miſe 
taken, ought, in regard td the Dignity of the 
Original, to be preſerved from being made 


the Object of Feſt. I my ſelf have heard the 


ſecond Verſe of the firſt Chapter of the ſinging 


Pſalms, treated by ſome with great Contempt, 
calling it Nonſenſe and unintelligible : but the 
Nonſenſe proceeded only from their Ignorance, 


The Verſe objefted to, and that before it runs 


thus : The Man is bleſt that hath not bent, to 


wicked Read his Ear; nom in the Word Read 


or Rede was the Feſt, which for their Lives 
they could not underſtand; but had they con- 


fulted the Original of their own Language, 
they would ſoon have found, that Read, other- 

| Wiſe Rede, as it is to be found in old Bibles, 

in Saxon Ræde, ſignified Counſel or Advice; 


in which Meaning, I hope, it will be allo” if 


to be very gaad Senſe : So Rædber-men, or 


Redes-men, Juiſies C ounſellors. 


As to our Hiſtorians and Antiquarie Wert 


ſeems to be abſolutely neceſſary for them to 


how ſome Knowledge of” this Tongue, if they 


e 4 8 would 


* 
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before we were born, is to live like Children, 
and to underſtand nothing but what directiy 


Life of a ſordid Mechanic b. 


Heredi- 
tary 
Right. 4 


. . 
F Maud the Empreſs, he ſays, That when ſne 
was in Poſſeſſion, ſhe never took upon her the 


: Dr. Higden miſtaken in his Aſſertions about 


EE ſignifying Queen ; but among the Engliſh- Ha- 
ons they had no ſuch thing : They did not 


Error, among many, committed by the Author of 
the Hereditary Right of the Crown of England, 
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wonld' give us a complete Account of thmgs 
before, and ſome time after William the Firſt : 
Tt ſhould ſeem difficult to write accurately of 
thoſe times without it. Hiſtory and Anti- 
quity is the Glaſs of Time; to know nothing 


tends to the getting a Penny, ts to true * 


Aud here give me leave to tale notice of one 


which, if he had compar'd with ſome Saxon Re- 
cords, he could not have fallen into. Speaking 


Title of Queen, but either rerain'd that of Em- 
preſs, or elle called herſelf Domina Anglorum» 
the Lady of the Engliſh ; and therefore concludes 


that matter. But that Author is himſelf mi- 


ſtaken; for Lady of the Engliſh was the Title of 
Queen. Among the ancient Franks, they PEE 
a Feminine deduced from the Maſeuline Ku- 


nmx, King, which was called Kunmgmna , 


. A any Feminine from their Lynng, or Lyng, | 


Ari. 
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s /nifying King; but they uſed two other Words 
t ſigniß the Queen, and thoſe were Lyen and 
Ss plzpbu. Lyen, Cwen, originally ſignified the 
Pife of any one, but afterward, propter Ex- Diſerta- 
cellentiam, it came to be applied to the Wife 18 183 ye 
of the King only ; and therefore the a 
was called dr Lyninger Lyen, the Wife of the 
King, and not Lymngenna, from Lyning, King. 
When Cyen had obtain'd this Signification, it 
was yet expreſſed very often by Plaepou, Hlzfdia, 
ſometimes blapbiq, hlapoi, hlaudi, from whence 
comes our Engliſh WordLady. In ſeveral Saxon 
Charters you'll find it ſo expreſ#d; as in two 
of Queen Edith, which are in the Church of 
Wells; Evich feo hlavedi Eadyapber Kinzer lepe 
| xpew, &. The other runs thus; Eavgyp re 
hlaviorge ned Papols Epl min bpobop, &c. Now 
as Fyen ſignified among the Saxons, not only 
a Queen Conſort, and Queen Dowager, but 
an abſolute Queen upon the Throne; ſo læp- 
dia, or Plapon, ſignified the ſame: In the Will 
of Brithric the Thane, you will find a Legacy 
given the Queen, and it is bequeath'd to her 
| by the Name of *xpe Þlxpoun, Dominæ, the 
Lady. In Chron. Saxon. Eadgitha, King Ed- 3 
 ward's Queen Dowager, ts called hlapdið, and 1 N 183 
in the Jame Chronicle, Ethelfleda Queen Re- 194. 
W gant, is called 3 "mos Mypcna Plzporg, 
Ethel- 
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| ÆEthelfred Queen of the Mercians. For as 
plapond, from whence our Engliſh Word Lord 
comes, emphatically ſignified King; ſo Plaporʒ 
ſignified Queen. And from thence it was 
that Maud the Empreſs, to whom all the No- 
bility im the Kingdom had ſworn Allegiance, 
was received by the Engliſh as their Queen, 
according to the then Idiom of the Engliſh 
Tongue, by the Name of blapor, Lady; 


pellation , from Maud the Wife of King 
Stephen, who v called Linzer Lyen, the King's 
Queen. Many more Authorities to this Pur- 


ſhew how Lady came to ſignify Queen. And 


Coat 


——— land, makes Domina, in all the Paſſages out of 


2 t, of Malmsbury in relation to Maud the Empreſs, 
28 and, 


ſhews that ſome of our Kings, choſe to call 


who rightly diſtinguiſh id her, by that Ap. 


poſe may be found, but theſe are enough to 


this is the concurrent Opinion of all learn. 
ed Men that have confidered this Matter. 
Brady 's Dr. Brady , in his Complete Hiſtory of Ehg- 


2.283. bg ſignify Queen. My Lord Coke vs of the 
Co. 1. ſame Opinion, he calls her Queen by the Name 
fa P. 7 of Domina Anglorum ; and on this Occaſion he 


themſelves, Domini Hiberniz, Lords of Ire- 
land, when they were as much Kings of Ire- 

land, as of England or France. And it is pret- 
2 remarkable, Phat from the time of King 


John 
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John to the twenty third Tear of Henry VIII. 
none of our Kings, in all that Interval, thought 
fit to alter this ancient Stite of Dominus, but. 
were called Domini Hiberniz, Lords of Ire- 
land; tho, T ſuppoſe, no Body doubts but they 
had the Regal Power, and were Kings of 
= Ireland in the ſame Senſe as of England. 

Mr. Selden alſo acknowledges Maud: the Em- 
preſs to be Queen; he ſays, in his Titles of 5,1... 
Honour, That as Kings with their Subjects of T Titles of 
the greater Name, haye been eyer ſtiled by p. ; - x7 
Dominus; ſo Queens have had, and uſed hs 
Name of Domina „as Lady Maud called her 
felf, Imperatrix Hen. Regis Filia, & Anglo- 
rum Domina. Dr. Hickes is alſo of the ſame 
Opinion, and m his Diſſertation on the Anti- 
| quiries of the Laws of England, /ays, That uo Piſerta. 
| Hiſtorian that ever he ſaw, but one, ever tio _ 
doubted that the Engliſh Nation receiv'd Maud * 
the Empreſs for their Queen, under * A 
Pellation of Domina, or .. 
As to the ancient Names of Cities, Towns, 
and Churches, Biſhop's Sees, and great Seats 
in England, it is difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
give a good Account of their Original without 
this Language, becauſe they are almoſt all Saxon, 
and but few French or Daniſh; and therefore 
n Das truly OR 9 F his from 


the 
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the Saxon Originals, tho he fails in many 


Places for want of a more . Know- 
ledge of that Tongue. 
Now the Saxons did not, as * Ages ſince, 


name the Places of their Conqueſts after their 


own Names, being of ſhort Continuance ; but 
named them according to their Nature, or 


with relation to things natural, as Adam gave 


Names in Paradiſe : For inſtance, the Church 


of St. Mary's, ſituate upon the Banks of the 
River Thames, in Southwark, commonly cal. 


led St. Mary Overs, in Latin Sancta Ma- 
ria Ripenſis, they named from the Sa- 
xn Word Opep, or Opne, which ſignifies a 
Bank, which in the genitive Caſe is Opener 
or Oxper, Oferes or Ofres; ſo by turning the 
f into v the Engliſh Word is formed. So the 


Church of All Saints, ſituate on Tower-hill , 
London, commonly called Allhallows Berkin, 


comes from the Saxon Word Benzen, ſo named 
from the Word Benz, Berg, which ſignifies 4 
Hill, that is, Allhallows upon the Hill: So 
Harrow o'the Hill takes its Name from the 
Saxon Word Peapge or hænze, hes: a iter 


4 Temple or Church. 


JF the great Selden had lived in an Age 
when this Tongue had been more known, 10 


: Man will aeg, ; who 9 anderflandy this Lan: 5 


Sage, 
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guage , but his Works had been more perfect 
and complete ; and any Man may plainly ſee ; 
that with the Aſſiſtance of this Language , 0 
his Treatiſe of Titles of Honour, might have | 
been made more exact. and complete. Nor Janus 
would he, 1 am perſuaded, have given you a * 7 
Title of Laws, as he has in his Janus Anglo- | 
| rum, concerning 4 Guſt and a Hogenhyne; 
when really there are no ſuch Words, either 
in Saxon, Engliſh, or French. The true 
Words, as they may be found in Edward the 
Confeſſor s Laws, are erd and axen-hine. & | 
that the true Meaning of that Law was, if Ius. Leg. 
4 Man lodg d one Night in another's Houſe 152 gs 
- - was uncuð, that is, unknown, or a Stran- 
ger; from. whence comes our modern Word 
5g 2 IF be hoagd two Nights, he was 
Ferd, not guſt, that is, a Gueſt; and if he re- 
mained three Nights, he was agen hine, which 
word for word, is Servus proprius, his own 
Servant, or one of his Family. 
'In this Language you may find many anti- 
ent Hiſtories, Epiſtles, Laws, Gloſſaries, = 
Deeds, Wills, and Charters of all Sorts, Do- | =_ 
nations of Land, Emancipation of Slaves, = 
 Oaths of Princes and Coronation Oaths. In — 
this you may read the Coronation Oath of Ki ing | 
Æthelred, given re Dunſtan, which = 
15 
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is very remarkable : and by the way ſhews 
how ancient Coronation Oaths are. And what 
is yet more valuable, with the Help of thus 
Language the ancient Original of Parliaments 

ic more thoroughly to be underſtood ; for who- 

ever carefully and skilfully reads the Saxon 
Laws, and the Prefaces or Preambles to them, 
will find, that the Commons of England always 
in the Saxon Times. made Part of that Auguft 
n. 

As to Philologiſts alſo, this Ease ts 
not altogether unworthy of their Regard ; for 
had the Editor of Chaucer underſtood it bet. 

ter, he would not have attributed the Saxon 

Morde, and Dialect, ſo often to be found 

in Chaucer , almoſt in every Page and Line, 
to the peculiar manner of Chaucer's Writing; 
as tho he wrote differently from other great 
Men, and from the Language of the Times. 
The firſt Inſtance he gives is, that Chaucer 
7#ſed woneden, for did won, and loveden for 
did love; but this very thing I have taken 
notice of in ſome of my Saxon Remarks, and 
have ſhewn them, as evidently they are, to 
be the proper Terminations of Saxon Words, 
and uſed very long after that, and not as yet 
vorn out of our Language, and in Chaucer's 
Time, the n Engliſh Saxon Dialect. He 

an 
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farther obſerves, but much but of the M. ay, 
that Chaucer's manner was to imitate the 
Greeks, by uſing two Negatives to deny more 
ſtrongly ; as ; as, Ine ſaid none ill; but this again 
i the onflent Saxon way of E xpreſſi on, who 
almoſt always uſed two Negatives in a nega- 
tive Senſe, as I have ſhewn im my Comment. 
But much leſs would he have ſaid, that Chau- 
cer Verb was ſometimes hard to be under- 
| food; as in this Inflance, I not what Men 
bim call: A very little Inſight into this Lan. 
guage would ſoon expound this Riddle, and 
ſhew that both the Verb and Negation lie in 
the puzzling Word not; which Word ſigni- 
fer no more than ne wot, or as the Saxon js 
ne pad, I wat not, or know not. Jo ic par, 
is I know. Ic ne pad zs I know not, 1 
| wot not. So Chaucer has ne wiſt, for wiſt 


| not; that likewiſe, I fi ppoſe, might be a ; 
a Stumbling Block, and might be with the 


ſame Juſtice ſaid, to be the manner of Chau- 
cer; but it was in truth the manner of Chau- 
_ cer's Language, the Engliſh Tongue, which 
be could not help, nor make it differ from 
its ſelf : and in ſuch manner, every Body : 
wrote at that time, who wrote well, 
By this time I hope, Sir, it does ſu 2 eienr hy 
| e from what [ have ſaid, that this 
; Language 
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Language deſerves a greater Regard and E- 
ſteem than generally it has, from the Igne- 
rance of it, met withal. And for the He. 
nour of the Clergy, I can't help taking No. 

| tice, that the World is obliged to thoſe of 
that Order, for the reviving of this ancient 
Language, and the Northern Literature; and 
that they at preſent are chiefly poſſeſs d of 
this Knowledge, and that it is owing alſo to 
them, under the kind and generous Influence 
and E ncouragement of that noble Seat of 
Learning, the Univerſity of Oxford, that the 
way to the attaining of this Language is now 
made eaſy. The learned Dr. Hickes, whoſe 
ready Aſſiſtance in my Saxon Remarks I think 
my ſelf bound to acknowledge, has wrote a 
Grammar of the Saxon and other Northern 
Tongues, and has reduced the Saxon Lan- 
guage to the proper Form of a Grammar; 
where you will find that Language, as other 
Languages, to have its Caſes, Moods, Ten- 
ſes, and Declenſions. This is deſign'd for 
a young Beginners ; but the Doctor has wrote 
a larger Volume, which he calls, Theſaurus 
L inguarum Veterum Septentrionalium ; which 
Contains not only complete Grammars, but a 
Treatiſe alſo, of the Northern Languages; 
| and that which more particularly recommends 
. this 
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this Book to the Peruſal of all Lawyers, as 
well as Antiquaries, and Hiſtorians, ts, that 
there is therein to be found a large and very 
Jearned Treatiſe on the Antiquities of the 
Laws of England, wrote on purpoſe for the 
Honour of our Laws, and for the Uſe of the 
Profeſſors thereof. This Book, I may with . 
Fuſtice ſay, has the Reputation among the 
Learned, of being one of the moſi curious, 
exact, and moſt learned Pieces, in its kind, 
that any Age has produced. The famous Auti- 
E guary, Mr. Somner of Canterbury, has publiſh'd 
24 very good Saxon Dittionary; and a Saxon 
Vocabulary was publiſh'd not long ſince by the 
ingenious Mr. Benſon of Queen's College, 
| which furniſhes the JVorld with a great Num- 
ber of Words, which were wanting in Somner. 
Mr. Mareſchall Jong ago publiſh'd the Saxon 
Goſpels; the learned Dr. Gibſon, now Bi- 
ſhop of London, has publiſh'd the Saxon 
Chronicle; and Mr. Thwaits his Saxon Hep- 
tateuch. With theſe Helps, added to a few 
other Saxon Authors, as ir John Spelman's 
Saxon Pſalms, &c. now extant, the Dif- 
 Jiculty of attaining this Language is no- 
thing. It is in Practice ſo uſeful, and iu 
Theory ſo delightful, that I am perſuaded no 
Doung Gentleman, who has Time and Leiſure, 
E- will 
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will ever repent the Labour in attaining to 
ſome Degree of Knowleage in it. 

Theſe things, my Lord, I thought proper 
to take notice of, which may ſerve at leaſt 


as Hints to ſuch Gentlemen, as have more 


Time and Leifure to carry theſe Thoughts 
farther, for the Improvement of that noble 


Body of Laws, the Laws of England. If 
1551 be of Uſe to my Countrey, I have my 


End. J am, 


| My L ORD, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt Humble 


Servant and Kinſman, 


Here 


8 
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The Difference berwene Domini 
um Regale, and Dominium 
Toliticum & — 


MER be two rv of 
116 n eee of the which 
that one ys a Lordſhip, 
cCallid in Latyne, Domi- 
0 nium Regale, and that 
SR other is callid, Dominium 
Politicum 2 Rae. And they a dyverſen, 


in 


© Or differ; Diverſen, is a Latin word, with a a 
Termination ; for the Plural Number of many Saxon 
Verbs, even in the Preſent Tenſe, end in ex, and ſome- 
times in on, as, hi hauen, they have, hi cunnon, they 
| kaow. Our Author throughout his Book uſes theſe Saxon 
Terminations, which he connects to all ſorts of words, 


I and therefore you U ee meet with ſuch words as 
| — 


Of ABSOLUTE 1 


in that the firſt may rule his People by fact: = 
Lawys as he makyth hymſelf; and therfor he 
— ſer upon them b Talys, and other Impo- 
| 79 ſitions, 8 


5 theſe, uten, ca pen, paſſen, allenten; "and nene with 
words ending in yu, as, Ipvyn, dwell vn, beryn, and ſuch. 


like, which in ſound differ very little from the other. This 
Saxonick way of writing is to be found in Chaxcer, and 
many other old Engliſh Authors; as in the Viſion of Pierce 


Plowman, a Copy of which I find annex'd to one of our 
Author” $ MSS. in the Bodleian Library; - 


Hermets in a heap with hoked Sta ves, 
Wenten to Walſingham and her Wenches after, 
Cokes — and her Knaves crpden—hote⸗ppes hote. 


Vid. Hickelii Linguar. Vet. Sept. Theſ. p. 23, 40. 
b This word fi ignifies Taxes, and comes from the bar- 


barous Latin Word, Tallia, or Tallium, which in the an- 
cient Signification meant a piece of Wood ſquar'd and cut 


into two parts, on each of which they uſed to mark what 


was due and owing between Debtox and Creditor ;. from 
| thence it came to ſignify a Tribute paid by the Vaſſal to 


the Lord, on any important Occaſion, the particular Pay- 


ments ee were mark'd on theſe Pieces of Wood, 
one part whereof the Tenant had, the other was kept by 
the Lord. In French it is Taille, which originally ſigni- 
fied no more than a Section or Cutting , from the Verb 
_ tailler, to cut; but afterwards it came to ſignify metapho- 
ically a Tax or Subſidy: All which words come from the 
pure Latin word, Talea, a cut Stick, or Tally. From 
hence comes our Law Latin word, T or rather 


Talliagium, which ſignifies, 17 our Law any ſort of Tax 


| whatſoever. So ali, is Zo tax, or Talliam exigere. In 


French Authors you'll find, 7. aber ſes homes & ſujets, as 
in Conſuetud. Burbonenſi Art. 343, 344. Matth. Paris, Anno 
1 256. Cives Londinenſes iterato , ad ee. Marcas tal- 

liantur. 
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ſtitions, ſuch as he wyl hymſelf, without their 
Aſſent. The ſecund may not rule hys People, 
by other Lawys than ſuch as they aſſenten un- 
to; and therfor he may ſet upon them non 
Impoſitions without their own Aſſent. This 
Dyverſite is well taught by Saynt Thomas, in 
buys Boke which he wrote, Ad Regem Cipr: 
de Regimine Principum. But yet, it is more 
opynly treatid, in a Boke callid, Compendium 
| Moralis Philoſophiæ, and ſumwhat by e Gyls, 
in his Boke, De Regimine Principum. The 
Children of 7/raell, as ſaith Saynt Thomas, 
after that God had choſyn them, in Populum 
| peculiarem, & Regnum Sacerdotale, were ru- 
| lid by hym under d Jugs, Regaliter & Politice; 
unto the tyme that they delyryd to have a 
King, as than had al the Gentylys, which we 
cal © Panyms, that had a Kyng, a Man, that 


hantur. Fleta lib. 2. cap. 71. Ad quantum talliari valeant 
per Aunum. Yet in the feudal Law, zalliare ſignifies the 
ſame as zailler in French, to limit or cut; as, talliare Feo- 
dum, is to limit or ne 4 Tee ſimple, and to reduce and 
aſcertain that general and indefinite Eſtate, to a more re- 
ſtrain'd and fix'd Period of Duration; and from thence 
comes our Feodum Talliatum, a Fee Tail; that is, an Inhe- 
ritance reſtrain'd or limited, to ſuch particular Heirs ony | 
as are ſet down in the Decd of Entail. Du Freſue Glof. 
i Gyls, i.e. Gyles, /Egidins, de Regimine Principum. 

4 i. e. Judges, from the old French word, Fages. 
i. e. Pagans, in old Engliſh generally wrote ſo, and 


Y in Chaucer to be found very frequently. 


= 8 B 3 reynyd 


* hem. 


Laud. 
2 gaſtſul, 
Laud. 
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reynyd on them Regaliter tantum. With which 
deſyer God was gretly offendyd, as well for 
their Folye; as for their Unkyndneſs; that 
f ſithen they had a Kyng, which was God, 
that reynid upon them Politytiy and Royally, 
and yet would chaunge hym for a Kyng, a ve. 
ry Man, that would reyne upon them only 
Royally. And therefore God s manaſyd * them, 
and made them to be fearyd, with Thonders 
and other f ferefull thyngs, from the Hevyn. 
And whan they would not leve their foly, the 
deſyer, he chargyd the Prophete Samuell to de- 
clare unto them, the Law of ſuch a Kyng as 


they askyd ; which amongs other thyngs ſaid, 
that he would take from them their Londs and 


t This is a Saxon word, and is wrote thus, I Fan, 


| fiththan, which fignifies, after, afterwards, and here, ſince; 


*tis frequently uſed in old Authors, and in many of the 


old Statutes. In Chaucer, you'll often find fith, as well 


as (ithen, nn the ſame. Somneri Dictionar. Saxi- 


nicum. 
if + Manaſyd, in French, Menaoit. 
* Hem; comes from the Saxon word, heom, AA 


fignifies them; in the Laudean Copy, Fil is put for them 


throughout, and in moſt old en Authors. Hicks, 


Theſaur. 23. 


+ From the Saxon word, dard, a Spirit, or - Ghoſt. 80 


the words, Gaſtly, or Gaſiful , in our Tongue, came to 
ſignify any thing that look'd frightful, as a Ghoſt, Spirit, 


or Apparition i is ſaid to do. From thence comes the uſual 
Expreſſion in the Weſt of England, when a Man appears 
N that he is agaſt. 


| — 4 | ; 'Goods, 
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Goods; and h gyfe them to hys Servaunts; and 


| alſo ſer their Children in his 4 Works and La- 1 
bours, and do to them, ſuch. other many harm- 


full thyngs, as in the eighth Chapiter of the 
| firſt Boke of Kyngs, it may appere. Whereas 
| before that tyme, while they were rulyd only 
by God, Royally and Politykly, under Jugs 
| i hyt was not lefull to any Man, for to take 
from them any of their Goods, or to grieve 
| their Children that had not offendyd. Where- 
by it may appere that in thooſe Days, Regi- 
| men Politicum & Regale, was dyſtyngwyd, 
4 Regimine tantum Regali. And that it was 
| better to the People to be ruld, Pollitykly 


and Royally, than to be rulid, only Royalty. : 


Saynt Thomas allo in his ſaid Boke, pray ſith 


| moche, Dominium Politicum & Regale. by 


5 


d. 


cauſe the Prynce that reynith by ſuch Lordſhip, 


1 * may not 8 fall into Tyranny, as may the 
Prynce 


| n This is a Saxon word, and comes from the Saxon 
Verb, Lypan, 10 give, the Infinitive Mood of all Saxon 


4 Verbs ending in an. 


i This is a perfect Saxon Word, and is wrote thus, hyr, 


or hid, from which, if the Aſpiration be taken away, is 


ten praduced our Engliſh yz, or it, from whence it ma- 


nifeſtly comes : hy if, hyc Iſy it is, it is, or yea, yea, 5 


Mareſcal. Evangel. Saxon. Mat. 5. 37. Hickeſ. Theſ. 25. 
k It is to be obſerved once for all, that the Words, may, 
and may, wor, to be found throughout in our Author „ ſig- 


B 3 | nity, 


— — 


— — — — — . . ER 


6 


Gen. 37. 1. 
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Prynce, that Reynith, Regaliter tantum. And 
yet they both ar egall, in Eſtate and Powre, as 
it may lightly be ſhewyd and provyd, by In- 
fallible Reaſons. 3 


nify, after the Saxon Dialed, can, and cannot; for out 


Engliſh Word may comes from the Saxon Word my, 
the g in Saxon being generally in Engliſh turn'd into); 
and mæʒ is the preſent Tenſe of the Saxon Verb magan, 
which ſignifies, 2 be able, or to may, do a thing, as old 
Authors expreſs it. Bod iy pa might, Þ he mx 
of Scanum apeccean Abpahamef beapn, God is ſo 


mighty, that he is able of Stones, to raiſe up Children to Abra- 


ham. Mareſcal. Evangel. Matth. 3. 9. So in the plural 
Number, Le ne mazon fapan þyvep pe ic pape, Where 


I go, ye cannot come: which are the Words of our Sayiout 
in John 13. 33: Mareſcal, Evangel. From hence comes 


the Saxon words, mæʒ d, mæ ch, power, as alſo 


mæʒ th, and mæʒen, from whence come our Engliſh 
words might and main. So the word might is uſed often 
among the Saxons, to ſignify could, as his Eyes waxed old, 
| ſpeaking of Iſaac, ſo that, he ne mihde nan ping Se- 


yeon, he could not ſee any thing. Thwait's Heptateuch, 


This leads me to obſerve, that the Saxons have their 


auxiliary Verbs, as well as the ancient Northern Langus- 


ges, from whence the French and other modern Langua- 
ges derive theirs. _ : % 3 
The Saxons have, mxF, mihe, mor, fceal, pold, 
nold, (for ne polo,) rceold; and from theſe Saxon Au- 
xiliaries come our Engliſh ones, may, might, ſhall, would, 
and ſhould, The Dutch have moet, for might; and in ma- 


D ny parts of England, mot, mont, or | mowt, is retain'd to 
this day, Hickeſ, Theſ. 42. e 


| CHAP, | 
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Cn II. 


Wi 6 one King reynith Regaliter 
tantum, and another reynith, 


Politice & Regaliter.. 


ſome men, why one * Realme is a * Reaum 
Lordſhyp only Royall, and the Prynce tron * 


| | Y T may perayenture be-maivelid by 


4 thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid 7e Re- out. 
gale; and another Kyngdome is a Lordſchip, 


Royal and Politike, and the Prince thereof 


rulyth by a Lawe, callyd Jus Politicum & 


Regale; ſythen thes two Princes a beth of 
egall Aſtate. 


To this dowte it may be lard in this 


3 manner; The firſt Inſtitution of thes twoo 
| Realmys, upon the Incorporation of them, is 
the Cauſe of this ede. 


* . comes from the old French Word Repenline; 
and after that it came to be Royaume, ide Reaume; and 
from this Original, no doubt, comes our Engliſh Word, 5 


Realm. Nicot Dictionaire Francoiſe. 1 
Beth, i. e. be, or are, from the Saxon word, beox, 


which is the plural Number, and potential Mood of the 


Saxon Verb, beon, eſe, to be. Hickel. Theſ 36. 


'B 4 a Whan 


—ñ—— —ͤ— ß. 
. 
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wid 
Laud, 
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Whan b Nembroth by Might, for his own 
Glorye, made and incorporate the firſt Realme, 
and ſubduyd it to hymſelf by Tyrannye, he 
would not have it governyd by any other Rule 
or Lawe, but by his own Will; by which and 
for th'accompliſhment thereof he made it. 
And therfor, though he had thus made a 
Realme, holy Scripture f denyyd to cal hym 


a Kyng, Ai. © Rex dicitur 4 Regendo; 


Whych 


b For Nimrod; It was thus written in the old French, I 


from the Greek Ne, as in the Verſion of the Septua. 
gint. Vid. Nemrod, in Simon's grand Dictionaire de la Bible. 

e From the Latin Word Rex, comes the Gothick 
KETKS), (Reix,) a Prince, or Potentate. Among the 


Saxons, Rica, ſignifies à Prince, or one more rich or 


powerful than others; ſo the Saxon Word, Rice, ſigni- 


fies a Kingdom, Dominion, Power, or Empire. From 
hence come all thoſe proper Names that end in ric, or 
rice; in Latin ricus, as Albericus, Goaricus , Theodoricus, 
Fredericus, Chelpericus, Henricus, So the Saxon Verb, 


peccan, peccean, or pixian, is zo reign. Now 8 


eiſcus Junius derives the Saxon word, peccan, pixian, 


zo reign, from the Saxon word, hecan, curare, to take 
care; becauſe, as he ſays, in ancient times, Kings thought 


the chiefeſt Law to be obſerved by them, was to take 


care, that no wrong or Injury were done to their Subjects. 
Among the Germans, Beche, ſignifies a Rich-man, Biche, 


a Kingdom, richiſon, zo reign ; and from the ſame Origi- 


- nal, perhaps our Engliſh word Riches comes. Louth 


Juri, Gloſſar. Gothicam. 
Now our Engliſh Word, King, manifeſtly « comes from : 


-: he Saxon Word, Lyning, Or Lynx, a Saxon C being 


moſt commonly turn'd into an Engliſh K. In the Teuto- 
nick, 


Limited Monarchy. 

Whych thyng he dyd not, but oppreſſyd the 
People by Myght, and therfor he was a Ty- 
rant, and callid Primus Tyrannorum. But 
holy Writ callith hym Robuſtus Venator co- 


ram Deo. For as the Hunter takyth the 


nick, it is Koningh, which, Kilian ſays, comes from 


— AR 
— * 


konnen, 70 Ruow, or to be wiſe. But now let us ſee what 


the old Saxon Church ſays, as to this matter, which ſeems 
to have the ſame Sentiment as our Author; It ſays, y- 


ring Fepyo Rihryyrnerre 5 Pifbome. him ir nama 
erede op fobum Reccenbome. Þ he hine rylpne. 
ib pan hir leobe, mid yijdome piers. I pel ⁊enihx- 
Iæce; in Engliſh thus, Juſtice and Wiſdom belong to 4 
King; his name is given him, from juſt aud wiſe Govern- 


ment; as one, who is wiſely to inſtruct, and faithfully to go- 


vern both himſelf and his people. Serm. Cathol. à doctiſſ. 
Bede Hiſtor. editore citat. p. 167. Kiliani Etymologicum 


Teutonicæ Linguæ. Somn. Dict. Sax. 4 

_ AElfric the Abbot, who was afterward Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, has the ſame Notion ; Rex, ſays he, ir Fecye- 
den, a regendo, Þ ir; pham Reccendome. pop pam 
pe fe Lyming gceal mid micclum yirdome hir leobe 
p rian. I beyenian mib chæpd; in Engliſh thus, Rex, 
or King is ſo called, a Regendo, that is, from Government, 
becauſe a King ought to govern his People with great Wiſdom, 


and to protect them with all his Skill and Power. He goes 


on faxther, and ſays, Lyning ꝓ ir pe gemerparrhce 
hir pole Fepyya's. Fp he pon mid hip piccerepe hi 


opriw. pon biþ he, Tyrann, 5 I pe de pelhneoy: 
in Engliſh thus, A King is one that governs his Subjects with 
 Gentleneſs ; but if he oppreſs them with his Government, be 


then becomes Tyrannus, in Saxon render'd by the Words, 
pe de yælhneop, which in Engliſh ſignify @ fierce, cruel, 
and bloody Man. AElfrici Grammatica $axonica, p. 51, 


 qurote almoſt doo Tears ago. 


i 
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wyld beſte for to d ſcle and eate hym ; fo 
Nembroth ſubduyd to him the People with 


Might, to have their ſervice and their goods, 


uſing upon them the Lordſchip that is cal- 
lid Dominium Regale tantum. After hym 
Belus that was callid firſt a Kyng, and after 


 bym his Sone Nynus, and after hym other 
Panyms; They, by Example of Nembroth, 
made them Realmys, would not have them 
rulyd by other Lawys than by their own 
Wills. Which Lawys © ben right good under 


good Princes ; and their Kyngdoms ar then 
moſt reſemblyd to the Kyngdome of God, 


which reynith upon Man, rulyng him by hys 
own Will. Wherfor many Cryſtyn Princes 


uſen the ſame Lawe; and therfor it is, that 


the Lawys ſayen, Quod Principi placuit Le- | 
gis habet vigorem. And thus I ſuppoſe firſt 
beganne in Realmys, Dominium tantum Ne- 
| gale. But afterward, whan Mankynd was 
more manſuete, and better diſpoſyd to Vertue, 


| 4 From the Saxon Verb, lean, zo ki,, or lay, Somn, 


e From the Saxon word beon, which is uſed ſome- 


times for the Saxon beoð, and is found as well in the ” 
third Perſon plural of the potential Mood, as in the infi- 
nitive Mood of, beon, eſe, 10 be. Rihv ir had Mune- | 
ca beon; *Tis fir, that Monks be, or, for Monks to be. 
Hickeſ. Saxon Gram. 7. : 


Grete 


LIuITED MoNnARcCHv. 

Grete Sommunalties, as was the: f Feliſhip 
| that 

f This is a compound Word, of Fellow and Ship ; Fel- 


low has a Daniſh, and Ship a Saxon Original, The word 
Fellow comes from the old Daniſh word Felegi, a Com. 


panion, or Equal; but it is more often wrote Felagi, and 
js frequently to be found on old Runick Monuments. 


Now Felagi comes from the old Daniſh Ward Fylgia, con- 
comitari, to accompany , and from thence nong 

a Concubine ; So Felag in old Daniſh , ſignifies Company, 
or Society. Hence comes the barbarous Latin word Fela- 


5 gus, Which we meet with in the Laws of Edward the Con- 


fetſor, cap. 15. The Law runs thus; Cin infra Tempus an- 
nuum non polſit teneri Murdrator, parentes Murarati ſex Mar- 
cas haberent, Rex quadraginta ; ſi parentes deeſſent, Domi- 
nus ejus reciperet ; fi Dominum non haberet, Felagus ejus. 
So, in cap. 35, Which Law takes notice, that every Free- 


man was bound to furniſh himſelf with Armes, for the 


publick Safety, and gives him a Liberty of diſpoſing of 
ſuch Armes, by his laſt Will, to his Heirs; and then 


E goes on; Quod fi qui eorum heredes vol parentes non habue- 


rint, Dominus ſuns, illa recipiet : Et fi Dominum non habe- 


rent, Felagus ſuns, ſi haberet, illa reciperet: Si vero nihil 


;ftorum haberet, tunc Regni, ſub cujus protectiane & pace de- 
gunt univerſi, Rex, illa reſumet., e 
Nov from this 'tis pretty plain, that tho' Felagus does, 
in the general acceptation of the word, ſignify 4 Compa- 
nion; yet here it ſtands not indefinitely, for any Friend, or 
Companion, but particularly for ſuch a one as was bound 
for another in the Decennary for his good Behaviour; for 
in thoſe Days every Perſon, of twelve Years of Age, was 
| ſworn to the King, and found Sureties for his good Be- 


haviour towards the Subject in ſome Court Leet or other, 
Now 'tis ſaid, if he had no Felagus, then his Armes are 


to go to the King, which ſhews it to be meant, of ſuch a 


particular Companion; for there is no Man but has ever 
ſome Companion or other always living; tho' he that 


Was 


ge- None, 
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that came into this Lond with s Brute, wyl- 
lyng to be unyed and made a Body Poli- 


was bound for him in the Leet, as his free Pledge, might 
be dead. But this is yet made plainer by the words in 
the latter end of the Law laſt mention'd ; where it is pro- 


vided, that every Perſon, once a year at leaſt, muſt ſhew 
his Armes in publick ; and it is there given as a Reaſon, 
why their Armes ſhould be thus publickly ſhewn, becauſe, 


ſays that Law, no Man ſhould lend out his Armes, ſw:s 


Familiaribus & Notts : which ſhews evidently, by an alte- 
ration of the Terms, that Felagus, and Familiaris, have in 


this place a different Meaning: Every Felagus is a Friend, 


or Companion, but not every C ompanion a Felagus, 


I have been more particular in this, becauſe ſome An- 


tiquaries of good Authority, as Olazs Verelius, and others, 


have blamed Spelman for expounding Felagus in this ſenſe, 
who in giving the Meaning of that word, ſays it is Fela- 


gu, quaſi fide cum eq ligatus. N ow tho? if think the word 
can bear no other Expoſition, in the Laws before rehear- 
ſed; yet I am of Opinion with them, that Spelman has 
miſtaken. the true Etymology of the word ; for he gives 
Felagus a Saxon Original, and would have it come from 


the Saxon words, Pe, fades, and 1a, ligatus, which ſeems 
rather to be a Gingle, than to have any ſolid Foundation; 


for thoſe words are not, as I can find, any where uſed 


in that ſenſe, in the Saxon Language. The other part 
of the word, hip, comes from the Saxon cipe, which 
ſignifies a State, Condition, or Quality; of which hereafter. 


Index Olaii Verelii Lingue Vet. Scytho Scandice. Gudmundi 


| Anaree, Lexicon Iſlandicum. Somn. Did, Hels. C. | 
 Lambard's Saxon Laws, © 


8 It may be obſerv'd here, that our Author does not af- 
firm the Story of Brute to be true, but only produces it 


as an Inſtance, which, upon the ſuppoſition of its truth, 


is very appoſite : Tho? whether it be really true or no, is 
not material in this ow and is left to every Man' s own 


Opinion, 


tile 


Limited Monarch. 


tike callid a Realme, hayyng an Heed to 
governe it ; as after the Saying of the Phi- 


loſopher, every Communaltie unyed of ma- 
ny parts muſt needs haye an Heed ; than 
they choſe the ſame Brute to be their Heed 
and Kyng. And they and he upon this In- 


corporation and Inſtitution, and * onyng of* i. e. «- 

| b themſelf into a Realme, ordeynyd the lame . 

Realme ſo to be rulyd and juſtyfyd by ſuch 
Lawys, as they al would aſſent unto; which 


Law therfor is callid Politicum ; a by- 
_ cauſe it is mynyſtrid by a Kyng, 4 it is callid 


Regale. Dominium Politicum dicitur quaſe 
Regimen, plurium Scientia, ſive Conſilio mi- 


niſtratum. The Kyng of roter reynith up- 


on his People by this Lawe, videlicet, Re- 

gimine Politico & Regali. And as Diodo- 

rus Syculus faith; in his Boke de prefers Hi- 
ftoriis; The Realme of Egypre is rulid by. 


the ſame Lawe, and therfor the Kyng ther- 


of chaungith not his Lawes, without the Af. 
ſent of his People. And in like forme as 
be faith is rulid the Kyngdome of Saba, in 
Felici Arabia, and the Lond of Libie; And 


| bh i. e. themſelves; from the Saxon Pronoun hem-rylp, . 
from thence comes themſelf; the plural Number in Saxon 


being /y/f, as well as the ſingular. Hickeſ. Gram. 32. 


41 


ove 
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alſo the i more parte of al the Realmys in A, 
frike. Which manner of Rule and Lordſhip, 
the ſayd Diodorus in that Boke, prayſith 
gretely. For it is not only good for the 


Prince, that may thereby the more ſewery do 


Juſtice, than by his owne Arbitriment ; but it 
is alſo good for his People that receyve therby, 


. ſuch Juſtice as they deſyer themſelf. Now as 
me ſemyth, it ys ſhewyd opinly * ynough, 


why one Kyng rulyth and reynith on his Peo- 
ple Dominio tantum Regali, and that other 
reynith Dominio Politico & Regali : For that 


one Kyngdome beganne, of and by, the Might 


of the Prince, and that other beganne, by the 


Deſier and Inſtitution of the People of the Ts 


Prince. 


1 From the Saxon word mane, which ſignifies greater; 


fo that the more part in all old Authors, ſtands for the 


greater part. 


k From the Saxon word zenoh, genob; the g . 


turn'd into 5, as before mentioned, produces yenob, and 
from thence our Engliſh enough. The Original of this 


word is Gothick, wrote thus, TA NAHhs Canab, 


which ſignifies, ample, enou:h. Hickeſ. Theſ. 125. 


CHa?. 
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CnAp. III. 
1 be ſchenyd, the Frutes of 


Jus Regale, and the Frutes of 
Jus Politicum & Regale. 


A; ND hou 10 be it, that the French Ko 
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reynith upon his People Dominio Re- 
gali; Vet Saynt Lewes ſumtyme Kyng 


ther, a ne any of his Progenytors ſet never 
Talys 


2 ze, is a pure Saxon Negative, ſignifying, bt, or nei 
ther. Sometimes the Saxons uſe na, and ſometimes no, 
and NOhT, from whence comes our nt. Sometimes they = 
uſe nene, from whence comes the French nen. 1 
It may be worth obſerving, that our Author, after the 
Mode of the Saxons, uſes two Negatives here, ue, and 
never, in a negative ſenſe; it being uſual in that Language 
nds among the Greeks, to have two Negatives in their ne- 
gative Propoſitions, as, Ne eom ic na nir, an not 
the Chriſt. Mareſc. Evang. Joh. 1. 20. 
In imitation of which Chaucer has, I ne ſaid none il 
Sometimes you'll find the Saxons deny by three Nega- 
"ves, as, among the Laws of King Athelſtan, nan 
rcylb pyphea na lecge nan iceaper pelle on rcyld; 
Let no Maker of Shields, lay any — Shin on 9 Shield. 
| Inter Leg. Zthelſtan. 15. j 
Nay, ſometimes they have uſed for Negatives to de- 
ny more ſtrongly, as, Ne nan ne bopſe of pam 
de de hyne nan ping mane __ 3 Neither durft 
* 
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Talys or other Impoſitions, upon the People 


of that Lond, without the Aſſent of the three th 
Aſtatts, which whan thay be aſſemblid ar like 3 
F 3 | to 1 
"any Man from that day ask him any more queſtions , ſpeak- 9 
ing of our Saviour. Mareſc. Evang. Matth. 32, 46. Hic- ( 
keſ. Theſ. 58. Mos | hop 
Vet in ſome Saxon Authors, as in Chronologia Saxonica, 1 
& im Regia Hiſt. Eccl. Bed. paraphraſi; the negative Propo- 1 
ſitions are expreſs'd generally by a ſolitary Negative, as 
in the Gothick. But I no where in the Saxon Language ; 


find two Negatives to make an Affirmative, as among the 
| Latins ; tho? that ſeems to me to be more agreeable to 
Nature and Numbers. The Mathematicians ſay, in re- 
lation to their Algebraick Quantities, that Negation im- 
ports the Abſence, or Defett of a thing, and if you deny 
that Abſence, or Defect, you affirm the Preſence, and 
Completion thereof : Conſequently that the denying of a 
Defect, or a negative Quantity, amounts to an Affirma- 
tion, and takes away that Deficiency. According to 
Which Rule, it would not be improper to ſay, that all 
even Number of Negatives in Languages, tho' never fo 
many, ſhould make an affirraative Propoſition, but all odd 
Number of Negatives ſhould make a negative one, tho' 
never ſo few; for in the laſt Caſe, the even Number of 
Negatives denying, and conſequently deſtroying one ano- 
ther, there remains one ſingle Negative undeſtroy'd, which 
makes the Propoſition negative; whereas, in the firſt 
Caſe, the Number of Negatives being equal, they all de- 
ſtroy one another, making an Affirmation, in the ſame 
manner as two Negatives among the Latins, and ſo the 
| Propoſition remains affirmative. So the four Saxon Ne- 
gatives before mentioned, in the nature of the thing, do 
affirm, when the three Negatives, tho' leſs in Number, do 
deny ; for the ſecond and fourth Negative in the firſt In- 
ſtance, deſtroy the firſt and the third by denying them, 
8 e "hich 
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co the Court of Parlement in Exg/ond. And 
1 this order kept many of his Succeſſours until 
late days, that Engliſhmen made ſuch a War 
in Fraunce, that the three Eſtats durſt not come 
to Þgeders. And than for that Cauſe and for 
grete Neceſſite which the French Kyng had of 
Goods, for the defence of that Lond, he took 
upon hym to ſer Talys and other Impoſitions 
upon the Commons, without the Aſſent of the 
three Eſtats ; but yet he would not ſet any 
ſuch chargs, nor hath ſet upon the Nobles, 
for feare of rebellion. And becauſe the Com- 
mons, though they have grutchid, have not re- 
bellid or be hardy to rebell, the French Kyngs 
have yearly ſythen, ſett ſuch chargs upon them, 
and fo augmented the ſame chargis, as the fame 


Commons be ſo impoveriſhid and diſtroyyd, 
that ry i may © * unneth Tyve. Thay drynke 4 


Water, aud ſo al 
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which makes an Affirmation; and in the ſecond inſtance 
of the three Negatives, by the ſame Rule, the ſecond Ne- 
gative deſtroys the firſt, and makes an Affirmation, and 
then the third Negative, {till mies ſo, makes the 
Propoſition negative too. 


Þ This is a Saxon word, and is wrote thus, Toxevepe, 
and ſignifies, together. it comes from the Saxon Verb, 


Fa depian, 20 Hane, or gather. zogether. Som Sax. 5 
5 en. 


i. e. can » ſearce lve. The word, a. is a Son 
. word 


2B 
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Water , thay eate Apples, with Bred right 
brown made of Ryc. Thay cate no Fleſche, 


u bat if it be © e ſelden, a litill Larde, or of the 
Entrails 


word, and is wrote thus, un-eape, uneathe, ſcarcely; 


a8, un- eape Iraac geendod par ꝓphæc; Iſaac bad ſearce 
ended his Speech. Thwait's Hept. Gen. 27. 30. It is a 


compound word, from un, which is a negative Particle, and 


the Saxon, eaþe, eaſily, and ſo word for word, ſignifies 
not eafily ; aud from thence comes the Saxon un-eaþe-lic, 


impoſſible, or not eaſily ; lic in the Saxon ſtanding for the 
ame as ly in modern Engliſh. Som. Sax. Did, 


4 B if, is an old Engliſh Phraſe for except, or wnleſs. 


As in the Viſion of Peirce Plowman, are many Examples 
Of this — to be found, as, 


f And beate Beton therwith, but if che will werk, 
Unbleſſed art thou, Buer, but if the Gode help. 


80 alſo in Chaxcer, and many other old Authors. Now 
the Word, but, manifeſtly comes from the Dano-Saxon, 


burxa, budan, or, budon, which ſignifies, except, ſave, 


unleſi; as, Ne ereah nan Man pæden budon fe pe 


if of Bode, No Man hath ſeen the Father, except he which 


7s of God, Evang. Mareſcal. John 6. 46. From hence 


comes our Engliſh word, but, in this Expreſſion; I have 


all, bx three, i. e. except three. Sometimes buran ſigni- 


fies beſide, or without, as budan , Exlex, an outlaw ; 
bucan pice, without puniſhment. In Teutonick, it is 
buyten, in Chaucer, bout, From hence comes the Scotch 
but, uſed to this day, as, but ony indigence, without any 


defect; but ſpot of crime, withont mark of crime; bat 
doubt, without doubt. Hickeſ, Theſ. 77. Kilian, Somn. 
| Ker, Did. : 


This word is uſed both i in the Saxon and Temonick; ; 
m 


Limited Monarchy. 
Entrails, or Heds of Beſts ſelayne for the No- 
bles, and Merchaunts of the Lond. They 


weryn no Wollyn, but if it be a pore Core, _ ie 


under their uttermoſt Garment, made of grete 
Canvas, and cal it a Frok. Their f Hoſyn 
be of like Canvas, and paſſen not their Knee; : 
wherfor they be gartrid and their Thyghs bare. 


Theit Wifs and Children gone bare fore ; they 


in Saxon *tis wrote thus, yelben ; in Teutonick, ſelden- 
lick, ſeldom, rarely; in the German Tongue, *tis ſelten, 
There is no great doubt but the Saxon, felden, comes 
from feld, which fi pnifies rare, ſeldom, the comparative 
is feldop, or yfelbpe, more Kallen, and the ſuperlative 
feldord, moſt ſeldom, or very often. In this, the Saxons 


19 


imitate the Greeks and Latins; but we have loſt moſt of 


the Saxon comparatives and ſuperlatives, by uſing the 


words, more and moſt; in our modern Engliſh; tho' we 


retain many of them to this day. Among the Saxon Laws 
we meet with the word unyelbon, vt ſeldom, unſeldom, 
br oftentimes, Lambard's Saxon Laws, p. Sa. Hickeſ. 
Theſ. 57. Somn. Sax. Dic. 


f This comes from the Saxon hora, which ſignifies 2 
Stocking, or Hoſe. Now all Saxon Nouns ending in 4 in 


the ſingular Number, end in an, or ez in the plural; as 


prde pa, a Prophet, in the ſingular Number, is pide an, 


in the plural; ſo hofa in the ſingular, hoyan in the 
plural; and from thence; hen, hoſyn, And from this 


termination we have many old Engliſh words derive their 


briginal, as houſen and ſboen, and many others uſed by 
He vulgar in feveral Counties to this _ Pa. 9 2 


Theſ. 10. 
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may in non otherwyſe lyve. For s ſum of 


them, that was wonte to pay to his Lord 


for his Tenement, which he hyrith by the 


e This is Saxon; tis um in the maſculine Gender, 
and ume in the feminine; which ſometimes, among 
the Saxons, ſignified an individual, or ſingle perſon, as, 
On hepoder baum Iudea cyninʒer pær um pacens 


on naman Zachahiar; There was in the days of Herod, 


the King of Judea, a certain Prieſt, named Zacharias. It 
alſo ſignifies in this Langnage a number that is not pre- 
ciſely certain, but very near it, as, da pxpon hi fume 


| Ten xFeap on pam Fepinne, They had Wars about ten 


Tears; or, as the Idiom yet remains in ſome. Countries, 
eſpecially among the vulgar, hey had Wars about ſome ten 


Nears. Boethius de Conſolat. Philoſoph. Saxon. p. 114. 


Hickeſ. Theſ. 28. YON, 
Sam, is alſo, among the Saxons, uſed as a termi- 


mation, . ſignifying ſomething leſs than the terminati- 


on pul, and denotes a ſubje& that has ſomewhat of a 


particular Quality in it, but not in the full Extent of 
that Quality; as from the word lang, log, is form'd 


Jangrum, laugſome, or longſome ; Which does not ſignify 
very long, but what has ſomething of length in it, and is 


not ſhort, but a medium between ſhort and long, for which 


we have no modern Engliſh word. From thence come 
our Engliſh words, delighiſome, wholeſome , toilſome, ful- 


ſome, loneſome, and ſuch like. This word Sam, comes from 


the Gothick SIMS and SMX, which ſignify /ome, 


or one. Iſaac Caſaubon ſays, our Engliſh ſome, comes from 


the Greek cus, corpus; but whether that be more than a 


| notional Conjecture, I leave to better Judgments ; for 
the Gothic and the Greek probably came from one com- 


mon Language ſpoken by the Sons of Japhet. See Cen. 
10. I, 2, 3,4 5. „ | 


Yere, 


LIMITED MoNnARCHY. 
Yere, a h Scute, payyth now to the Kyng, 


A Scare, was a French Gold Coin, and is the ſame 


with their Eſcus, or Ecus d'Or, a Crown of Gola, or Gold 


Crown Piece. It was coin'd about the Year 1427, in 


H.V.'s time, and was of the value of 3 s. 4 4. Mon- 
ſieur du Cheſne, in his Hiſtoire d' Angleterre, ſays, up- 
on the ſurrender of Roan to H. V. the Citizens were 
to pay 365000 of the Eſcus d'Or, du Coin de France. 
Speed calls theſe Coins, Crowns of Gold, and Traſſel, 
Skutes of Gold, every two of them of the value of an 
Engliſh Noble. But our Author himſelf has fix'd the va- 
lue, beyond diſpute, to be 35. 4 4. for he ſays in his 
Book de Landibus Legum Anglia , the expence of one 


over 
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Serjeant at Law, when call'd to that Degree, was 1600 


Seutes, and of eight Serjeants, when called together 
came to 3200 Marks ; and then, ſpeaking of the Rings, 


ſuch Serjeants give away, on that occaſion, he ſays, the 
coſt of his Rings was 50 Pounds, amounting to 300 Sexes, 


which is 3s. 44. each Scute. 


Now the word Scare, comes from the old French 
word Eſcu, which ſignifies a Crows, or gold Money; as, 
un Eſcu, anciently ſignify'd, zummus aureus; and the 


French phraſe, an qui a Force Eſcu, ſignify'd, one wha 


was a mony'd Man, bene rummatus. Eſcu allo ſignify'd a 


Hield, or Target, and ſometimes ſtood for the Coat of 
Armes blazow'd on ſuch Shield; as, L'Eſcu de France, is 


the Armes of Fance. From Eſcu, comes the French 


word Eſcuyer, and from thence our Engliſh Eſquire. This, 
ſays Nicot, is the firſt degree among the Titles of the No- 
bleſſe in Fance; and is called in Latin Scatifer, as one 


who bears a Shield, and has a right to Coat Armour; for 
an Eſcuyer, ſays he, is properly one who has a right to 
bear a Coat of Armes on his Shield; ſo that every Eſcuyer 


in France is a Gentleman, for none is there eſteem'd a 
Gentleman , who has not a right to a Coat of Armes. 
From hence comes the word Eſcuſſos in French, and 
from thence our word Eſcarcheon in Engliſh. Eſcs origi- 
FRET. ern C 3 . 
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Of ABSOLUTE and 


i oyer that Scute, fyve Skuts. Wher thrugh 
they be k artyd by neceſſite, ſo to watch, la- 
bour, and grub in the Ground, for their Suſte. 
naunce, that their nature is much waſtid, and 
the Kynd of them brought to nowght. Thay 
gone crokyd, and ar feble, not able to fyght, 
nor to defend the Realme; nor they have we- 
pon, nor monye to buy the wepon withal; 
but verely thay lyvyn in the moſt extreme Po- 
vertie and Myſerye, and yet thay dwellyn, in 
one, the moſt fertile Realme of the World: 
wher thrugh the French Kyng hath not Men 
of his owne Realme, able to defend it, except 
his Nobles, which beryn non ſuch Impoſiti- 
ons ; and therfor thay ar ryght likely of their 
Bodys, * which cauſe the ſaid Kyng is com- 


nally comes from the Latin word 8 a Shield, and 
that comes from the Greek Lau S Which ſignifies a Hite, 
or Leather, of which Shields were, among the Greeks, 
anciently made, and with which ſometimes cover'd ; and : 
Indeed, in the time of the Saxons, our Shields were cover 
with Leather, as appears by a Law of King Aibelſtane 
before mention'd, whereby 'tis prohibited, RN Shields 
| ſhould be coverd with ſo thin a Leather as Sheep Skin. 
De Cheſne Hiſt. Angl. 828. Cronicon Precioſ. by the learned 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph 23. e de Laxd. * Angl. 118. 
5 Nicot F.. Dic. | 
From the Saxon word ofen, which ſignifies,  Jopra, 
| above. Somn. Dig. 

1 i. e. arcked, or coardted, fron the 1 French Verb, 


| cvardter, which sgnifie to Ind or reſtrain. 
| pellid 


LIMITED MONARCH. 


pellid to make his Armys, and Retennys for 
the defence of his Land, of Straungars, as 
Scotts, Spaniards, | Arragonars, Men of 
n Almaym, and of other Nacions, els al hig 
Ennymys might overrenne hym. For he hath 


and Fortraſis, Loo this the frute of hys Jus 
Regalke, Vf the Realme of Euglond, which 
is an Ile, and therefor may not lightly get So- 


coures of other Lands, were rulid under ſuch 


a Lawe, and under ſuch a Prince, it would be 
than a Pray to all other Nacions that would 
conquere, robbe, and deyoner yt; which was 


well prouvyd in the tyme of the Zr ytons 
whan the Scotts and the Pyes, fo bette and 
oppreſſyd this Lond, that the People rherof 
| ſoughte helpe of the Romayns, to whom they 
{ had byn Trybutorye. And whan thay could 


not be defendyd by them, they ſought helpe 


Fn 


po Diffence of his own, excepte his Caſtells, 


of the Duke of Bryzayne , than callid Litit 


Brytayne , and grauntyd therfor, to make his 
Brother Conſtantine their Kyng. And ſo he 


was made Kyng heere, and raynyd many Vers. 


i. e. Aragunians. 


Wi. e. Germany; it is called Almayne in Chancer, and 
all other old Engliſh Authors, from Ame, in K rench | 
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Of ABSOLUTE and 
and his Children after hym, off which grete 
Arthure, was one of their Vſſue. But bleſſid 
be God, this Lond ys rulid under a better 
Lawe, and therfor the People therof be not 
in ſuch penurye, nor therby hurt in their Per- 
ſons, but thay be wealthye and have al thyngs 
neceſſarye, to the ſuſtenaunce of Nature. Wher- 


for thay be myghty, and able to reſyſte the 
Adverſariis of the Realme, and to bett other 
Realmes, that do or will do them wrong. 
Loo this is the Frute of Jus Politicum & 


Regale, under with we lyve. Sumwhat now 
J have ſchewyd you of the Frutys of both 
Lawys, Ut ex fructibus eorum cognoſeatis 
air, Ve. | e 


} 


nA. 


LIMITED MoNARCHY. 


CAP. IV. 
Hereafter ys ͤſchemyd hou the 


Revenux of Fraunze be made 


grete. 


8 


the Frenche Kyng rulith his People, hit is 
reaſon we be to hym more good, and more 


profitable than be the Subgetts of the Frenche 
Kyng unto hym, whych it would ſeme that 


we be not, conſyderyng that his Subgetts 


ETHEN our Kyng reygnith upon us 
by Lawys more favorable and good to 
us, than be the Lawys by the which 
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yeldyn to o bym m more in one Vere, than wee 
do BY 


From the Saxon JCeapuan, to ſhew. And here it may 
be obſerved that Ic, among the Saxons, is, in our mo- 
dern Engliſh, generally turn'd into h, as in the Nouns, 


Iceopd, ceo, Jcip, cine, in Engliſh, Sort, ſpoe, ſhip, 
ſhire : ſo in the Verbs, ceodan, Jceanan, fceadan, 
I Tceappan, in Engliſh, zo ſhoot , to ſhear, to ſhade, to 

ſharpen and ſo in many more inſtances too tedious to 


inſert. Somn. Sax. Dif. 


That is, pay, for this word whtw, comes from the 
Saxon Verb Feldan, or Fyldan, 20 pay; and from hence 
it is, that in Doomſday- boo you frequently meet with gil- 
dare, to pay, or render. Ibidem, tit. Somerſ. Wells. Epi 


ſcopus ipſum appidum tenuit, quod pro 50 hidis gildavit. 


: __ 
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Of ApsoLuUTE and 


do to our Soveryng Lord in two Yers, how 
ſo be it that thay do fo, ageyn their Wills, 
Nevertheles whan it is conſyderyd, hou a 
Kyng' s Office ſtondith in two Thyngs, one to 

defend 


And from Filban, comes the Saxon word Feld, or Fyld, 


a tribute, payment, or money; in Dutch, gelt, to this day. 
In the Media Latinitate it is render'd Geldum, ſignifying, a 


Tax. Hen. Huntington. Hiſt, lib. 3. de Willielmo Rufo, in 


Auno 1100; Vicinos Werra ſuos, eæercitilus frequentiſſimss & 
edis continuis, vexabat, So in Doamſday-book , hoc totum 
abet, un, Mil. in long. & dimi. in lat. & de 20 s. reddit. 


#54. in Gelto, But this word vild, among the Saxons, 


had another ſignification, which was, a mulct, or compen- 
Jation for a Crime, as, yen · xild, a compenſation for the 


death of a Man, the value or price of a Man who was ſlain. 
It is from the ſame original, that our old Engliſh word, Gill, 


f ignitying a Corporation, Company, or Fraternity, is deriv'd; 
in barbarous Latin, Gilda, and ſometimes Gildonia; for 
that every one was gildare, to pay ſomething toward the 
ſupport of the whole Community; and from thence it 
is „ that the Places, where theſe Corporations meet, are 
call'd G:ld-halas, in Engliſh, Gild-halls, i. e. Halls of the 
Gl}, or Society; and to this day we find the publick 
Feaſts, among the Germans, call'd Gilden. And indeed, 
anciently, the Inhabitants of Towns and Burroughs in Ex- 


gland, were incorporated by Grants from the King, by the 


words, Gildans mercatoriam ; and ſo. was the: Charter of 
H. I. which was granted to. the Weavers of London, by 


_ which he granted to them, that they, ſhould have, Gildan 


mercatoriam, there being no other . of luce ff a0 


uſed in thoſe days. 


I think it will. not be amiſs in, this place. to. ob | 
ferve that the Saxon F; is very often in modern En- 


slim ſoften'd into y, both in the beginning, middle, aud 


. of Words. In the beginning, as in yemen, 0s 
; * | 
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defend his Realme ageyn their Ennymyes out - in ward 


ward, by Sword, another, that he defendith leg. 


his People ageyn wrong Doars inward, * which 2 — 2 


the Frenche Kyng doth nott; ſythen he op- firſ? Book 
preſſith them more hymſelf, . would have Peary 
done. al the Wronge Doars of the Realme , 1 rench 


though thay had had no Kyng. And ſythen ,,; * we 
yt is a ſynne, to gyve no Mete, Drynke, Clo- be keep 


aſtice 


thyng, or other Almes, to them that have Jerwene 
nede, as ſhall be declaryd in the day . 
* Dome ; MIT. go FR to jet, hr 


e #hen * 


* EG 


yeaman, from the Saxon Feman z year, from, the Saxon Laud. 
FEAPe ; 8 from FEOC 3 ſo yell, or yield, from the 
Saxon Feld: So, in the uſual phraſe in Leaſes, where 
Rent is reſerved, by the words yielding and paying, by turn= 
ing the y into g, in Saxon it is Felbeng, or 3elbyng 3 
which ſignifies properly rendring, and Hugh to the La- 

tin, reddenda ; and this, indeed, is moſt ſuitable to the 
Nature of a Rent reſerved, which. is to reſtore, or give 

back a part, in lieu of the whole ſo leaſed. So you find 


[in —— Plowmas , Pet will J veld again, if I co 


much haus. This Letter 8 is alſo liquified in the middle, 
Win. the word ſal, from * Saxon re&gl ; > ſnail, from 

Inæzl; tail, from dæ l; fair, from Fæ pen: So in 
the end of words, as in day, from the Saxon. dN; ; Pop 
575 from papes. Hick: The. 4 Sal Glu: Ali 

Writs, 219. Co. Rep. e | 

1 This is perfect. Saxon, and ſignifies, a Sentence, De-. 
cree, or Judgment. Sometimes dome, or dom, is us'd 
8 a termination to Nouns Subſtantive, ſignityin an Of- 
Fee, or Duty, with Rule or Government; as in 193 


ee or Eyngeome, in English, Kingdom ; A. 
Hen 
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Of ABsoLUTE and 
take from the pore Man, his Mete, his 
Drynke, his Clothyng, and al that he hath 


neede off? Which yerely doth the Frenche 


Kyng 


dome, Sherriffwick ; the Sherriff, in the Saxon Times, 
being always a Nobleman, called Ealdop, or Ealbopman, 
from whenee comes our Engliſh Alderman, in Latin, Co- 
mes. So Biyceop-bome, ſignifies Biſhoprick ; and from 


thence we have the Engliſh words Popedome , Dake- 
dome, Chriſtendome, and many others. Sometimes a- 


gain, dom denotes the State, Condition, or Quality of 


any thing, as, ppeodome, freedome ; hupedome, hore. 


dom; pifdome, wiſdom ; peopbome, thraldom. So the 


words, dome, and bomar, ſignify'd the Statute and Com- 


mon Law among the Saxons ; as among the Laws of Ina, 


King of the Weſt Saxons, it is provided, 5 næmp̃ Ealvop- 
manna ne ur unden Fepeobendna XFTep pæm pepe 


apendende pær une domar; in Engliſh, That no Noble. 


man, or other Subject, dare to break or pervert our Laws 


Inter Leg. Inz, Lamb. Arch. p.1. Hence the Statute Book, | 
or Book of Laws among the Saxons, was called Dome- 
| boc, Dome-hook » AS, bede pa dom-· boc Tce 5 com- 


penſet, ſicut Liber Judicialis ſtatuerit; let him make ſuch re- 


compence as the Doom-booꝶ teaches ; which, no doubt, re- 


ferr'd to the Body of Laws in thoſe Times. Inter Leg. 
Edwardi ſen. capite 8. So, in the Law of King Edgar, 
for keeping the Sabbath, it is ſaid, healde mon ælcer 


Tunnan dæ er, ꝓpeolr. ꝑpam noncide pær ræcep- 


ner dæ per opþþxy monan dæer lihxing. be pxm 


_pive de bom-boc cæch 3 let every Man keep Sunday ho- 
ly ; from three a Clock of Saturday in the Afternoon, to break 
of day on Munday, on ſuch a penalty, as the Doom-book, or 
Bool of Laws appoints. Inter Leg. Edgar. cap. 5. 2 
No when the Biſhop and Earl, by the Saxons called, 
Birceop, and Ealbopman, ſat together in the County 
Court, as they did until the Conqueſt, and before the 


Courts 


Re oo oe. 


ve X 
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Kyng to many a f M off his Subgetts, as it zho#- 


29 


is opynly before declaryd. Whych thyng ; 


| though it be colowryd per Jus Regale, yet it 
is Tyrannye. For, as Saynt Thomas faith, 


F whan a Kyng rulith his Realme onely to his 


Courts at Weſtminſter were erected, they judged all Cat 
ſes, both temporal and ſpiritual ; arid as the Biſhop and 


ſpiritual Judge, uſed to carry with him to Court, a Book 


of Canons, not only to direct him in his Decrees, but as 


an Enſign of his Authority ; ſo the Earl, who was the 
temporal Judge, carry'd this Dome-book with him, which 


was the Body of the temporal LI, for the ſame pur- 


poles. 


From hence, I conceive, comes the name of the 


famous Book, called Doomſday-book; the queition whe- 
ther Lands are ancient Demeſn or not, being finally to 
be determined by the Decree and Sentence of that Book, 


from which there lies no Appeal, nor againit which any 


Averment is allow'd by the Law. And this is to be 
done on Court-days, or Judgment-days ; which I con- 
ceive to be the Reaſon of the word Day in Doomſ- 
day ; for Day, or Dey, does not ſignify a Judgment, or 
Decree, as ſome have thought, but it comes from the 
Saxon word dæg, which is us'd only for day, and has 
no ſuch ſignification belonging to Law, or Law Pro- 
ceedings, as thoſe Authors imagine. His Herbert, in his 


Nat. Br. and ſome others ſay, Doomſday-book was made 
in Edward the Confeſſor's Time; but that is certainly a 


miſtake ; for by the Saxon Chronicle, and other Authors, 


it appears to have been begun in the Year 1085 , which 


was in the twentieth Year of the Reign of Wiliam the 
Conqueror. From the word dome, comes domepn, 
which ſignifies, a Court, Place of Judgment, or Judg- 


ment-Hall, and bome-jetle, ſignifies a Fudgment-Seat. 


| Mareſc. Evang. 18. John 28. Hickeſ. Theſ. 12. Diſſert. 


* 60. Chron. Saxon. 186. 11. 3.23. 
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Of ABSOLUTE 4nd 


own profytt, and not to the good of his Sub- 


getts, he ys a Tyraumte. King Harauli 
reynyd upon the Jewys; Domenid Negali; 

yer whan he ſclough the Children of 1/ael, 
he was in that a Tyraunte, though the Lawes 


ſayen, Quod Principi placuit, Legis habet 


wigorem. Wherfor Achab, which reynyd up- 
on the Children of 1/#aell, by like Lawys, 
and delyryd to have had Naboth, his Subgetts 


Vyneyard, would not by that Lawe take | 
from him, but proferyd hym the Value ther. 


of. For thees words, ſaid by the Prophete, 
Prædic eis Jus Regis, be not els to ſay but, 
Prædic eis Poteſtatem Regis. Wherfor as of. 
tyn as a Kyng doth any thyng d ageyn the 
Lawe of God, or ageyn the Lawe of Nature, 


he doth Wrong, notwithſtondyng the ſaid 


Lawe declared by the Prophete. And yt is 
ſo, that the Lawe of Nature woll, in this 


Caſe, that the Kyng ſchuld do, to his Sub- 
pow: as he would be done to hymſelf, if 
he wer 


re a Subgett, which may not be that 


he would be almoſte deſtroyyd, as be the 
Commons of Fraunce. Wherfor, albeit that 
the Frenche Kyng's Revenuz be, by ſuch 

mcanys , miche gretter than be the Reve- 


nuz, which the Kyng, our Soveryng Lord; 


2 5 rom the Saxon aden, againſt. 


ha 


LiMiTED MoNARCHY. 

| hath of us, yet they be not *© goodly takyn, 
and the Might of his Realme is nere deſtroyyd 
| therby. By which Conſideration I would not, 
that the Kyng's Revenuz of this Realme, were 
made grete by any ſuch meanys; and yet of 


| neceſſite thay muſt be grerret than thay be at 


this Day. And truly it is verey neceſſary that 


31 


thay be alway gtete ; and that the Kyng hare 


aboundantly, wherwith his Aſtate may be ho- 
norably kepte for Right many Cauſys, of 


which fame {chal now hereaſtet * remem- . 


E bryd. 


71 juſtly, or 0 ; goodly coming from the da- 


| x0n word vod lic, compounded of Fod, which ſignifies 


good and juſt, as well as God; and le, which, in our mo- 
dern — is ly. 


n 


/ ABSOLUTE and 
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CH A P. | V. 

*FLaud, The har mes. * that come of 4 
King s Povertie, 

IRST, if a Kyng be powre, bs {chal 

F by neceſſite makes his Expences „and 

by al that is neceſſarye to his Aſtate, 

by * Creaunce of borrowyng , wher thow- 

rowgh, his Creauncers wyll wynne upon hym 


the 4 or the 5 Penny, of all that he dyſpen- 
dith. And fo he ſchal loſe, when he payyth, 


Ur cnn, the 4h or 5th f parte of his Revenuz; and thus 
be 7 alway porer and porer. For Uſury 


* In Imitation of the Saxon P, that. 


This is an old French word, and ſignifies the ſame 
as the modern French, Creance, Credit, or Truſt ; from 
thence comes Cromer , A Creditor, which comes from 
the Verb Creaxcer, to promiſe, or axdercale. This brings to 
my mind a French Proverb, which we find in Hiſtory, 
wherein the word, Anglois, Engliſumen, is us'd for Cre- 
ditors to France, to the honour of the Engliſh Nation ; 
and that was, when a Frenchman had paid all his Cre- 
ditors, he us'd to ſay, Fay pay tous mes Anglois, I have 
paid all my Engliſomen. This Proverb was ſuppos'd to 
have had its riſe, from the numerous Debts and Sums 
of Money, that Bude eontracted with, and was to 
pay to England, upon account of the many Conqueſts 


made by our Kings of England | in the * of France. 
Nicot. 


and 
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and b Cheveſaunce, increſith the Povertie of 

hym that borowyth. His Creauncers ſchal 
always grutch for lacke of their Payment, and. 
diffame his Highneſs of Myſgovernaunce, and 


Defaute of kepyng of Days; which yf he * i. e. "1 


kepe, he muſt borowe.as much at the Days, 
as at the firſt. For he ſchal be than porar 
than he was, by the Value of the 4% or 5. 
parte of his firſt Expenſes ; and fo be alway | 
porar and porar, unto the tyme he be the po- 


bd This word is an obſolete French word, and I find it 


| Wrote thus, Cheviſſance, ſignifying an Agreement, or Com- 


Poſition between Debtor and Creditor, in relation to the loan 
of Moneys ; and this comes from the old French word 
Chevir, to come to an Agreement, or make a Bargain 
touching Property; and from hence the old French 
word, Chevance, is us'd for Goods, Money, or Riches, In 
barbarous Latin, tis Chivancia, which you will find in 
| Chart. Edvar. II. Reg. Angl. in Monaſt. Angl. Tom. 1. 
p. 359. Quod idem prioratus pene deſtructus, & poſſeſſiones 
ſue ad plurimos terminos, pro plurimis Chivanciis alienate 
exiſtunt. Cheviſance, in its original ſignification, meant 
nothing of corruption, as here in our Author it ſeems to 
do; but it now generally ſignifies, a corrupt, Aſurious, and 
ilegal Contract between Debtor and Creditor, and is ſo us'd 
in our Laws, Statutes, and Hiſtories, and particularly i in 
the Statutes of Uſur. 
The word Cheviſauce is originally Italian, from 0 
moſt of our words relating to Merchandiſe and Trade, 


. 


are deriv'd. It comes from the Italian word, Civanza, 


which ſignifies advantage, odds, increaſe of profit, or rather 
fhiftiag for profit ; and that from the Italian Verb, Civan- 
Lare, to forecaſt, and ſhift how to get. Torriano Vocabo- 
lario Italiano & Ingleſe. Mon. Menage R della Lin- 
gua Italiana. Du Freſh. Gloſl. Co 

. = 
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Of Ausekuri and 


reſt Lord of his Lond. For ſuch maner of bos 
rowing, makyth the grete Lords to be porar 
than their Tenaunts. What Diſhonour is this, 
and abatyng the Glory of a Kyng! and yet yt 


Bur yet is + leſte to his owne ſewertie. For his Sub- 


wt ys moſt 


Z0 hys un- 


Hrtie, 
Lau. 


getts wol rather goo with a Lord, that is rich, 


and may pay their Wags and Expenſs, than 


with their Kyng that hath nowght in his 


© Prys, but thay muſt ſerve hym, if they wil 


do fo, at their own Diſpenſes. Item, if the 
Kyng be poer, he ſchal of neceſſite make his 


 Gyfts and Rewards by 4 Aſſignements, for 


which e {chal coſt hym e right mych 
f or 


which he ſchal have but litil thanke. For 
the poer Man had rather have a 100 Marks in 
hand, than a 100 Pound by any Aſſignement, 


| © Prys, i.e, Pyrs, or Parſe. This is after the manner | 


of the Saxons, who have many words, wherein, if you 
tranſpoſe a Letter, as by putting ſometimes the Vowel be- 


fore the Conſonant, and ſometimes the Conſonant before 


cpæt, for cart; bpidde, for bird; Pyphco, for fright; 
pæpf, in the Weſt Country at this day called, waps, 
for waſp; FePJ for graſs; ſo beonhd, for bright ; 


the Vowel, they become perfect Engliſh, as, pol x, for froſt, 


bedr, for beſt, and many others. The. Lingu. 4, 5. 


a 1. e. by Grants, and Afi b of a and Auer 


: payable to the Crowns. 


ſtice; but in this PIKE! it ſignifies adverbialy, and means the 
a ſame 


From the Saxon pihd, which fi ignißes right, juſt nd 
trac, It fi ignifies alſo a Law, Statute, Decree, Equity, or Ju- 


R 
R 
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f or he can gett his payment, and perayenture 
be never paid therof And oftyntymes for 
lacke of Money, the Kyng {chal be fayne to 
gyve away his Land, to ſuch as would have 


fame as in modern Engliſh is expreſs'd by the word very, 
or greatly; as, for inſtance, the Saxon PihT-Jpiþe, is 


render'd greatly, but word for word, it ſignifies very much, or 
verygreat. So in the Saxon word pihx-hipe, from whence 
comes our Engliſh word, righteous; the true meaning of it 


is, one very wiſe, or truly wiſe; and from thence is the Sa- 


{ xon, pihd-pife-nyrr, in Engliſh, righteouſneſs, which 


on, Vocab. 


ſignifies word for word, true i ſdom, or very great Wiſ- 
dom. This uſe of the word right, is almoſt loſt, but in 
ſome Expreſſions it is yet retain'd among us to this day, 


as in the Appellation, Right M orſpipful, when apply'd to 


Magiſtrates of a lower Rank; and in Right Hononrable, 


Right Truſty, and Right Reverend, when apply'd to Peers, 4 
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Prelates, Privy Counſellors, and Magiſtrates of a ſuperior 
Rank. Sometimes it ſignifies, as in the Latin, reda, 


ſtreight on, juſt before jou; as, cal x- phe, is, juſt Eaſt, 
or exa&ly Eaſt; from hence comes the Expreſſion, in the 


Weſt of England, fore-right, that is, juſt before you, ſlreight 


on; 10 þxp-mbr, ſignifies, illico, immediately, . juſt then. 5 


Somn. Sax. Dia. Benſon Vocab. Angl. Saxon. 
t Or, does not here ſtand for a Conjunction, but for 


an Adverb of Time, and comes from the Saxon XP, 
which fignifies, fuſt, or before, and in modern Engliſh, 


is wrote thus, ere, or 'er. So in Saxon, the word 
ep-bopen, is, primagenitus, firſt- born; &p-onfangian , 


10 autici 2 -N Npan-dæð, the day before yeſterday ; 
ohr, 


Xp-le day-break ; XP-Mmep- Ten, early in the moru- 


ig. From hence it may be judg'd, whether, in modern 
Engliſh, to write er, be not better Orthography, than 


to write it thus, 'ere, wherein you add another letter, 
not in the original word. Sonn. Sax. Dit. Lenſe n Sa- 


— 
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every wiſe Man may ſee them opynly inowgh, 
but we muſt hould it for undoubtyd, that ther | 


Of ABsoLUTE and 
be s fayner of a 100 Pound in hand, than of 


40 Pound worth of Lond yerely, to the grete 
abating of his Revenuz, and Depopulation of 


his Realme. Bur the greteſt harme, that com- 


mith of a Kyng's Povertie, is, that he ſchal 


- by neceſſite be artid, to fynd * exquilyte 


meanys of getting of Goods, as to put De- 
faute in ſom of his Subgetts, that be Innocents, 


and upon the riche Man, more than the pore, 
becauſe that he may better pay; and ſo ſchewe 
Rigour h ther as Favor ought to be ſchewyd, 
and ſo ſchewe Favor ther Rygour ſchuld be 
ſchewyd, to the Perverſion of Juſtice, and 


Perturbance of the Peace and Quiet of the 


Realme. For, as the Philoſopher ſaith in his 


Eticks; 7 mpoſſibile eſt indigentem operari bo- 


nua. I needith nott now to ſpecifye, of the 
harmys whych commyth to a Realme by the 
Povertie of their Kyng, hou ſo be it thay be 


many moo than we have ſchewed yet; for 


* Fain, comes from the Saxon Adjective, FXFen, þi- 


larit, deſirous, or glad; the comparative Degree is, Pæ- 


Fenep, and from thence, by turning the g into y, comes 
the word fayner, which ſignifies more _ more defi irons, 
or had rather. Somn. Sax. Dict. 


* Now it is, where as. 


* = ROLE | may 


{= | 
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may no Realme proſpere, or be i worſchipful 
and noble, under a poer Kyng. 


From the Saxon, eon d- cype- ꝓpul; now peo ð, ſig- 
niſies Forth, or a worthy Perſon, and that comes from the 
Saxon Verb, peopian, venerari, to eſteem, reverence, and 
valne. Ship, comes from the Saxon terminations, TCYP5 
or TcYpe, ſignifying the Condition, or Quality of a thing, 
or perſon ; as, pegn-Jcype, Thani dignitas vel munus, the 
dignity, or title of a Nobleman; from hence we have our 
Engliſh termination, ſhip, as in Stewardſhip, Aldermanſhip, 


morſbip. So alſo Ful, in Engliſh ful, is a Saxon termi- 


nation, and ſignifies the Completion, or Perfection of the 
Quality ſpoken of, as, manpul, ful of Man, or Sin; for 
| Man; in the Saxon, and in the ancient Scandian Gothickh 
Mein, ſignifies Sin, or Wickednefs, as well as Man; and 
therefore the word manpul, in Saxon, ſtands ſometimes 
for a Publican, or Sinner, and manpulnyyr, for Wicked- 
neſt. Hence it may be obſerved that, as Lrob, among 
the Saxons, ſignify'd Good, as well as God, fo the Saxon 
Man, ſignify'd Sin, as well as May. Theſ. Ling. 12. 
Wallis Grammatica Linguz Anglicane, p. 114. Somu. 
Sax. Dig, Mareſcal. Evangel. | : . 
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0 HAP. VI. 
Ordynaunces for the Kyng s * Or: 
denarye Chargys. 


1 ND ſethen it is neceifarye that the Kyng 


be alway riche, whiche may not be 
& ® without he have Revenuz fufficyent 
ſor the yerely Mayntenaunce of his Eſtate ; hyt 
is b bchoveful that we firſt eſteme, what his 
yerely chargs and expenſes be like to drawe 
unto. For after that, nedith his Revenuz be 
proporcyonyd, but yet they nedyn to be gret: 
ter than would be the chargs, for doute of ſo- 
deyn Caſys, which © mowe fal to hym, and 
to hys Realme. For Sayn& Barnarde faith, 
that if a Mannys expencs be egal to his 
: Lyvelood, a ſodeyn Chaunce may deſtroy his 


In modern Phraſe, this would be called, I ſuppoſe, 
the Civil Liſt. 

> Sometimes it's A from the Saxon behoplic, 
which comes from the Verb behopan, 7o need, or to have 
need f; from whence comes the Saxon behopa d, it 
behoveth; Kilian. behoeven. In the old Pſalms you of. 
ten meet with behoof, which ſignifies natural or moral 
need; ſo that behoveful, or behoof-ful, ſignifies what, from 
neceſſity or decency, ought to be ſaid or done. 


© The ſame as mow? ; which ſee before, i in the word may. 


— tare: 


LIMITED MONARCHY, 


Eſtate. The Kyngs yerly expencs ſtondyn in 
chargs Ordynarye, and in chargs Extraor- 
dynary. His chargs Ordynary may not be 
eſchewyd, and therfor it nedith that ther be 
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E Lyvelood aſſignyd for the payment therof; 


which Lyvelood be in no wyſe putt to no 
other uſe. And if it happyn that any Patent 


be made of any parte thereof to other ule, 


that than the Patent to be voyde, and of non 


effete : Which thyng, yf it be fermely efta- 
blyſchid, the Kyngs Ordinary chargys may al- 


way be paid in hand, and the Provyſyon of 


them may be alway made in ſeaſon ; whych 


{chal be worth to the Kyng the fourth or fifth 


| part of the quantite of his expenſs for his Or- 


dynarye chargs. This may in nothyng re- 


ſtrayne the Kyngs Power. For it is no Power 
to 4 may alien,. and put awaye : But it is 


Power to may have, and kepe to hymſelf. 


© So it is no Power to may ſyne, and to do 
s yl, or to may be ſyke, or wex old, or that 
a Man may hurt hymſelf. For all thees Pow- 
ers comyne of Impotencye. And therfor thay 
may properly be callyd, non Powers. Wher- 
for the holy e and * chat ma) 
0 To may alien, to may have 1 i. e. 10 be 4 to allen, and 


to be able to retain, from the Saxon Verb, magan, Pelte, 
to be able ; Which ler before, i in the word may. 


D 4 8 not 


7 Sprozer, 1 
Laud. 
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not ſyne, wex old, be ſyke, or hurt themſelf, 
have more power than we that may harme 
our ſelf, with al the Defawts. So is the Kyngs 
power more, in that he may not putt from 
hym Poſſeſſions, Neceſſarijs for his own Su- 
ſtenance, than if he might put them from hym, 


and alyene the ſame to his own hurt and 


harme. Nor is this ageyn the Kyngs Prero- 
gatiffe, by whych he is exalted above his Sub- 


getts: But rather this is to hym a Preroga- 


tiffe. For no Man fave he, may have ageyn 


the Land that he hath ons alyenyd. This 
| Lyvelood aſſigned for the Ordynarye chargs 


{chal afterward be never askyd of the Kyng. 
Nor his Hyghneſs {chal thynk for that, that 
he hath the more Lyvelood to be gevyn 
away ; but by reaſon therof he woll the more 


reſtrayne his Gyftes of other of his Lyvelood, 


conſyderyng that then it wol not be grete. 


And therfor he ſchal have more need of it, 
than thay that wol aske it. The Ordynarye 
chargs, which the Writer hereof can now re- 
member be thees ; the Kyngs Houſhold, his 
Garde Robe. And hou ſo be it, that the 
Kyng liſte now, or will hereafter, make his 
 Houſhold leſs than it was wont to be; yet 
his Highneſs ſchal then have therfore aboure 
his Perſone, 6 for bis Honour and Sewertie, 
Lords, 


c 


Ae Av5 75> DS 


— 
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Lords, e Knights, and Eſquyers, and other at- 
ſo, in as 1 — or gretter than hys 


H ouſhold 


This wars Knight, is a Saxon word, and wrote with 
a C, thus, Enihd; and in its original and proper Signi- 
' fication ſtood for Servus, or Puer, a Servant. But this 
Signification of Lmhv is now almoſt loſt, and is retained 
among us in no one Inſtance, lays Sommer, except in that 
of Knights of the Shire, which is ſtill uſed in that Senſe 


to this Day, ſignifying ſuch Gentlemen whether K»ighzs 


in Degree, or not, who ſerve in Parliament for the ſeve- 


| ral Counties in Exgland. And ſuch Attendance is proper- 
ly called a Service, and was always: ſo eſteemed in the 


Eye of the Law; "and the proper Duty of their Office is 
to ſerve the ſeveral Counties, whereof they are Repreſen- 
tatives, and therefore no Action at Common Law would 
lie for a falſe Return of Members of Parliament. So that 
Knight, or Cnibt, is now, in all other Inſtances, uſed for 
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Eques Auratus, or as vulgarly render'd, Miles; but it was 


never uſed in that Senſe among the Engliſh Saxons ; for 
they uſed the word pe q̃en, Thegen, commonly called Mas; 

and a Knight among the Saxons, was one of the leſſer, or 
more inferiour Thains, from the Saxon Verb, penian, zo 


ſerve, or to obey; from whence comes the prince of Wales's 


Motto, Ich dien, which ſignifies, I ſerve. 


So inthe Saxon Goſpels throughout, you find leopng- 


enihd ſtands for a Diſciple, which word for word ſignifies 


a learning Servant. Now Cnapa, in Saxon ſignifies alſo a 


Servant; but ſuch a one as was the moſt inferiour, and in 


Latin is rendered by Puerculus, a little Boy, or Lacquey. 


From this word, cnapa, comes our Engliſh word, K#ave ; 
and from thence came the vulgar Error, that the Tranſla 
tors of the new Teſtament had rendered, Rom. 1. 1. Paul 


4 Knave of Jeſus Chriſt, inſtead of ee of Feſus Chriſt, 


to ſhew his great Humility in calling himfelf the meaneſt 


Servant of Jeſus. But this appears to be a Miſtake, for no 


"2 Engliſh Tranſlation of the New Teſtament, as I can hear of, 
ever 


— 
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ever rendered that Verſe, Paul a Knave of Jeſus Chriſt : 
but the common Error and Opinion is ſuppos'd to have 

been taken up from an old Engliſh Bible, in which, a 
Rom. 1. 1. there was written, Paul à Kxeawe of Jeſu 
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Houſhold was wonte to be, to hys chargs per- 
ayenture, as gretely as his Houſhold wel rulid 
was wont to ſtond hym yn. Wherfor herein, 
it nedith not to conſydre or to purvey , but 
only for the Kyngs Hous, which he may re- 
ſume or chaunge into his new maner, or other 
fourme at his Pleaſure, and as it ſchall be 
thought for the ſeaſons moſt expedyent. The 
expenſys of which Houſhold may ſone be eſte. 
myd by thes, which of old time haye byn 


Officers theryn, and by the Clerks of the E. 
cheker. The ſecund Ordynarye charge, is the 


payment of the Wags and f Fees of the Kyng 


grete 


Chriſt. This Bible, was in the late Duke of Lauder. 
dale s Library, where many Perſons came to ſee it, 


for the ſake of this Paſſage, but the word kneawe waz 
Written in leſſer Letters, than the printed words, and 
within a ſquare Border, where the Razure by holding up 
the Leaf to the Light, might be diſcerned. This Bible 


was really printed in the Year MDXXX. but to diſguiſe 
the Forgery, they had razed out the laſt X, and made it 


MDXX, in which Year there was no Bible at all print - 
ed. But in an ancient MS. Tranſlation of the Revelati- 
ons, which is in the Lord Treaſurer, the Earl of Oxford's 


Library, there is to be found this Expreſſion, 20 his Cnight 


Jobn. Rev. 1. 1. Somn. Di&. Selden. Tu. Honour, 


636. Mareſcal. Evangel. Mat. 5. 1. 
From the Saxon peo, or Nl a, bire, or 


ge; 
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Garde, and other Servaunts. Which charge 
woll alway be grete, and thees Men nedyn al- 
way to be redely paid. For Indygence in 
them is not only unworſchipfull but yt may 


do the moſt harme, that may fal of any nede 


in any Aſtate of the Lond, after the Kyngs 


moſt grete Eſtate, The third. charge Ordy; 
narye, is the payment of the res of the 


8 Marches, wherin we bere grettet 


grete Officers, his Courts, his Counceil, his 
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charge yerely, than do the Satte, which of. 


tyntymes ys for favor, that we do to the Per- 


| ſors that kepe them, which fayour the Scotts 


do not. The fourth Ordynary charge, is the 


| kepyng of Cualzys, which charge is well 
towgh 1 ba The wy unn charge, 


fee; in ach Mer. 7% Gothick it is unn: from 


hence comes the barbarous Latin word feodum, or feudum. 


So the Saxon peoh-leay, ſignifies ſeeleſt, or monyleſs. 
Somn. Di. Saxon Gram. 4. 


The Marches, Borders, or Boundaries batrrock England 


and Scotland. This comes from the Saxon word meapc, 


a Sign, Mark, or Bound; and from hence comes the bar- 


barous Latin word Moves. or Marcha, for the Boundary of 


2 Dominion or Territory. Chares Diaiſianis Inperii Ca- 


1 turbandam regnum ejus, vel marcas minuentas, Sc. Du 
Freſn Gloſſ. Soma. Dict. 


oY 


' rok M. ca. 1. Ut nullus eorum fratris ſui terminos, vel regni 
limites invadere preſumat, neque frandulenter ingred! ad con. 
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kepyng of the See, I rekyn not amongs the 


Pondage and Tonnage. Nevertheleſſe by that 


of is yerely borne, becauſe it is not eſtemable. 


Nate, bycauſe it owght to be applyyd only to 

the Fakes of the See. And though we have 
not alway Warr upon the See, yet it ſchal 
be alway neceſſarye, that the Kyng hath ſome 
i Flote upon the See, for the repreſſyng of 


C/ AssoruTE and 


is for the Kyngs h Werks, of which the yere. 
ly Expenſis may not certeynly be eſtemyd, 
but yet th' Accompts of the Clerks of the 
Werks, wil ſchewe the lykelyneſs thereof, 
while the Kyng makyth no new Werks. The 


Ordynarye chargs, hou be it the charge there. 
And the Kyng hath therfor the Subſydye of 


reaſon, Pondage and Tonnage may not be re- 
kyn'd as parcel of the Revenuz, which the 
Kyng hath, for the Mayntenaunce of his E- 


| k Ro- 


b This word, Werks, comes from the Saxon, and is 
wholly diſuſed at this day in the Engliſh Tongue. It ſig- 
nifies Strong Places, or Fortifications ; and Clerk of the Werks, 
is Clerk of the Forts and Garriſons; there being at that time, 


_ eſpecially in France, a great many Garriſons and ſtrong 


Places which were maintain'd by the Crown of England. 


Now in Saxon it is wrote thus, peonc, or penc, a Caſtle, 


or Place made ſtrong with Fortifications, In Illandiſh, Qirke. 
 Somn. Dice. „% 8 
The Saxon word is plota, a Navy of Ships, and from 
thence comes our word Fleer. So Flod- man in Saxon, 
e n | 


_ Liwmited Monarchy.” 
| k Rovers, ſavyng of our Merchaunts , our 
I Fiſchars, and Dwellars upon our Coſts ; but 


that the Kyng kepe alway, ſome grete and 
mighty Veſſels, for the brekyng of an Army, 


4 whan any ſchall be made ageyn him upon the 


| See. For than, it ſchal be to late to m do 


make any ſuch Veſſels. And yet without 


| them „all the Kyngs Navye ſchall not ſuffice 


| to bord with n TT and other grete N Schippis, 
1 | | nor L 


ſignifies 4 Seaman, and plor cpu fonifies liehs Tranſport 


| Ships, ſuch as the Danes uſed gs: when they inva- 
ded England. Somn. Dict. 


* Veſſels ; 


Digby, 


Land. | 


k Rovers, i. e. Robbers, or Pirates, from the berberous 5 


Latin word, raubare, robare, to rob. In Saxon peapepe, 
a Robber; and that comes from peapian, zo rob, and 


that from Near, a Garment. In Dutch rooven, in French 


deſrober, in Italian, rabare, in Spaniſh, robar. Somn Dict. 
This from the Saxon piycepe, aF Mer » Which comes 


from the Saxon Verb piycian, 20 fiſh; in Dutch viſchen. 
So Pifc is a Fi in Saxon. Now moſt Saxon words 
ending in c, in our modern Engliſh have their Termina- 


tions in h; as dic in Saxon, is Diſp in Engliſh ; ſo co- 


rel ſignifies Shovel, pabic, Radiſh . Englire, Eaglſ. | 
Saxon Gram. 4. Somn. Diet. 


n Thisis a F rench Phraſe, and ſignifies to go to ang or. 


build any ſuch Veſſels ; as Il fait batir, he is going to build, 


_ ® The barbarous Latin word is Carrica, or Carica. De 


Freſ ſays, 'tis Navigi ſpecies, Navis oneraria ; by the 


French called Carrache, Vaſſean de Charge. Walſingh. in 


Ric. II. p. 322. Obviat quippe magnis coggonibas, & ſex Car- 


ricis refertis vini ſpeciebus, pannis aureis, &c. And as theſe 
Carricks or Carracks were Ships of great Burthen, and 
uſed in . ſo hor ſerved for * of War alſo, 4s 


appears 
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nor yet to may breke a mighty Flote gathe. 
ryd of Purpoſe. Now, as I ſuppoſe, is * re. 
kenyd the gretteſt parte of the Kyngs Ordy. 
narye chargs. Wherefor we wyll next, to his 


8 chargs, as far as {chal be * 


ble to us. 


appears in Hiſtory. Walſ aten in N. V. p. 304. Galli 
conduxerant claſſem magnarum navium, Carricarum & gales- 


rim, que regnum Angliæ moleſtaret. 80 ſays Truſſel in ii IV. 


That the Eugliſb Fleet, failing to the Relief of Calis, tha 


was beſieged by the French, in the way they were encoun- 
tered by three Carracks of Genoa, which bore upon oui 
Admiral with great Fury, and batter'd him very much, 


bat in a little time the Engliſh took the three Carat 


richly taden, and brought them into Rye Harbour. We 
meet with the ſame Account in II. V. where, ſpeal 
ing of the Seige of Harflew in France, it is ſaid, that the 

Exgliſh Fleet engaging the French, the Engliſh ſunk 500 
Veſſels of ane ſort and another, and took three great 


Carricks of Genoa. 


Carrick is an Italian word, and comes from the Tralia 
Carracca, ſpexie di Navilio, and that comes from Carrico, « 
Burden » Or Load, and from thence is carricare, to load, 
Hence is the word Cargo, in the old French Cargue; the 
Original of all which is the Latin word Carrus, a Carr. 


So from Carfacca comes the Italian Carrozza, which fig: 


nifies Carro roz20, in Lralian, a red Carriage; for it was 


an ancient Cuſtom among the Florentines when they went 


to War, to have Charriots painted with red, with a white 


Croſs upon them, and theſe came afterwards to be uſed 


by the Mien of Quality on, all occaſions, and from thence 


comes the French word Caroſſe, a Chariot. Du Freſn Gloſl, 
Torriano Did. Ital. Menage Orig. Lang. Ital. & Franc. 


 ® Rekyn, and rekyned come from the Saxon Verb pec- 


can, numerare, to number, or count. Somn. Dict. 
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CuAr. VII. 


| The K g Extraordmarye Chargys. 

; HE Kyngs Extraordynary Saves ar 

1 T ſo caſuel, that no Man may knowe 

] them in certeynte, but he may eſteme 

what ſume thay be not like to excede, but 1 e. an 

ther fal a Caſe over much exorbitant; and 

chan it ſchal be reaſon and alſo e that 

al the Realme beare for that caſe a ſingular 

charge. Such of the ſaid Extraordinary chargs, 

| as the Writer herof can now remember, be 

| thees. Firſt, the Kyng ſchal oftyntymys ſend 

| out of this Lond, his a * as wel 
to 


Ambaſſador; in the Media Lat. it is Ambaſciator, or | 
Ambaxiator, Legadas ; in the old German Þmbacht, The | 
Saxon is ambyhT-pecga, a Meſſenger, or Carrier of To" i 
| dings, from ambyhT, which ſignifies 4 Meſſage. The 
Saxon ambyht, comes from the Gothick word, 
ANABAKkTS> M. ziſter, and from thence comes the | 
Saxon embyhd and embyhx- mon, a Servant, from the 
Saxon Verb embyhzan, miniſtrare, to ſerve, But this 
originally comes from the Roman word ambadtus. Ceſar 
de Bello Gallico, lib. 6. cap. 15. ſays, Equitum, ut quiſque 
eſt genere, copiiſque ampliſſimus, ita plurimos circum ſe amba- 
Gos, clienteſque habet. Now am ſignifies the ſame as cir- 


eum, from whence 2 Servant was called ambactus, i. e. 3 
| | cir Cum | | 
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. Generall. Which Ambaſſatours, Procurators, 


nend, and wel be ſeen, as wel for the 


jun. Goth. Gloſſar. 


ries. So the Proxies of Lords of Parliament are cal led in 


the Kings of England always ſent a Commiſſary or Vice. 


ſend Commiſſioners to the Convocation of the Clergy, 


the Convocation, to ſee that nothing be done in Preju- 
dice of the Crown and Kingdom. So King H. VIII. in the 


ther with the Archbiſhop, over the Convocation, but ta- 

king the firſt Place in it, deliberated and voted as the reſt 
of the Clergy did. And heretofore, the Kings of England 
have ſometimes in Perſon met, and ſat with, the Clergy 
in their Synods and Convocations. 


Of ABSOLUTE an 
to the Pope, as to dyvers Kyngs, Princes and 


Nations; and other while he ſchal ſend his 
b Procurators and Meſſengers, to the Counſeils 


and Meſſengars, ſchal nede to be honorably 


honor 


cirtamackus. So the Saxon emb in embyhv, ſignißes 
about, tanquam fit ab appt, eircum, about. Somn. Did. 


> Procurators and Meſſengers, i. e. Proxies and Commiſſ 


ſome Books of the Law, Procarators ; which comes 
from the Latin word Procarator, ſignifying in general, one 
that has a Charge committed to him by another. And a 


roy, to the General Councils abroad ; ſo at home, there 
is no doubt, but the Kings of England have a Right to 
when they meet in England, to fit with, and preſide in 


Year 1536, by his Vicar General, not only preſided, toge- 


Procurator alſo ſignifies aVicar, or Locumtenens, one who 


acts in another s lead. Sometimes we read of Procurator Reg- 
niz; as Petrus Bleſſenſis, Ep. 47. Nunguam tibi exhibuit ſe Domi 
num, five Regem, ſed quaſt Procuratorem Regni tui, &c. ſo, 


Procurator Reipublicæ, is a publick Magiſtrate. Sometimes 


the Biſhops have called themſelves Procaratores Eccleſiarum 


ſuarum. From Procurator, comes our Engliſh word Prockor, 


| 98 _ 
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E honor of the Kyng, and the Realme, as for 
the avaunſyng of the Matters, for which they 

E ſhall be ſent to the Kyngs grete charge, which 

ſchal be more or leſs, after their long or 
{chorte Abode, and * devoire in their Voyage. * De- 
Item, The Kyng {chal bere yerely chargs un- Digb. 
| knowyn, in receyyyng of Legats and © Mef- Laud. 
E fangers ſent from the Pope, and Ambaſſators 
ſent from Kyngs and Princis, and alſo from 

grete f Counceils beyond the See, which wil f Com 
put the Kyng to grete expenſis, while thay be ;,.” 8 
here; and at their departyng, thay muſt needs Laud. 
have grete Gifts and Rewards, for that befit- 
tith the Kyngs Liberalite ; alſo it is neceffa- 

| rye for the + Honour of the Realme. Item, + Worſcip 
| Sytheh it is not good, that he reward ſuch as F 
do, or ſchal do to hym Sarvice, and other 1 


maner of Pleaſurs, with Poſſeſſions and Revenuz 


in a Civil LawCourt, in French Pear en, which in a Com- 


mon Law Court ſi ignifies an Attorney, or Solicitor, So Procu- 


ratores Cleri, or Prodtors of the Clergy, are ſuch as are cho- 
ſen for; the Cathedral, or other Collegiate Churches, and 
alſo for the Clergy of every Dioceſs, to ſit in Convocation. 
Procurator rerum fiſcalium, ſignifies the King's Att 
Spelm. Gloſſ. 4. Inſtit. 323. Du Freſn Gloſſ. The "alt? 
Biſhop of Lincoln's Authority of Chriſtian Princes, 112. 
In Latin Miſs, and ſometimes when ſent from tem- 
poral Princes, ſignifies an Ambaſſador, as well as Legatus; 
but Mins Pape differs from Legatws, being always dele- 
| gated without the Iu/ignia of a Legat, and ſomewhat in- 
terior to a Legat, as an 'Enyoy or Reſident is to an Am- 
baſſador. Selm. . 25 . 
-» of 
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of his Crowne, or with the Poſſeſſions of his 
Enherytaunce ; for thay be much more necef- 
farye for the Suſtenaunce of hys grete Aſtate 

hyt ſchal therfor be neceſſarye, that the 
. make ſuch Rewards, with Money out 
of hys Coffers, and that ſume of them haye 
ſo largely therof, as thay may bye them Land 
withal, if thay will. For by this mean, the 
EKyngs Eſtate ſchal alway be kepte unbleme. 
| fehid, and of ſume man his Highneſs ſchal 
have more thank for Money than for Lond. 
And alſo Money is moſt mete and convenient 
Reward, for hym that hath not long ſervyd, 
This Charge woll alway be gret, and fo ineſti 
mable gret, that in ſum yere, a grete Lords 
Lyvelood ſchall nor ſuffice to beere it, al. 
though he would fell grete parte of his Lord- 
ſchip. And truly, whan the Kyng rewardyth 
his Servaunts in this maner, he ſchewyth } 
grete favor to al his Realme. Item, It ſchal 
nede, that the Kyng have ſuch Treaſure, that 
he may make new Byldyngs, whan he wil, 
for his Pleſure and Magnificence. And as he 
may bye hym riche Apparel, riche Furres, 
* wonned, other than be * wont to fal under, and be in 
Laud. | the a tan chargs of big his Wardrober, riche d Sto- 
nys, 
a The Original of this word is the Saxon an, z 


Stone : the dnn N umber of which is Jeanay, from 
whence 
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; nys, e Serples, f Bawdericks, and other Jew- | 


ells and Ornaments convenyent for his Aſtate 


g Royall; ſo — his H — muſt 
EK | and 


whence comes this way of writing Stonys, in modern Or- 
thography, Stoves. *Tis from this word Stan, that the 


| Town of Stains in Middleſex receives its Name, and is 
| ealled in Saxon, dana, and from thence Stanet. It has 
its Name, Cambden ſays, from a large Stone formerly ſet 
up there, to mark out the Extent of the City of London's 
juriſdiction, in the River Thames, Camb. Britt. 309. 


Somn. Dict. Sax. 


FSerples, i. e. Mantles, or Upper A This is from 
the old French word, Surpelis, or Surplis, a Surplice, or Up- 


per Garment, of many Folds, as the Linen Garment worn 
by the Clergy ; in Saxon OFEprlipe, overſtip. It comes 


51 


from the Latin Super pellicium, and not from Suppellicium, 1 


ſome have thought. 


Magiſtrates. In this kind of Habit St. Gregory ſeems to 
be deſcribed in his Saxon Homily, mid pellænum Fyp- 


lum, 5 4 Furred Garment. The Spaniards call it Sobre- 


pelliz. So that Serples here ſignifies ſuch rich Mantles and 
Furrs, as the King uſed to wear with, or upon his Robes 


of State. For Surpelis is compounded of ſuper and pal- 


f Darandus liv. 3. ca. 1. Nom. 10. Su- 
| peypellicium, eo quod antiquitus ſuper tunicas pellicias, de Pei- 

| libas mortuorum animalium factas induebatur: quod adhuc in 
 quibuſdam Eccleſiis obſervatur. Such were the Farred Gar- 
ments and Robes of State worn by Kings, Judges, and other 


lum, or palla ; as much as to ſay, ſubpallicium; and in 


1 ſome Countries in Fance, Pelle ſignifies a Robe to this af. f 


Menag. Orig. Franc. 


© Bawaericks, i. e. Beks, from the old French word Bar- 
arier, a Piece of dreſſed Leather, Girdle, or Belt made of 


fuch Leather; and that comes from the Verb baudroyer, 


1 dreſs Leather, carry, or make Belts, Monſieur Menage 
lays, this comes from the Italian Balaringus, and that from 


E 2 the 
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and will bye-riche Hangyngs, and other Ap. 
parels, for his Houſys, Weſſels, Weſtments, 
and other Ornaments for. his Chapel ; bye al. 
ſo Horſes, and Traps of grete Price, and do 
other ſuch noble and grete Coſts, as befyttith 
his Royal Mageſtie, of which it is not now | 
poſſible to the Writer herof, for to remember 
the Eſpecialities. For if a Kyng did not fo, 
nor might do, he lyvyd not like his Eſtate, 
but rather in myſerye, and more in ſubjection 
than dothe a private Perſon. Item, The Kyng 
ſchal oftyntymys ſend his Commyſſioners in 
gret Myght, and alſo his Jugs to repreſſe and 
ponyſche Riotours and Ryſars ; for whiche 
cauſe, he ſchal other whilys ryde in his own 
Perſone, mightylye accompanyd; which thyng 
wol not be done without gret Coſts. For no 
man is bowndyn to ſerve hym in ſuch Caſys, 
at his own Diſpenſys. Item, If ther come a 
ſodein Armye upon this Lond, by See or by 
Land; the Kyng muſt encountre them, with 
the Latin Balteus, from whence the Baltick Sea has its 
Name, becauſe it goes round as a Belt. This word Bau- 
drier, among the French ſometimes ſignified a Girale, in 
which People uſed to put their Money: So is Rablais 111. 
37. Adonques Seigny Joan avoit leur diſcord entendu, com- 
manda au faquin qu'il Ini tiraſt de ſon baudrier quelque piece 
d Argent. Now Balteus among the Romans fignified the 


ſame as the Saxon belde, in Exgliſb, Beli. A Orig. 
'Franc.- Somn. DiR. Sax. Nicot Diel. 
a like 
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a like Armye, or a gretter, for the expenſis 
wherof, he {chal nor ſo ſodenly have Ayde of 
his People. Wherfor he muſt then do thes ex- 


penſes with Money out of his Coffers, or put 


his Land in Jeopardye. Loo now we have re- 
— id grete Parte of the Kyngs Extraordyna- 


harges. And before is ſchewyd, grete 
Kick of his Ordynary chargs. Wherfor now 


it is time that it be ſchewyd, hou the Kyng 


may have Revenuz and Lyvelood, fufficyent 


to bere thees two Chargs, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


7 the Kyngs Lyvelood / uffyce nott, 


his Subgettys aught to make yt 


2 Hoent. 


4 YT is ſchewyd before, hou neceſſarye 
H 1t IS, that Lyvelood ſufficient be aſſign- 


yd for the Kyngs Ordenarye chargs, 


and that the ſame Lyvelood be only applyyd 
therto, and not alienyd in tyme coming. For 
that Aſſignment may in no wiſe hurt the Kyng, 


cConſederyng that if any parte of the Revenuz 
therof, remayne over the payment of the ſame 
Ordynarye chargs, that fo remaynyng, is the 


Kyngs own Money, which he may than em- 
ploy to other Uſys, at his Pleaſure. And it 
is undoubtid that the Kyng bath Lyvelood 
ſufficyent which may be fo aſſigned, for his 
Ordynarye chargys. Wherfore now, we have 
nothing els to be ſerchid, but what Lyvelood 


the Kyng hath for the payment of his char- 


gys Extraordynarye, over ſo much Lyvelood, 
as ſchal be aſſigned for his chargis Ordynarye; 


and if he ſchal not have Lyvelood ſufficient 


therto, 


== 


* 


8 
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therro , hou than may his Lyvelood be made. 
ſufficyent. For his Realme is a boundyn by 
Right to ſuſteyn hym, in every thyng necel- 
| farye to his Aſtate. For as Saynt Thomas ſayth, | 
| Rex datur propter Regnum, & non Regnum - 
propter Regem. Wherfor al that he dothe, 
| owith to be referryd to his Kyngdome. For 
though his Aſtate be the higheſt Aſtate Tem- 
poral in the Erthe, yet it ys an Office, in the 
whiche he mynyſtrith in his Realme, Defence 

and Juſtice, And therfor he may ſay of hym- + 22755 
ſelf, as the Pope fayth of hymſelf and of the . 
Church, in that ha wrytyth, Servus Servo.- Laud. 
rum Dei. By whiche reaſon, right as every 
Servaunt owyth to have his Suſtenaunce of 
hym that he ſervyth, ſo owght the Pope to 
be ſuſteynid by the Chirche, and the Kyng by 
his Realme. Nemo debet propriis expenſis 
militare. And our Lord faith, Dignus eft O. 
 perarius cibo ſao. Wherfor ſithen every Realme 

is boundyn to ſuſteyn his Kyng, yet much 
more be we boundyn thereto, upon whom our 
1 Kyng Re 2 ſo 3 b Lawys , . 

* 


C des from the Saxon bunden, * 5 
Læuys; this is wrote fo, from the manner of the Saxons, 


aud comes from the Saxan lag, ar laga, which by turn- 
ing the g into w, as is uſual, makes our Engliſh word 


Law ; in the French it is Ley, In In the plural Number Re 
EA the 
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as is before declarid, Goc. 


the Saxon it is lagaj, and from thence you have Lawar, 
or Lawys, which you find frequently in old Authors. We 
often meet with Laga in the barbarous Latin, as in Mag- 
na Charta Libertat. Angl. ab H. I. s. Lagam regis Ea- 
ward; vobis reddo, cum illis emendationibus quibus pater mens 
eam emendavit, From thence come the word Seaxen-La- 
ga, Mercen-Laga, Dane-Laga, i. e. the Laws of the Saxons, 
the Laws of the Merciaus, and Laws of the Danes, 
From the word Laga, and the Saxon word Man, is form- 
ed this old Law word Lagamannus, which ſignified, ſays 
Spelman, probus & legalis homo; and for that, quotes a Law 
in Edward the Confeſſor's Time, cap. 38. Poſtea inquiſiſſet 
Iuſtitia per Lagamannos, & per meliores homines de Burgo. 
But Somner and Lambard think, and with great Reaſon, that 
Lagamanni ſignified the Thains, called afterwards the Ba- 
rons, Who ſat as Judges, and had a Power of determining 
Rights in Courts of Juſtice. And therefore we find the 
lah-men, which, among the Saxons, were the ſame as 
the Lagamauni, hearing and determining Civil Rights, as 
Judges. In Senatus-Conſult. de Monticolis Walliæ, cap. 3. 
tis ſaid, Xu. lah-men xcylon phe Tacean PFealan J 
_ Englan, vi. Engliyce, 7 vi. Pylyc 3 which Lambard 
renders thus: Let 12 Men of Law, 6 Engliſh, and 6 Welſh, _ 
do Right and Fuſtice both to the Engliſh and Welſh. Now 
| Lambard, I think, renders this word lah-men truly, be- 
cauſe the Phraſe pighT dæcean, ſigniſies, Jus dicere, io 
diſpence Law, and not to decide Fact only, which is the 
proper Office of a Jury-man, or /egalis homo. And in- 
| deed, the Saxon lah-man, does more properly ſignify 4 
Lawyer, one skill'd in the Law, than homo legalis ; tho! 
the true Saxon word for a Lawyer, is laga-pep, qwafi vir 
legis, a Man of Law. So Chaucer has it, the Man of Lawes 
Tale. In Scotch, it is Law-wer, Spelm. Gloſſ. Somn. 


Di. Lamb. Archaionom. 


C HAP. 
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V 
Hereafter be ſchemyd the Perilles 


that may come to the Kong, b 


over myghty Subgetts. 


li 
$ U 


chargs be ſo uncerteyn, that they be 


yerely ſuffice to 2 ; bere them. Wherfor we 


Bere, is a Saxon word, and comes s from the Verb 8 


10 bear, or carry; from thence comes benende, frairful, 
bearing, or bringing forth. The word bene in Saxon ſig- 
nifies alſo barley, by ſome called beere, or bere, from 
whence comes 8 a Barn, quaſi Bere- ern, a Place 


for Barley. And ſometimes it ſtands for the ſame as 


Bere-corne, which in Saxon, ſignifies Barley unhusb d, ſod- 


den in Water, in Latin Priſana. And bene-plop in 


UT fithen the faid Extraordynarye 


not eſtemable, it is not well poſſible 
to put in certeynte, what Lyvelood woll 


* 
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Saxon ſignifies a Baru- floor. So bepe-hlap is a Barley-. 


| loaf, or Barley-bread. Hence we have the Saxon word 
© bene · vun, which ſignified a Corn. farm, or Grange; dun 
in Saxon ſignifying a Hoxſe, or Dwwelling- place incloſed, 
and is a verbal Noun from the Saxon dynan, zo inclſe, 
or fence; and from hence, manifeſtly comes the word 
Barton, uſed ſo often in the County of Devon, and com- 


monly to be found. in the Leaſes and Conveyances of 


Land in that Country, fi ignifying a Farm, or Demean Land:; 


and is always contradiſtinguiſti d to 4 Mannor. Soren. 


big, 
o nede 
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b nede in this caſe to uſe Conjecture and Ima- W 


ginacion , as to think that ther is no two 
Lords Lyvelood in Englond, ſufficient to bere 
the Kyngs Extraordynarye chargs. Than ne- 
dith it, that the Kyngs Lyvelood above fuch 
Revenuz, as ſchal be aſſigned for his Ordyna- 
rye chargs, be gretter than the Lyvelood of 
two the gretteſt Lords in Eng/ond. And per- 


aventure, whan Lyvelood, ſufficyent for the 


 Kyngs Ordenarye chargs, is lymyted and af 
ſigned therto, yr ſchal appere, that dyvers 
Lords in Englond have as much Lyvelood of 


their own, as than ſchal remayne in rhe Kyngs 


hands , for his Extraordynarye chargs ; which 
were inconvenient, and would be to the Kyng 


dyſpend more than the Kyng, conſyderyng 


chat he is chargyd with no ſuch chargs Extra- 
ordynarye, or Ordynarye, as is the Kyng; 


except an Houſhold, which is bur litil-in com- 
paryſon to the Kyngs Houſe. Wherfor if it 


be thus, yt ſchal be neceſſarye, that ther be 
parveyyd for the Kyng, moche gretter Lyve- 
lood than he hath yer. For © Mannys Corage 0 


* 


The Saxon is neas, neob, or-Nyb,. _ veceſſey. 


* Mannys;; this is after the manner of the Saxons, and 


is put for the Genitive Caſe of the Saxon word Man, 


F. Da , 8: 0. RS: 


ryght redefll, For than ſuch a Lord may 


which 
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hye thyngs, and to be exaltyd. And therfor 


which is Manner; ſo Manner Sunu, is he Son of Man, 
Maunes, or Mannys Son, now wrote Man's Son. From 
hence it may be obſerved, that ſome, not being acquain- 
ted with the Mother of the Engliſh Tongue, have taught, 
that the reaſon of the modern way of writing theſe Wards, 
Man's Courage, or Man's Son, with a Mark of Abbrevia- 
_ tfon, was, becauſe the ward hes, is alway in fuck caſe to 
be underſtood; as, Man his Courage, Mam bis S. But 
hereby it appears to be a plain Miſtake; and that the rea- 
ſon of ſuch Notation was only to ſhew, that a Letter or 
two was left out of the word, and not that a whole word 
was to be put in, the Saxon being in this caſe juſt as the 
Latin is, Leber Fohannis : Iohanney boc, in Saxon; John's 
Bool, in Engliſh, %% Rn 
This word Man, has divers Significations. It ſome» 
times ſignifies à Nag, from the Latin Mannas ; and there: 
fore we find Man-peop, in the Laws of King A rid, 
fignifying Manni raptor, a Horſe- ſtealer. Sometimes. Man, 
among the Saxons, was uſed imperſonally, as anciently 
the French uſed hom, or le hom, ſometimes Phom, and 
from thence comes the modern Pon, as at this day, Pow 
dit, they ſay; ſo in Dutch, man ſeyd, aiunt, they ſay: 
Man alſo in this Language ſignifies Error, or Wicked- 
weſt; as, pa heoponlican Tungel Þ man 1 Þ mop- 
pon feon nolbon ; that is, zhe Stars could not endure ta 
| ſee ſuch Wickedneſs, and Murther. By this we ſee the Sa- 
xons had the Term Murder; ſo they had the word Man 
ſlaughter alſo, in Saxon called Mar- flyhv; and Man- 
flaxa was an Homicide, or Man-ſlayer. Somn. Dit. LL. 
Aluredi Reg. cap, 9. Caſaubon de Linguis 382. 
* This v is plainly a Corruption of the Saxon 2h, wrote 
thus, p ; the upper Part of which, being croſs'd' with a 
tranſverſe Line thus P, ſtood for that. Now in tran- 


is ſo noble, that naturally he afpyryth to'*\*Laud. 
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inforſith hymſelf to be alway gretter and gret- 

ter. For which the Philoſopher faith, Omnia 
amamus ſed Principare majus. Wherfor it hath 

* comyn that often tymes, whan a Subgett 

| hath had as grete Lyvelood as his Prince, he 

tr. Land. hath anone aſpyryd to ſ the Aſtate of his 
Prince, which by ſuch a Man may d fone be 

* Remay- gotten, For the * © Remenaunte of the Sub- 
Pigb. getts of ſuch a Prince, ſeying that if ſo migh- 
ty a Subgerte myght obtayne th'aſtate of their 
Prince, thay ſchuld than be under a Prince do- 
ble ſo mighty as was their old Prince ; which 
| encreaſe many Subgetts deſy ren, for their own 


ſcribing of old Authors, the þ was ſometimes uſed to be 
made open at the top, and ſo came to be miſtaken for a 
y; and from thence it was, that a y, with an e and 7, fe 
above it, ſtood for the and that, and ſo continues to this 
day. The Saxons had two ſorts of Characters which 
ſtood for th, but different in Sound, p, and 8. This 8 
or dh, has the more ſoft Accent, and anſwers to the 
Grak o\ as in the words, this, that, thine ; but the þ 
or the T "with the h, added thus þ, has a much harder 
Sound, and anſwers to the Greek d, as in the words thi 
think, thrive ; but theſe Characters being now diſuſed, the 
Diſtinction of thoſe Sounds is made very difficult to Fo- 
reigners. Somn. Dick. 


ö 
| 
1 . Sone, comes from the Saxon word yona, row ; in 
| 
| 


Dutch, ſaen; in Teutonick, lan; yona æpren, ſoon after. 
Somn. Did. 


”, Remenaunte; from the old French word 1 3 
from thence came the French Remanent, and from thence 5 
gur Engliſh word n. Carg, Dig. 


| | Diſcharge 
| | 
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5 Diſcharge of that they beryn to the Suſte- 
| naunce of their old Prince; and therfor would 
right gladly helpyn ſuch a Subgett in his Re- 
bellion. And alſo ſuch an Enterpriſe ys the 
more feſable, whan ſuch a Rebell hath more 
Richeſſe than his Soveryng Lord. For the 
people woll goo with hym, that beſt may ſu- 
ſteyne and reward them. This manner of do- 
| yng hath byn fo ofte practyſyd, * almoſt in; LN 
every Realme, that their Cronycles ben full of Laud. 
ytt. In the Realme of Fraunce was never | 
chaunge of their Kyng, ſythen it was firſt in- 
habityd by Frenche Men, but by the Rebel 
lions of ſuch mighty Subgetts; as Hildericus 
Kyng of Fraunce, deſcendid of Clodone, which 
| was firſt f Criſten Kyng of Fraunce, was put 
| downe by Pypyne Son of Carolus Marcellus, 
| which was the moſt mighty Subgett, that un- 
to thes dayys was ever ſeen in the Realme of 
Fraunce. And afterwards Charles, deſcendyd 
of Carolus Magnus, Sonne to the ſaid Pepyne 
by nine or ten Generations, was put from the 
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f Criſten in Saxon is written thus, Lnyrxene, Chri- 
ſtian; fo Lpyrcene-polc, or, chyrdene-men, ſignify | 
C briſtian People; Lhyrxene-naman, a Chriſtian Name. 

From thence comes the Superlative Ehijdenerc, Chri- 
ſtianiſſimus, maſt. Chriſtian, So LpiyTen-bome ſignifies 
Chriſtianity, or Chri Fu Soma. Sax. Dic. 


 Kyng- 
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Kyngdome of Fraunce by Hagh Capite, Son 
to Hugh Magnus s Erle of Parys, which than 
; | 9 | Was 

Erie, is a Saxon word, and was a Title of Nobility a- 
mong the Saxons; and in that Language tis wrote Eopl, 
which ſignifies an Earl, Dake, Conſul, or Nobleman. Cambs 
den ſeems to think this is a Daniſh word, and came from 


the old Danes; the Ground of which Conjecture, I ſup- 
poſe, was, that the old Danes had the word Jati, which 


among them ſignified 4 Baron. But Eopl, is a word as 


ancient as any in the Saxon Tongue, and to be found in 


the Laws of our firſt! Saxon Kings. Tt was a great Title 


among the Saxon Peers, and is the moſt ancient of any 


of the Titles of the preſent Engliſh Nobility, there being 
no other Title of Honour, now among the Enyliſh, 
which was uſed among the Saxons, except that of Earl 
From thence Eopl- dome, or Earldome, ſignify'd 4 Pro- 
viuce, or Conny; as allo it ſignified the Office, Duty, 
and Juriſdiction of the Earl. 

The Titles of Honour in the beginning of the Saxon 


Times, were thoſe of Epeling, Ealbopman, and The- 


1 den; 5 Etheling, Ealdorman, and Thegen, or Thane, A. 


generally applied to the Prince, the King's Sons, or the 
foremoſt in the Royal Line. Ætheling comes from the 
Saxon word fEpel, which ſignifies nobilis, or noble. The 

words Ealdorman and Thegen, ſtood for other the Nobilk 


zheling ſignify'd noble, famons ; rendered in Latin Hiſtori- 
ans, by Clio, from the Greek *aun;, iuciytus, and was 


ty and Peers of the Kingdom; but afterwards Thegey, or 


Thane, came to be diſtinguiſh'd by the Thani majores, and 


the Thani minores; the former were equivalent to our 


Peers, and the latter to our Baronets, Knighti, &c. Now | 


in the latter Ages of the Saxons, this word Ealdorman 


grew out of uſe; and when it did ſo, the word Sopl 
came into its Place, which was applied to the ſelf ſame 
Perſons as Eallorman was. It is certain, that Eopl was 
2 in K. Ow J Rane, and Seiden thinks that ſome- 
times 
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was the mighrieſt Subgett of Fraunce, and 
therfor creatyd and callid Dux Francis. And 
in 
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times Evrl ſtood for the ſame as Arheling, becauſe in the 


Laws of K. Aibelſtane, Eorl is ranked with an Archbi- 
ſhop. And in the Laws of K. Canutus, Atheling is join- 
ed with an Archbiſhop, and Ealdorman with a Biſhop. 
Now for thoſe Ealdormen which were ranked with Bi- 
ſhops in the Saxon Laws, and in the old Latin Tranfla- 
tions called Aldermanyi ; they were ſuch as had Counties, 
or Other Territories under their Government, and had the 


ſame Power and Juriſdiction as the Eorl had afterwards, 
The word Ealdorman ſignifies literally no more than E- 


dier, or Senator; but it ſignified among the Saxons, à Dake, 


an Earl, a Nobleman, a Petty-Vice-Roy, a Conſul; nay 


ſometimes it ſtood for @ Prince, and ſometimes. is ren- 


der*d by Regulus and Subregulus; and they were ſo called 


not becauſe of their Age, for ſome were young Perſons; 


but becauſe they were, aliis natu graduve majores, and not 


| as Roger Hoveden ſays, propter ſapientiam ; in Engliſh Alder- 


man, in Dutch Ouderman. 


I find this word Ealdorman ſometimes to ſignify a Ce- 


neral, and to be expreſs'd by the Saxon word hepe - voa, 


i. e. Dux, or General of an Army; from Depe, Exercitas, 


an Army, and Toxa, Dax, Ductor; and ſo word for 


word, is a Leader of an Army. And ſo is the Expreſſion 
in a Saxon Charter to the Church of Worceſter ; Alfhere is 
called, by Ofwald Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Mepena 


Pepe-Toga,, Ealdorman of Mercland. So Hengift and 


 Horſa in the Saxon Annals, are called Depe-Toxan, Ge- 


zerals, or Leaders of Armies. This Title of Heretoga was 


given to the Ealdormen, in relation to their military Pow- 


er, as they were Duces in the molt ancient and propet 
ſenſe ; and the Title of Ealdorman denoted their. Civil. 


Dignity, in ſuch ſenſe as Senator, Seigneur, or Seniar has 
done through many Ages. 5 


And therefore the word Alderman came afterwards to 


be 
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in our days, we have ſeen a Subgett of the 


Frenche Kyng in ſuch Myght, that he hath 


be uſed for a Judge. Athelſtanas Dux Eſftanglie, Alder- 


mannus dicitur; which, ſays Spelman, among the Saxons, 
ſignified Fuſticiarius. Ailuin the fourth Son of the ſame 
Atbelſtane, was call'd, under the Reign of King Edgar, 
Aldermannus totius Anghe, i. e. Fuſticiarius totius Angliæ. 
And unleſs this be the ſame great Officer, that 1n the latter 
Ages was called Chief Fuſtice of England, Spelman contelles 


he is ata Loſs; and ] believe every body elſe too. For 'tis 


Plain, theſe Aldermen were well read and verſed in the Laws 


of England, and were Judges; and therefore there is no 
_ reaſon to doubt, but this Aldermannus Anglie, executed the 


ſame Office the Chief Juſtice of England does now, tho 
perhaps his Power might be ſomewhat greater, in ſome 


Particulars. 


But this Name Eorle was once of ſo great Dignity, that 
in an original Charter from William the Conqueror to 


the Abbot of St. Edmondobury, the Conqueror is ſtiled, 
| King of England, and Eopl open Nopmandie, render'd 
in Latin, Princeps Normannorum ; and in the ſame Char- 
ter, Odo Comes Cantiæ, is render'd Eopl open Lend, in 


which ſenſe Eorle was ever uſed afterwards. 


And to theſe Earls were committed the Cuſtody of 


Counties in the Saxon times, as at this Day to High She- 
riffs ; by which Name I find them called in K. Arhe/tare's 
Saxon Laws, where we find heh-gepefap, or High-ge- 
reves, i.e. High-Sheriffs, ſuch as had the Charge and Care 


of Counties. So that it ſeems the Sheriffs in thoſe days, 
were not always Deputies of the Earls, as my Lord Coke 


ſays, and infers from the Latin word Vicecomes, but indeed 


it's plain they were then the Earls themſelves. 


Now as Eorl, among the Saxons, ſignified one of the 


| higheſt Rank, ſo Leopl ſignified one of the loweſt, a 
| Ruſtick, or Cloun, from whence comes our Engliſh word 


| Churl. LL. Edgar. Pol. 5. LL. Canut. Pot. 17. LI. 


_ #thelſt. Lamb. p. 55. 


gyvyn 
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gyvyn Bartel to the ſame Kyng, and put him 
to Flight, and afterward beſegid hym in Pariſe 
his gretteſt h Cyte, and ſo kepte hym ther, 

” eons unto 


o Cyte, this is a French word, and in all Probability has 
crept into our Tongue ſince the Conqueſt; for before, in 


the time of the Saxons, there was no Town whatſoever, 


tho' never ſo great or populous, that was calPd by this 
Name ; but all Cities and great Towns were called by 
the Name of But, or By, i. e. Burg, or Borengh ; 
and even the great City of London was called by the Name 
of Bund, or Borongb. Nay in Charters long ſince the 
Conqueſt, the word City is uſed promiſcuouſly with 
Burgh; as you may ſee in Dr. Brady's Treatiſe of Burgs. 


In the Charter of the Town of Leiceſter, you will find 


Leiceſter is called Civitat, and Burgas too; which ſhews 
that my Lord Coke's Obſervation, that every City is, or 


was, a Biſhop's See, is not very exact; for Leiceſter which 


is called there a City, never had a Biſhop ; nor had Gon- 


ceſter at that time any Biſhop, tho! it is called a City in 


Domeſday-book. 5 25 4 
In the firſt Charter granted to the City of London, by 


Ililiam the Conqueror, which is in the Saxon Tongue, 


and was obtained by William Biſhop of London, there is 


no word that ſignifies City, but the Inhabitants of that Ci- 
ty, are there called Buph-papu, i. e. Barghers, Bargeſſes, 


or word for word, Inhabitants of the Borough ; and the 
Lord Mayor is there called Popx- hepa, i. e. Port-Reeve. 
In the Saxon Chronicle, in the Saxon Laws, and through- 
but venerable Bede, wherever we meet with the City of 
London, we find it called Lundben-bupgh, and Lunden- 
byprg,, i. e. London-borough, or London-tous; but no 


where called the City of London. So, Romana Buph 5 


ſignified the City of Rome; Lanrpapa Bypix, he City of 
Canterbury, which was anciently called, picef Peapod 
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1 Ys roſe ageyn theyr Kyng Herr 


Jceop, Biſhop of the Borough. 


Lond; and els they would, nor could have 
done ſo. The Erlys of Hyceſtre, and of 


Buph the Capital, or Head City of the Kingdom. So the 


word Leafcen, Ceaſter, which is rendered City ; from 


Towns in England, in caſter and cheſter, have their Oti- 


ginal Saxon word, but borrow'd from the Latin word Ca- 


came into Britain; and the proper Saxon word for a For- 


now chang'd into Borow, Bury, Bery, and ſuch like, 


Of ABsoLUTE and 
unto the time his ſaid Kyng had made fuch 
End, with him, his Adherents and Fautours, 
as he deſired. - We have allo ſeen in out 
Realme, ſum of the Kyngs Subgetts gevyn 
hym Batell, by occaſyoun, that their Lyve- 
lood and Offices were the gretteſt of the 


Glouceſtre, which than war the gretteſt Lords 


Biſhop of the City, in Saxon, is expreſs'd by Bupg-b- 


It is true we find, in the modern Saton : the 
whence the Terminations of the Names of ſo many 


ginal ; as Winton-ceaſter, Wincheſter ; Exou-ceaſter, Exc- 
ter; Dorſet-ceaſter, Dorcheſter. But Somner, Verſtegan, and 
all others who well underſtood the Saxon Language, are 
of Opinion, and with good reaſon, that this was no ori- 


ſtrum, ſignifying a Caſtle, or Fortreſs, the Places whoſe 
Names have ſuch Terminations, having had Caftles or 
Fortreſſes built by the Romans, before our Saxon Anceſtors 


treſs, or ſtrong Place; is Buph, Bupxh, or Bypix, 


from beopxian, munire, to defend. It ſeems molt pro- 


bable that the Diſtinction between a City and Borough, 
aroſe firſt from a Borough's being made a County of it ſelf, 
by Charter, as moſt Cities are. Som. Sax. Dick. Dr. Bra - 
ö dy of Bargs, 16. Homily S. Gregory, Elftob, 34. 


the 
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& the Thirde, and toke hypi and his Son Pris 
ſoncrs in the Feld. Whiche maner of De- 
meanyng, the Kyng of Scotts that laſt dyyd. 
= dredyng to be practyſyd in his Lond, put out 
of che fame. Lond, the Erles Dowgler, whoſe 
| Lyvelood and Myght was nerehand equiva: 
lent to his owne, movyd therto by nen 
other Cauſe, ſave only drede of his Rebel- 
lion. The Cronycles of every Realme, and 
in eſpecyall of Spayne and Denmarke, be full 
of ſuch Enſamples. And ſo be alſo the Boks N 
| of Kyngs in Holy Scripture ; wherfore yt ne- 
| dyth not to write more herein. And alſo it 
may not be eſchewyd, but chat the grete 
Lords of the Lond, by reaſon alſo of new 
1 Diſcents fallyng unto them, by reaſon. alſo of 
F Maryags, Purchaſys, and other Tytles, ſchal 
{ often tymes growe to be gretter than thay be 
now, and peraventure ſum of them, to be 
of Lyvelood and Power like a Kyng ; which 
(chal be right good for the Land, while thay 
aſpyre to non hyer, Aſtate. For ſuch was 
the Caſe of a great Duke, thar warryd with 
the Kyng of Spayne, one of the myghtyeſt 
Kyngs in Cryſtendome, in his own Realme ; 
but this ys writyn only to the entent , that 
it be wel underſtaund, hou neceſſary it ys, 
1 that the Kyng have grete Poſſeſſions, and 
'F 5 peculiar 5 
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peculiar Lyvelood, for his own Sewertie , 
namely, whan any of his Lords ſchal hap- 
pyn to be ſo exceſſively grete , as ther myght 
therby-growe Perell to his Aſtate. For cer. 
teynly, ther may no gretter Perill growe to 
a Prince, than to haye a Subgett equipolent 
to himſelf. i * 


CAT. 
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„ 


Hou that the Crown may 'S beſt 
endowed, 


N 


rye be ſchewyd, and over that hou 


neceſſarye it is, that he have grete Lyveloods 
above the fame chargs, in the whiche hit ne- 


dith, that he excede gretely every Man of his 
Land, which Lyveloode undoubtyd he hath 


OW that the likeneſs of the Kyng 2 
chargs Ordynarye and Extraordyna- | 
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not at this day; yt is therfor behoveful that 


we now ſerche hou the Kyng may have ſuch 


Lyvelood ; bur firſt, of what Comodytys it : 
may beſt be takyn. The Kyng of Fraunce, 
ſometyme might not diſpend of his * Demaynys, 


as | 


This comes from the old French word Demaine, now 


gut of uſe, which has the ſame Signification as Domaine, 


Which was uſed after the word Demaine, and ſignifies 


an Inheritance, or Patrimony, whereof a Man is abſolute 


ne Regis; ſo in France, Demajne, or Domaine as Roy, 


ſignifies the King's Inheritance ; and in this Senſe of the 
word Demaine, are comprebended all the Parts of a Man- 


| - Lord and Proprietgr 3 n | 
the Poſſeſſions of the Crown, ate call'd Dominica Coro- 


nor, as well the Rents and Services, as what we now 


call the Demeans. 80 ancien * Lands, ſignifies ſuch 
5 Mannors 
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as in Lordſchippis, and other Patrymonye pecu- 
lier, ſo mich as. might than the Kyng of En- 
glond; which may well appere, by that the 
by Wene of Fraunce bath but Fyve Thouſand 
Marks 


Mannors as were in the Poſſeſſion of King Edward the Con- 
feſſor, or William the Conqueror, being the ſole Property 
and abſolute Dominion of thoſe Kings, and thereby diſtin- 
guiſh'd from ſuch Mannors as were only held of the 


Crown; and therefore in Domeſday-Book, the Vaſſals of 


Edward the Confeſſor, in the Borough of Thetford, were 
called, Homines qui erant ita dominici Regis Edwardi, ut 


non poſſent eſſe homines cujuſlibet ſine licentia Regis. In the 


| ſame Book we read in Com. Devon. Quod Rex Edwardus 


habuit in Dominio, Burgum de Barnſtaple. From hence, 


no doubt, comes our Law Expreſſion, Demeſus of a Man- 


nor, becauſe a Man may more properly be ſaid to be abſo- 
lute Lord of the Demeſus, or have Dominion in that which 


he reſerves and keeps in his own Poſſeſſion, than of that 


which is let out to Tenants, and may continue in their 
Poſſeſſion for Ages, paying a ſmall Acknowledgment on- 
ly for it. Now this word Demeſus, moſt plainly, comes 


from the old French word Demaine before remember'd, 


and not from de mann, of the hand, as my Lord Coke ſays, 
which ſeems to be a forc'd Derivation ; for both the 
words Demaine and Domaine, come from the Latin Domi- 


nium, Which is the true Original of all theſe words. Nicot. 


Cotgr. Selm. Gloſſ. 
» This is a Saxon word wrote in that Language with 
cw, thus, Lpen, Queen. This word originally fignified 
a Woman, but afterwards it came to ſignify a Wife, as, 
Sarah the Wife of Abraham, was called Abpahamer- 


cpen. The Franks had Kuninginna, a Queen, from 


their Kunming, Ning; but the Saxons having no Feminine 


to their Lyning, or King, they expreſs it by Lyen, 
which — Bk put abſolutely, ſtood for the King s Wife, and 


after- 
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Marks yerely to hyr Dower, wher as the 
Quwene of Englond hath Ten Thouſand Marks. 

For in thoos dayys ther was but litil more of 

the Realme of Frannce in the Kyngs hands, 

but that parte which is callid the lle of 
Fraunce. For al the Remenaunt of the Realqſe, 

as Burgoyne, Normandye, Guyane, Cham- 
payne, Languedok, and Flaunders, with ma- 

ny other ſuch grete Lordſchippis wer then in 5, * 
the hands of * © Duſeperys, and other Princis %%, - 
and gret Lords. For 888 Cauſe the fd Ga- 07 the 


| afterwards came to 0 enify Queen Conſort, Queen Regent, 1 
and ſometimes Queen Dowager. In ancient Daniſh, it is 189. 
| Kona, Lpen in later times came to ſignify « Whore, 
| from whence comes our Engliſh word Quean, in a Ca- 
tachreſtical way of ſpeaking. Lpen-hypd; in Saxon 
ſignifies an Eunuch, i.e. a Keeper, or one fit to have the 
Cuſtody of Wives and Ladies, Somn. Dict. Hickeſ, Diſs 
ſert. 52. Nicot. Did. 

* Daſeperys ; two words made one, and bgnifies Dukes 
and Peers, 1 the French words Dacs & Pairs. For 
Pair in French is @ Peer, and Pairs de France, are Peers 
of France, Originally, in France, there were but twelve 


Peers, fix Spiritual and fix Temporal, and ſome of them 
were called Dukes. Nicot. Cotgr. 


4 Gabel, is a French word, and comes from the French 
Cabe le, in Latin Gabella, or GabeZam, and ſignifies a 7 i- 
| bute, or Tax. When Gabel was ſpoken of generally with- 
out any Addition, it fignify'd the Gabel, or Tax of Salt, 
| Propter Excellentiam, but afterwards it was applied to all 

other Taxes, as, Gabelle des Draps, Gabelle des Vius, &c. 

Jae Abbas Laudun. in Speculo Hiſtoric, MS, lib. 2. C. 71. 
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| Quar- 


rern, 
Digb. 
Quate- 


Laud. 
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bell of the Salte, and the 4 © Quaterymes of 
the 1 0 war n to the Kyng, by the 
three 


tells us how this Tax was received oy the People; he ſays, 
En ce meſin an, i, e. 1342, miſt le Roi une exaction au el, 
laquelle eſt appellee Gabelle, dont le Roi aquiſt 7 Indignatio 


e Malgrace tant des grans, comme des petits, & de tout le 


peuple. Monſieur Menage gives a great many Etymologies 
of this word, but at laſt agrees that Grevs is in the right, 
who ſays it has a German or Saxon Original ; ſo ſays Sel. 
den, Somner, and Du Cange. It comes from the Saxon 


Lapel, which is a Tribute, or Tax, as in Luke 20. 22. 


Yr hid puho Þ Man pam Larepe Lapol 3 ylle z 
Is it juſt that Men pay Tribute to Ceſar ? 
From hence comes our Law word Gavelkind, and not 


from the fanciful Etymology of Fip-eal-cyn, give all i 


kind. The true Meaning of Gayelkind is, Land, in its Na. 
ture, ſubject to Tribute, or Taxes; from Lapol, or Lapel, 


a Tax. Gavelkind is the ſame as the Saxon Lauel-land, 


and that, the ſame as Lapol-land, which ſignifies Land 
liable to Tribute, or Tax. In fadere Aluredi & Guthr. R. 
R. cap. 2. buxan ðᷣæm ceople pe on Lapol-land 1... 
i. e. præter ruſticum qui in terra cenſa manet; except the 
Countryman, or Charle, who ſits in taxable Land; and is 
ſo called, platnly to diſtinguiſh Gaveltiud from Land 
held by Knights Service, from which, and all the Slave- 
ries thereto incident, it was free, by the TIGERS of this 


Gafol, or Tribute, 


The Impoſt af Salt was firſt begun by Philip the Long 
which was 2 4. in the Pound, after whom Philip de Valois 


doubled it, and Charles VII. rais'd it unto 64. and that 


was doubled by Lewis XI. fince whoſe time it has been 
alter'd, and is now altogether .uncertain ; ſo that the Quota 


of this Tax is conſtantly riſing and falling, at the Will 


and Pleaſure of the Prince. Corgr. Som. Diet. Du Freſw 


Ci. Monſ. Menage Origen. Franc. 


0 This comes from the old French word Quarrieſme, 
a fourth 


Z the Wynys ys the gretteſt Comodite of the 
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three Eſtats of Fraunce, which was, nor is no 
lityl Subſydye. For ther is no Man in Fraunce 
that may eate Salte, but if he bye it of the 
Kyng ; and that is now ſett to ſo grete Price, 


that the Buſhell which the Kyng byyth for 


ij 4. or iv 4. is ſould to his People for ij 5 
and other whilis for more. And the Werth 

Pype of the Wynys that be e in Fraunce, 
may be no litill thyng ; ſythen the Fillyng of 


Realme; but that Comodite we have not in 
this Land. Wherefore ther is no parte of thoos 


maner of Subſydeys that might be good for 

| owr Soveryng Lord, but if it war, that he 
might ſell to his Subgetts the Salte that co- 

{ myth. hether. Vn which thyng he ſchall have 

more f Grutch of the People, than Profyte. * Groch- 

For in Fraunce, the People ſalten but irie 2 

meate, except their Bacon, and therfor they 

would bye lityl Salt; but yet they be — | 

to bye more Salte has they would. For the 
Kyngs Officers bry ng to their Houſys every 


| a fourth Part, and fi gnified 4 7 ax on Win ine, which was the 


fourth Penny, for all Wines retailed ; an Impoſition firſt 


_ raiſed by Charles V. and continued by ſome of his Succelſ- 
ſors. That it was only on Wines retail'd, appears by this. 


French Saying, Cela eſt de ſon as, il wen | doit _ le 
Quatrieſme, | Corgr. Nicot Did. 
* Grutch, is from the 010 French Verb grager, ty rein 


yere. 
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yere, as moch Salte as by their ConjeCture ys 
reaſonable, to the nombre of the Men, Wo- 
men, and Children that dwellyn theryn, for 
which they ſchal pay though they ; wold not 

bave ſo myche. This Rule and Order wold 

be ſore abhorred in Englond, as well by the 

＋ 5 erb Merchaunts that be f wontyd to have che 
aud. Freedome in byyng and ſellyng of Salte, 2 
by the People that uſen mich to ſalte theit 
Mlieats more than do the French Men; by oc+ 
caſyon wherof thay wol than at every Meale 
grutche with the Kyng, that entreatith them 

more rigorouſly than his Progenitours have 
done. And fo his Highneſs ſchal have ther- 
of, but as had the Man that # ſcheryd his 
Hogge, moche Crye and no h Wull. In 
Flanders and other Lordſcippis of the Duke 

of -Burgoyne downward, he taketh certeyn 
Impoſicions made by hymſelf upon every Oxe, 

every Schepe, and upon other thyngs ſould, 
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| © This is wrote after the Saxon manner, and comes 

from the Saxon Verb, Jceappan, 0 clip or ſhear ; ſo 
Schepe, from the Saxon dceap, Sheep, Scapeiæ Inſula apud 
Cantianos, i. e. Inſula Ovinm, the Iſie of Sheapy, or of 
Sheep, is in Saxon called Sceap-Ige, in Leland, Ovinia. 
% ER EC s 
This is the Saxon word for Wool, and is wrote thus, 


Fulle; from thence comes the Saxon pullen, in En- 
gliſh, woolen, | „ on 


* 
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and alſo upon every veſſel of Wyne every 
Barell of Beer, and other Vytayls ſould in his 


Lordi{chip:, which is no litill Revenue to hym 


yerely ; but yet he doth it, i magre the Peo- 
ple, which God defend that the Kyng uur So- 
veryng Lord ſchuld do upon his People, with 
out their Graunts and Aſſents. Neyertheleſs 
with their Aſſents, ſuch maner of Subſydye, 


if ther could not be found a better Meane of 


75 


the encreaſing of the Kyngs Revenuz, were 


not unreaſonable. For theryn, and yn the 


Gable of Salt; every Man ſchal bere the 


charge therin equally. But yet I would not, 


chat fuch a new Cuſtome and Charge were put ü 


ppon the People, in our Soveryng Lords 
dayes; with which his Progenitors chargyd 


| them never, if a better and more convenient 


way could be found. Kyng Salamon chargid 
his People with gretter Impoſicions, than thay. 
were wontyd to, before his days. And be- 


| cauſe his On, Kyng leben. would not caſe | 


2 


f | Ms. from the old Frach word mangre, or Aa 
gre, now malgre, and fignifies the ſame as mal-grace, diſ- 


| favour,” or il-will; from mal, which fi gnifies evil, and 
gre, ſi ignifying will, This word gre comes from the Ita- 
7 lian grado, and grado comes from the Latin gratum, as 


when they ſay mal grado, which is the ſame as malgre in | 


F rench, Mor. A Orig. Fav. E Lal. 


chem 
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them thereoff, the tenne Parts of the People, 
devydyd into twelve Parts, departed from 
him, and choſe them a new Kyng, and came 
never after that time under his Subjection. 
Of which Departyng God faid himſelf after. 
ward, A me factum eft iſtud. Which is an 
Example, that it is not good for a Kyng to 
over-lore charge his People. Wherfore me- 
thynkith, that if the Kyng might have his 
Lyvelood for the Suſtenaunce of his Aſtate, 
in grete Lordſcippis, Manors, Fee Fermys, 
and ſuch other Demaynys, (his People not 
chargyd) he ſchuld kepe to him k holy, their 
Hearts, and excede in Lordſchipps, al the WW 
Lords of his Realme; and then ſchuld non of 
tham growe to be like unto hym; which 
thyng is moſt to be fearyd of all the World 
For than within few Vers, ther ſchuld not re. 
mayne Lordſchips in his Realme, by which 
they might growe ſo grete, nor that thay 
might growe ſoch by Maryages, but if the 
Kyng would it. For to hym fallyn al the 
*. e, wholly; and fo bole is uſed by our Author, for 
whole. Now this plainly comes from the Saxon word 
hal, which ſignifies ſalvns, integer, whole, or ſound. In 
Dutch heel, Pal ry pu, ſalons fir, God ſave you. It is 
from this word hal, that the Saxon word haliF comes, 
which ſignifies #pright, or holy, which is form'd by turn- 
ing the Saxon & into y, Somn. Dig. Sax 
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; | gre Maryages of his Land, which he may 

E diſpoſe as hym lyſte. And by Dyſcente ther 

| ys not like to fall gretter Heritage to any No- 

| bleman, than to the Kyng. For to hym byn 
Coſyns, the moſt, and the gretteſt Lords of 
the Realme. And by Eſchetes, ther may not 

ſo mich Land fall to any Man as to the Kyng, 

E becauſe that no Man hath ſo many Tenaunts 
as he; aud alſo no Man may have the E- 
ſchetes of Treaſon but hymſelf, and by Pur- 
chaſe. Vf this be done, ther ſchall no Man 

ſo well encreaſe his Lyvelood as the Kyng. 

For ther ſchal none of his Tenaunts alien 
Luvelood without his Licenſe, wherein than 

| he may beſt prefarr hymſelf. Nor ther ſchal 

| no Lyvelood be kepte ſo 1 as the Kyngs, 
conſyderyng that he may not for his Honor, * zoe «- 
ſell his Lond, as other men may do; and al- 2 
ſo his ſellyng would be the hurt of all hys 
Realme. Such was the ſellyng of ! Chirk, 


This word comes from the Cann Lypic, or Type, 
a Temple, or Church. In the Northern Dialect it is Kyrk | 
to this day, by pronouncing the C as a K; which way of 
writing is more agreeable both to Antiquity, and to the 
original Derivation of the word ; for the Greek Upſilon is 
always, in Latin and Engliſh, turn'd into 7, but not into 
U, which is made of the Dipthong & ; as in Urania, Eu- 
 bulus, of 'Ovegvia, E . And therefore the Southern 
People of ak have, but awkardly, chang'd , or 


N 
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mo ſuch hereafter. For ſellyng of a Kyngis 
mye. Now we have found undoubtydly, what 
maner of Revenuz, is beſte for the Endoy- 
before, that the Kyng hath not at this Day 
we now ſerche, hou his Highneſs may have 
Chy od; into Ohms: and the Northern might, according to 


that Rule, as well ſay Kark for Kyrk, which would be ve. 
ry unnatural: and tho* our Author uſes this word very of 


are ſeveral Compounds of this word; as, Lypic-ealvoy, 


Of ABsOLUTE and 
and Chirks Lond, whereof never Man ſawe 4 
Preſydent, and God defend, that any Man ſee 


Lyvelood, ys properly callyd Dilapidation of 
his Crowne, and therfor it is of grete Infa. 


ment of the Crowne. But ſythen it ys aid 
fafficyent therto, it is moſt. convenyent tha 


ſufficyent of ſuch Revenuz, which WE may 
now fynd to be beſte therfore. 


ten in this Book, yet 'tis no where wrote with a UV. There 


ſignifies a Church-Warden, or Church-Elder ; Lypic-Jcear, 
Church Scott, or a Tribute, and Payment made to the 


Church, and not Charchſeed, or Firſt Fruits, as Lamba 
erroneouſly renders it. Soms. Sax. / > 


Cur, 
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Cn XI. 


| Heir is ; ſchewyd, what. 1 the 
nge Lyvelood © gen md; , 
in may beſt be hn gone. 


T H E Holy Patriarke Joſe mh, while ate, 


Pa GW OD ga. 


under Pharoo the Kyng, governyd the 
Lond of Egipte, rulid and ſo intreatid 
the. People thereof, that thay grauntyd to 
pay, and payyd to the fame Kyng, the fifth 
Part of their Graynys, and of all other thyngs 
that growyd to them yerely of the *® Erthe; 
which Charge they beren yet, and ever ſchal 
| bere. Wherthorough, their Prince, which 
| now is the *> Sowdan of Babylone, is one of « 1 
the mightyeſt Princis of the World; and that Pisb. 


Saudayn, 
notwithſtondyng the lime E aer ar the Laud. 


Ws This comes from the Saxon eon, Earth); Gs. =o 
pple, fi gnifies a Cucumber, or Earth-apple. eon ling, 
is 4 boos or Earthling. Somn. Dia. : 

> This word Sowdan, comes from the old French word 
£ Soudan , which is the ſame as the French Souldan , or 
Soldan, and comes from the word Sultan, which in the 
E is Huſtan, Dominus, a King, or Sovereign. So 
that by Sowdan here, is meant Sultan. Nicot. Dic. 
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in barbarous Latin it was called Penningus, which wg 
_ equal in Weight to our Silver Coin, call'd a Threepen, 


tay, in Wyne, takyth more of his People than 


in barbarous Latin, Scyllingus, a Scylling, or Shilling ; and 
thirty of theſe Peuningi, made a Mancuf, in Latin, Mar 
| enſa, or 4 Mark, So ſays AElfrick the Archbiſhop ; Fi 
Pene ar ʒemacnð ænne Scylling. I ppicorg Pene. 
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richeſt Comons that lyvyn under any Prince; 
whereby, we be lernyd that it ſchal not only 
be good to our Prince, but alſo to our * ſelf 
that he be well endowyd, for elſe the Patri. 
arke would not have made ſuch a Treatye. 
The French Kyng, in one thyng, that is to 


doth the Sowdan ; for he takyth the fourth 
Penny therof, but yet he takyth nothyng 
* Penny ; the Saxons had but one ſort of Silver Coin 


current among them, which they call'd Penning, Pen. 
NF, or Pen » from whence our word Penny comes, 


ſome of which Saxon Pence I have ſeen. Five of theſe 
Pence, or Penningi, made among them, ænne Scylling, 


Far ænne Mancur. Five Pence, or Penningi, male 
Shilling, and thirty Penningi, make a Mancus. Therefore, 
as one Saxon Penny was af the Weight of Threepence ; 
ſo one Scylling of theirs, conſiſting of five Penning, 
amounted to fifteen of our Pence, and ſo exceeded our 


Shilling by a fourth Part, or three Pence. The Man 
_ alſo, which contained thirty of the Saxon Pennngs, con- 
tained ninety of our Pence, and was of the Weight of 


three of our Half-Crowns, Now this Mancaus was of the 


| ſame Value with the Saxon Mark, and was uſed to fig- 
nify the ſame as a Mark, which afterwards came to be of 

different and greater Values, as Silver came to be cheap- 
er: But the golden Mancus, or Mark of Gold, was of 


— © 
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of their Graynys, Wolls, or of any other 
+ Goods that unn to them of their | Gods 
Lo nd. 


ten times the Value of the ſilver Mancus, according to 
the Value that Gold exceeded Silver among the Greeks 
and Romans. 

Of Braſs Money there was a Half Peney among the — 
xons, called Nelpling, as appears in Mareſe. Evang. 12. 
Luke 6. Ne becypa's hi pip Speappan To Delplinge ? 
Are not five Sparrows ſold for a Helfling , or two Farthings ? 
So alſo the fourth Part of a Saxon Penny, quadraxs 
Penning:, was called FeopÞling, and from thence comes 
our word Farthing. And ſo is Mat. 5.26. xp pu agylve 
pone yTemerTan FTeop dlin8, e' er thou payeſt the utmoſt 
Farthing. There was alſo in uſe among the Saxons a 
Braſs Coin, which was current with them, and was 

call'd Scyca, S:yca, which was of the Value of half a 

© Farthing, four of them making a He/fiirg ; ſome of 

© which I have ſeen. This appears from Mar. 12. 42. þa 

com an eapm Pubupe. J peapp Tpegen Scycar. Þ 
IT peopung Pemnzer; And there came a certain poor | 
Widow, and put in two Styca 5 that is the fourth Part of a 
Penn 

The Mercian Snare, ſometimes reckoned by a ſort of 
Money called Sceaxa, which comes from the Saxon 
dcead, and ſignifies a ſmall Part, or Proportion. Each of 
theſe Sceazs, or ſmall Parts of Money, was equal to four 
Saxon Farthings, and 9 of a Farthing; ſo that five Sceats 
made fix Pence. This appears by Textus Roffenſ. fol. 38. 

Leohler pep-gylb 1 CC. Scylling. Depener pen- 
Fyld ir , fya Micel. Þ byð xu. hund ned Scilling. 

Bonne byS cyninger anpealv pep-gylb px pexe- 
na pep-gylb be Mypcnalape Þ i xxx. puren Scea- 

da. Þ br eallef Cxx. Punda. The Hushandman, or 

| Neoman' s Weregild, li. . HO." vel Pretium mm 

| i e 


8 
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Lond. The Kyng our Soveryng Lord had, 
by tymes, ſythen he reynyd upon us, Lyve- 
| 3 lood 


the Price of a Man ſlain, is 200 s. The Thain's Were- 


gild it fox times as much, that is, 1200 5. Then the King's 


fengle Weregild contains fix Thai n-Weregilds, according to 
the Mercenlaga, or Mercian Law, that is to ſay, 30000 


Sceats, which in the whole amounts to 120 Pounds Saxon. 


There was another ſort of Money which the Saxons 
computed by, called a Ppimra, which was of the Value 
of four Saxon Pennings. Lambard ſays, Thrimſa comes 


from peo, three, and was of the Value of 35s. But 


Dr. Hickes and Dr. Brady ſeem to have hit the Truth 
much better, when they ſay, that it comes from Tremſis, 
which, in the ancient Laws of the Germans, ſignified the 
third Part of a Shilling. For as of the Roman Pound, 


Which conſiſted of twelve Ounces, the third Part was cal- 
led Triens, containing four Ounces in Weight; ſo Tre 


miſſis, which among the Germans, was the Sum of 44. 


Was the third Part of an old German Shilling, which con- 


ſiſted of 3 Tremiſſis's, T1 
There was another ſpecies of Money among the Saxons; 


but whether it was Coin, or only a Denomination of Mo- 
ney, by which they reckon'd, is not certain. It was call'd 


among the Saxons, Opa, from the Saxon word One, 


| which ſignifies Metal, and was brought into uſe in this 


Kingdom by the Danes. Tis call'd in barbarous Latin, 
Areus, which was the eighth Part of an Iflandick Mark; 
ſo ſays Olaus Verel. in vet. Sueo-Gothic. Indice; Wurt ef 
oftava Pars Marce. So Gudmund. Andr. in his Lexico 


Iſandico, Work, Marca ponderis continet octo Æreos. Now 


a Mark of pure Silver, among them, weighed eight 


Ounces, and this Ora, frve Æreus argenteus, weighed one 


Ounce only, tho' in Taxations, among the Iſlandicks, it 
went for more; and ſo in Weight and Value was equal 


to twenty Saxon Peuningi, i. e. ſixty of our Pence, which 


is a Crown. So Somner ſays, that Ora ſignified the ſame 
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lood in d Lordſchippis, Lands, Tenements and 
Rents, nerehand to the Value of the fifth Part 


as an Ounce, but was of two ſorts, the greater and leſſer 


Ora; the leſſer was but ſixteen Pence, the greater, twen- 
ty Pence Saxon. 


Nov to reduce this Matter of the Saxon Coin, into a 


83 


narrow Compaſs, and to give a full View of it at once; 
conſider, that two Szica's made a Farthing, two Farthings 


made a Helfling, and two Helflings made a Saxon Penny, 
Which is equal to three Pence Engliſh Money ; two Hal. 
Rings, one Stica, and 4 of a Stica, or nine Stica's and 3 
of a Sica, which was tour Farthings, and + of a Farthing 


Saxon, made the Saxon Sceat, which is in Engliſh Mo- 


ney three Pence Half Penny and 3 of a Farthing. Four 


Saxon Pexnings made a Thrimſa, which is twelve Pence 


Engliſh Money, and five Pennings made a Saxon Scylling, 
equal to fifteen Pence Engliſh. Again, twenty Pennings 
made an Ora, which is equal to our Crown Piece ; and 
thirty Penningr, which were equal to twenty five Sceats, 


made a Mancus, or Mark, then of the Value only of fix 


Saxon Slings, making ſeven Shillings and fix Pence En- 


gliſn. Ten Mancas's, or Marks, made ſixty Scyllings, and 


ſixty Scylings made a Pound Saxon, which was of the 


Weight of ſeventy five of our Shillings, amounting to three 
Pound fifteen Shillings. So that fifteen Ounces of Sil- 


ver went to make their Pound. Hickeſ. Theſ. Diſſert. 
Epiſt. 109, 110. ES ih F 

d Loradſchippis; this is a Saxon word, and is wrote 
thus, Plapopbrcipe; Plapopd, ſignifies Lord, and ſome- 


time Leige Lord, or King. King Canntus is ſo called in 
Chron. Saxon. 1014. And as Plapond, ſignifies Dominus, 
Lord, or King; ſo the Feminine Gender, Plæpdn, ſigni- 
fies Domina, Lady, or Queen. As for the word Scipe, 


which ſignifies Dominion, Furiſcdiction, or Authority, ſee 
before. Somn. Dic. Flickeſ. | Theſ. | Diſſert. Epiſt. See the 
Preface. „„ . „ | 
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of his Realme, above the Poſſeſſions of the 
Chirche, by which Lyvelood, if it had abydyn 
| ſtyl in his Hands, he had byn more myghty 
of good Revenuz, than any of the ſaid two 
Kyngs, or any Kyng that now reynith upon 
Criſten Men. But this was not poſſible to 
have be done. For to ſumm parte therof, the 
Heyrs of them that ſumtyme e owyd it, be re 
1 ſtoryd ; ſumm by reaſon of ** Taylys, ſumm 
TE. by reaſon of other Tytles, which the Kyng 
| hath conſyderyd and thought them good and 
reaſonable. And ſumm of the ſame Lyvelood, 
hys good Grace hath gyvyne, to ſuch as hath 
ſervyd hym ſo notably, that as their Re- 
nowne wol be eternal, ſo it s befatt the Kyngs 
Magnifycence, to make their Rewards, ever- 
laſting in ther Heyrs, to his Honor, and ther 


© je. od it, from the Saxon Verb axßan, 20 own, or 
pal 45 and that from agen, proprium , his own. Somn 


1 45 ylys, from the F rench 7. Ale, which here i ignifies 
Entailes, by reaſon of which, ſome of thoſe Eſtates were 
in ſuch a manner limited, as would not give the King any 
right of Forfeiture, tho” the Owner 1 was convict of the 
| higheſt Offences. 
8 Befart, i. e. did befit, from the SAXON word, bepic- 
| Tan, which undoubtedly was a Verb among the "Saxons, N 
ſignifying decere, to become. And according to the Saxon 
Formation, bepicran, in the Preterimperfect Tenſe, muſt 
mne befar. Saxon Gram. 7. 54. Somn. Dick. 


perpetual 
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perpetual Memorye. And alſo the Kyng hath 
geyyn part of his Lyvelood, to his moſt ho- 
norable Brethren, which not only have ſervid 
bim in the manner aforeſaid, but byn alſo fo 
nigh in Blode to bis Highneſs, that 15 befatt 
not his Magnifycence to have done * other < ui 
wiſe. Nevertheleſs ſom Men have done hym Laud. 
Service, for whiche it is reaſonable that his 
Grace had rewardyd them; and for lack of 
Money, the Kyng than rewardyd them with 
Land. And to ſome Men he hath done ya 
likewiſe, above their Demerits, thorowe Im- 
portunytye of their Sewts. And it is ſuppo- 
ſyd, that to f ſum of them is gevyn Cl. worth f #44 
Land yerely, that would have hold hym con- 3 
tent with CC l. in Money, if thay might have 5 
had it in Hand, Wherfor, it is thought, yf Lud. 
ſuch- Gyftys, and namely thoos whiche have 
ben made inconſyderately, or above the Me- 
ryts of them that have them, ware reformyd; : 
and thay rewardyd with Money. or Offics, 
or ſomewhat Lyvelood for Term of Life, 
which after their Deths, would than returne 
to the Crowne; the Kyng ſchuld have ſuch 
Lyvelood as we now ſeke for, ſufficyent for 
the Maintenaunce of his Aſtate, And if it 
would not than be fo grete , , I hould it for 
undoubtyd, that the Poo: of bis Lond, wol 


„ 
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be willyng to graunt hym a Subſidye, upon 


ſuch Commodites of hys Realme, as be before 
ſpecyfyd, as ſchal accompliſh that which ſchal 
lack hym of ſuch Lyvelood. So that hys 


Highneſs woll eſtabliſh the fame Lyvelood 
than remaynyng, to abyde perpetually to his 


Crowne, withoute tranſlating thereof to any 


other Uſe. For elſe, whan that ſchal happyn 


| hereafter to be gevyn away, hytt ſchal nede 
that hys Commons be chargyd with a Newe 
Subſydye, and be alway kepte in Poyertie. 


NN WE, 


== 
—— 8 


| Cray, 
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CAF. XII. 
Hereaſter ys ſchenyd, what Harme 


would come to Englond, if the 


0 ommons thereof were Pore. 


OME Men have fad, that it war good 


of Fraunce. For than, thay would not re- 
bell as now thay done often tymes; which 
the Comons of Fraunce do not, nor may do; 
for thay have no Wepon, nor Armor, nor 


Good to bye it withall. To thees maner of 


Men, may be faid with the Philoſopher, 44 
parva reſpicientes, de facili enunciant; that 


is to fay, thay that ſeen fewe thyngs, woll 


fone ſay their Advyſe. ' Forſothe thoos folkys 


87 


for the Kyng, that the Comons of Eng- 
lond wer made poer, as be the Comons 


 confy- - 


This word is pure Saxon, and is wrote thus pon- 
Io, certainly, truly. Sometimes tis made two words, 
as, Pop * then it ſignifies word for word, for truth, 


Per certainty, or in truth ; the Saxon word 70 ſignify- 
ing truth. From hence, Charity in this Language is cal- 


led yoVe-lop, ſooth Love, in Engliſh true Love. So 


Jo de- apa, ſorhe-ſaga, in Saxon, ſtands for a Hitory, be- 
cauſe all Hiſtories ſhould be true, tho' they are not , it al- 
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comes our Englith Sooshſayer, or Fortune- Teller. From 


/ ABsoLUTE ant 


couſyderyn litil the Good of the Realme of 
Englond, wherof the Might moſt ſtondyth 
upon Archers, which be no rich Men. And 
if thay were made porer than they be, they 
ſchuld not have wherewith to bye them Bow ys, 
Arrowes, b Jakkes, ot any other Armor of 
| Defence, 


ſo ſignifies true Sayings, or Divinations, and from thence 


705, trath, comes the Saxon Adverb ro ð-lice, truly, or 


verily; lice or lic in Saxon making in Engliſh /y. Somn. 


Saxon Dic. 5 : 
b Jalles, comes from the old French word Jague, Ja -· 


quette, or Jaquedemaille. Jaque, in old French, ſignify'd 


a Habit, or Garment uſed in War, which was ſtuff d with 


Cotton, in the faſhion of a Waſtecoat. But afterwards 


it was made of ſmall Links of Iron, call'd in French 
Mailles de fer, like a Coat of Mail, or what in French is 
called Haubergeon; and therefore it was they put the Ad- 
dition, de Maile, calling it Jaque, or Chemiſe de Maille. 
This ſort of Habit was in thoſe times worn alſo on all 
common Occaſions, and uſually made of Cloth, and 
Stuff; and from thence they anciently call'd it a Jague, 
and in modern times, a Facquette, Pontanus ſays, the 
French had this word from the German Jach, which has 


the ſame Signification ; but Monſieur Menage ſays it 


is a ſort of Military Cloak, or Veſtment uſed in War, to 


comes from the Engliſh, and not from the German, but 
| borrow'd from us; the word Facke in old Engliſh, ſignify- 


ing Coat Armor, or a Coat of Mail. Du Cang ſays, a Facke 


put over their Coats of Mail. Walſingham in his Life of 


Richard II. p. 239. ſays, Accepi ab ore ejuſdem Johannis 
| Philpot, quod mille Loricas, vel Tunicas, quas vulgò Jackes 


voc ant, redemerit de manibus creditorum. Et p. 249. Acceptum 


 quoddann veſtimentum pretioſiſſimum; Ducis Lancaſtrice, quale 


1 | Jacke 
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Defence; whereby thay might be able to re- 
y ſte out gas Fats whan np liſte to come 


Jacke voramus. In Latin it is ; Lorica, being nally 
made of Leather, but afterwatds of Iron, called a 2 
Mail. Now Maile is a French word, and has divers 

Significations; anciently it ſignified a Piece of. French 
Money, called a Half-pexny, formed, Dx Cang thinks, 
from the word metallum; but the Sieur de Clerac, in his 
Treatiſe des Anciens Poids & Monndies de Cayenne, ſays, it 
comes from the old French word Maile, which ſiguify'd 
a ſquare Figure, or the ſquare Hole of a Nee; and this is 
the true Etymotogy. So ſays P. Labbe in his Etymologies 
Frangoiſes, Les Mailles, en Monmye ont ete dites, q aan 
qubelles n etoient pas plus grandes qu un petit tron de filet, os 
qu" une boncle de Cottes de Maille ; from hence comes the 
French Maile de Rets, the Spots, or Squares in a Net. 

Now from this Maille de Rets, comes Maille de Hauber- 
geon, 4 Coat of Mail, or the Spots or Squares in a Coat Ul 
Mail, in the ſame Signif cation as the Spots or Squares in 
5 Nets, becauſe of the Reſemblance of the Links, or Joints, 
of a Coat of Mail, with the Maculæ, the Spots or Squares 
of Net. Hence is the French Proverb, Maile af Maille 
on fait les Hanbergeons , ; Link after Link, the * oat 4 made 
at length, 

There is alſo the ancient French word Mail but that 
ſignified heretofore a Mallet, but now is no where in uſe, 
but to ſigniſie a Play, called Le jeu de Mail, and ſtands 
for the Mail, or round Ring or Iron, which they uſe at the 
Play of the Mail, or Mall. And from hence you have 
the word Palme, or Pall-mall, derived from Palla, 
Which is the Ball with which they play, and the word 
Mail. For the Play of the Mall comes, ſays P. Labbe, 
from Maille, i. e. a round Ring of Iron, through Which 
the Ball is to paſs; from thence it is ſuppoſed our Pall 
Mall in St. James's Park has its Name. 9 Feſu. Cale 
M, backe Org, Frans. 


conſy- 


2 
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Gehen that we be an Ileland; and as it 
ys ſaid before, We may not have ſone Socors 


off any other Realme. Wherfor we ſchuld 


be a Pray to al other Ennymyes, but if we 


be mighty of our ſelf, which Might ſtondith 


moſt upon our poer Archers; and therfor thay 
nedyn, not only to have ſuch Abilyments as 


now is ſpoken of, but alſo thay nedyn to be 


© mich exercyſyd in ſchotyng, which may not 


be done without right grete Expenſys; as 
every Man experte theryn knowyth right well. 
Wherfor the makyng poer of the Comons, 


which is the makyng poer of our Archers, 


ſchuld be the Diſtruction of the gretteſt Might 


of our Realme. Item, If poer Men may not 


lightly ryſe, as is the Opynyoun of thoes Men, 
which for that cauſe would have the Comons 
poer; hou. than, if a mighty Man made a 


Ryſyng, ſchuld he be repreſſyd ; whan all the 
Comons be ſo poer, that after ſuch Opynyoun 


thay may not fyght, and by that reaſon not 


help the Kyng with fyghtyng ? And why 


makyth the Kyng, the Commons to be every 


e This comes from the Saxon word micel, much, 


5 great. In Chaucer, it is mikell, mokell ; in Daniſh rd, = 


in Scotch mukel. The Saxon 'micehc, fi ignifies magnifi- = 
cent, noble, ſumptuous; Micelnerre is Gre Foul L ago ere: 


| Nunc Somn. Sax. Dic. 


3 
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Yere muſteryd; ſythen it was good thay had no 


| Harneſs, nor wer able to fyght? O hou unwiſe 
is the Opynyoun of thees Men; for it may not 


be mantenyd by any Reaſon! Item, whan any 
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| Ryſyng hath byn made in this Land, before 


4 Harneſs, ſignifies Arms; the old French word is Har- 
xois, in Italian Arneſe, and in the barbarous Latin it is 


Harneſium, or Harnaſcha. Some of the Italians, as Ca- 
 flelvetro and others, would have Arneſe come from the 


Latin ornare, or Ornamentum ; others, Arneſe, quaſi Ar- 


meſe ; but Da Cang ſays, in vain do they ſeek a Latin or 


Greek Derivation, and is of Opinion with Monſieur Me- 


nage, that this comes from the German word Yarniſch, 
Harnaſch, or Arniſch, which properly ſignifies all warlike In- 
ſtruments ; and Harnas in Flemifh ſignifies Arms, and from 
thence our old Engliſh words Harniſb and Harneſs come. 
From hence you have the old French Expreſſion, Harna- 


ſcher un cheval, which was properly ſpoken of a Horſe of 
War, when he was to be encloſed in Armour, and ma- 
naged. Gauterius Cancellarius de Bellis Antioch. p. 454. 


Hec inter diſcrimina, conventus noſtri Harneſii, cum totins 
exercitus Suppellectili, in quodam monte prope exiſtente ſe lo- 
cavit. Statut. 2. Rob, I. Reg. Scotiz cap. 27. Quilibet paratus 
fit cam Aeilits & Harnefiis, Ac, It is Hernaſium, accord- 
ing to Roger Hoveden, p. 725. miſſus ab eo cum Hernaſio ſ#o 
in Anglian. Matthew Paris has Hernefium, in Vit. Abbat. 


S. Alban, p. 98. And ſometimes we meet with harn:iza- 


tus, armed, from the Engliſh harniſhed. Monaſt. Ang]. 
Tom. 3. Part 2. p. 85. Duo baculi harniſati cum berillo. 


The old Daniſh word is Harneskia, and in its original 


Meaning, Dr. Hickes ſays, it might fignify in a more. re- 


ſtrain'd ſenſe, Armour for the Head only, Armarura Cra- 
ni, which in Gothick is ONIRNS , in old Daniſh 
Hiarne, in old French Hirn. Hickeſ. Gram. Franc. Theo- 


| tiſca, Du Freſn Gloſl. Menage Origen. Franc. 


thees 
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thees dayys by Comons, the poreſt Men there. 


of, hath byn the gretteſt Cauſars and Doars 
theryn. And thryfty Men have ben loth ther. 


to, for Drede of loſyng of their Goods, but 


yet. often tymes thay have gone with them 


Mana- thorough * Manalys, or els the ſame poer 


ſeynge, 
Land. 


Men would have takyn their Goods; wherin 
it ſemyth that Povertye, hath byn the hole 
and cheffe Cauſe of al ſuch Ryſyng. The 


poer Man hath ben ſtyryd therto, by occz 


ſyon of his Povertye, for to get Good; and 
the riche Men have gone with them, because 
thay wold not be poer, by leſyng of thei: 


Goods. What than would fal, if al the Co- 
mons were poer ? Truly it is like, tht this 
Land than, ſchuld be like unto the Land of 


+ Boeme, f Beame, wher the Comons for Povertye 


Pig 
Lond, 


roſe upon the Nobles, and made al their Goods 


to be comon. Item, It is the Kyngs Honor, 


and alſo his Office, to make his Realme riche; 


Jobs, 


and yt ys Diſhonor whan he hath a poer 


Realme, of which Men woll ſay, that he 


reygnyth upon Beggars; yet it war mych 
gretter Dyſhonour, if he fownd his Realme 


riche, and than made it poer. And alſo ir 


ec Beam 1 Bubemia, from the old Foacd wad. 
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were gretely f ayenſte his Confyence , that 
awght to defend them, and their Goods, if 
he toke from them their Goods, without law- 
full Cauſe ; from the Infamye whereof God 
defend our Kyng, and gyve him Grace to aug - 
ment his Realme in Rycefſe, Welth, and Pro- 
ſperyte, to his perpetual Lawde and Honour. 
Item, The Realme of Fraunce gevyth never 
| frely of their own good Will, any Subſydye 
to their Prynce, becauſe the Comons rherof 
be ſo poer, as thay may not gyve any thyng 
of their own Goods. And the Kyng ther, 
askyth never Subſydye of his Nobles, for 
drede that if he chargyd them ſo, thay would 
confedre with the Comons, and peraventure 
putt hym downe ; But our Comons be riche; 
and therfor thay gave to their Kyng, at ſum 


| tymys * Quinſimes and Diſmes, and often * Quyn- 


ſemes an 


_ tymys Dyamer, 


f This is after the manner of the Saxons, and comes), 

from the Saxon word agen, and turning the g into y it 

8 ayen, and from thence, , that is, againſt. Somn. 
. 


8 . ne, from the F rench quinſier, eme, a fifteenth, | in 
our Records called quizta decima. This was a Tax grant- 
ed by Parliament in the 18h Year of Edward I. which 

was a fifteenth Part of all moveable Goods. The Title 
of the Account-Roll is, Compotus quinte-decime Regi, An. 
18. per Archiepiſcopos, Epiſcopos, Abbates, Priores, Comites, 
Barones, & omnes alios de Regno, de omnibus bonis aft 
bilibus 


| Alu- 


Land. 


ſn 0 ABsoLUTE and 


tymys other grete Subſydyes, as he hath 


for þ* nede of their Goods for * the Defence of his 
| Gode and 5 
fk  bilibus conceſſe. The City of London this Year paid fo 
Realme, their fifteenth , 2860 J. 13s. 8 d. Many compounded ot 
Laud. fined for this fifteenth, -as did the Abbot of St. Edmony 
 - this Year for 666“. 13 5. 44. and thereupon, had his Dif. 
charge of the fifteenth of all his temporal Goods, and the 
Goods of his Convent, and his Villains, and the Men of 
the whole Town of St. Edmonds, ſaving the King's fi. 
teenth of the Goods of all other free Tenants of the ſaid 
Abbot and Convent. In the 224 and 23d of Ed. I. there 
was a tenth granted, of all temporal Goods, and a Moi. 
_ ety of the Benefices and Goods of the Clergy. In 3. 
Ed. I. a thirtieth Part, of all temporal Goods was grant- 
ed in Parliament, for the Prelates, and great Lords, and 
, the whole Commonalty of the Kingdom, and a twent; 
eth Part of the Goods of all the Cities, Burghs and Kings 
Demeans. 88 i 1 33 
The ancient way of collecting theſe ſort of Taxes wa 
thus; There were two chief Aſſeſſors appointed by the 
King, in every County, who appointed twelve in eve 
ry Hundred, to rate every Man's perſonal Eſtate accord: 
ing to the true Value; and then to levy a thirtieth or 
fifteenth part of it, as it was granted by Parliament; 
and theſe Aſſeſſors appointed alſo in every City and Bo- 
rough, and Town of the King's Demeans, ſuch, and a, 
many as they thought fit, to enquire into every Man's 
Perſonal Eſtate there, in order to have them aſſeſſed, 
and the Tax levied in the ſame manner as in the Coun- 
ties. In the 8th Year of Edward III. upon Complaint by 
the Parliament, that the Aſſeſſors and Collectors did, by 
Bribes, vary from their former Aſſeſſments of the tenth 
and fifteenth, Commiſſioners were ſent into all the ſeve- 
ral Counties to agree and compound them; and thereup- 
on the tenth and fifteenth were then firſt of all fixed and 
ſettled, what every Town and County was in particular 
to pay for the ſame. Dr. Brady of Burgs, p. 26, 27,39 
| 3j Realme 
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Realme. How grete a Subſydye was it, whan 

this Realme gaye to their Kyng, a Quin. f Qayn- 
ſime and h Diſme Quinquinall , and the ix of Boy 
Flees of their Wolls, and the ixth Scheff of 92ynque- 


their Graynys, for the Terme of five Vers. Digb. 


This might thay not have done, if thay had IEG De. 


ben empoveryſhyd by their Kyng, as the Co-/ime = 


mons of Fraunce; not ſuch a Graunte hath OS. 


byn made by any Realme of. Criſtyndome, of 


which any Cronycle makyth mention. Nor 


non other Realme i may, or hath Cauſe to do 


ſo. For thay have not ſo mich Fredome in 
their own Goods, nor be entreatyd by ſo fa = 
vourable Lawys as we be, except a fewe Re- 


| gyons before ſpecyfyed. Item, Wee ſee day- 
| ly, hou Men that have loſt their Goods, and 


h Diſine Qzinquinall, fi gnifed a tenth of all Goods for 
five ears together; diſme, from the old French de/ieſme, 
and quinquinall, from the Latin quinquennalis, quod fit 
quinto quoquo anno. Perhaps our Author here might uſe 
this word in alluſion to the French word quinquennelle, 
which ſignifies a Term of five Tears, which a Debtor did 


ſometimes prevail on his Creditors, by reaſon of his Po- 
verty, to give him for Payment of his Debts ; which we 


call a Letter of Licenſe. From thence comes the French 
Expreſſion, faire quinquennelle, to become a Bankrupt. The 


French have alſo Quinquennon „ Which is a Protection 
granted, or Reſpite given, by the King to a Debtor, Who 


makes good Proof of ſome great Loſs or Calamity, hap- 


8 pening ſince the Debt contracted, Nicer. Cogr. 


i i. e. can. 


be 
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be fallyn into Povertie, becomyn anon Rob. 


bers and Theſes, which would not have be 


0 his Realme be riche in every Aſtate; for no- 


1 


yet certeynly whan thay lack Goods thay 


aryſe, * but if their Prince fo leve Ji uſtice, that 
he gyye bymſelf al ro Tyrannye. 


fach, yf Povertie had not brought them there 


to. How many a Thefe than wer like to be 
in this Land, if al the Comons were poer. 


The gretteſt Sewertie truly, and alſo the moſt 
Honour that may come to the Kyng is, that 


thypg may make his People to ariſe, but 
lacke of t Goods, or lacke of Juſtyce. But 


will ariſe, ſayyng thay lack Juſtyce. Never. 
theleſs if thay be not poer, thay will never 


K bao if, ſignifies auleſt, ertept, vid. ante.” 
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Crap. XIII. 
Onely lacke , Harte, and Cowar- 
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diſe, kepyn the Frenchemen from 


Nn. 
Pe onely i is not the Cute, why the 


Comons of Fraunce riſe not ageyn their 


Soveryng Lord; for there were never 
People in that Lond more pore, then wer in 


our. Tyme, the Comons of the Cuntrey 'of 
2 Caux, which was almoſt deſerte for lack of 
b Tyllars ; as yt now wel apperith , by the 


new Husbondrye that ys done ther ; namely, 
in grobbyng, and ſtockyng of Trees, Buſhes, 


and Grovys growyn, while we wer ther, 


Lords of the Countrey. And yet the foreſaid 
Comons of Caux made a marvelous grete Ry- 


ſyng, and toke our Townys, Caſtells, and 


a Canx is a Province i in Normandy i in France, of which 


| Diep is the chief Town; in Latin it is called Caleren/is 
ager. Ceſar calls the Inhabitants Caletes; ; and in French 


they are called Cauchois. Nicot. 


b Tillars, comes from the Saxon Verb rel. FF OI 


to take paius, to zoil ; from thence comes Tila, or 


.Eopd-Tiln, 4 Hull ndman „ 4 L abonrer or Toiler in the 5 


. Somn. DN | 
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Fortreſſes, and ſclewe our Captayns and Sol. 
diers, at ſuch a time, whan we had but a fewe 
Men of War lyyng in that Contrey ; which 
provith that it is Cowardiſe and lack of Hartes 
and Corage, that kepith the Frenchmen from 
ryſyng, and not Povertye; which Corage no 


Frenche Man hath like to the Engliſh Man. 


| It hath ben often ſeen in < Englond that iije. 


or iver. d Thefes, for Povertie, hath ſett upon 
vij. or viij. e true Men, and robbyd them al. 


But it hath not ben ſeen in Fraunce, that vij. 
or viij. Thefes, have ben hardy to robbe iij:. 


e Fyglond; from the Saxon Enpla- land, England, fo 
called firſt of all, as is commonly reputed, by Egbert, the 
firſt ſole and abſolute Monarch of the Eugliſß, of which 
the learned Prelate Biſhop Uſher takes notice, in his Brit. 
tann. Eccleſ. Primordia, p. 108. Now Eugla-land, word 
for word, ſignifies the Land of Enghſh Men, for the Sa- 


xon word Engle, fi ignifies Augli, Engl omen Som. 
Dig. 


the Superlative it is CNEOPETTA, fideliſimus, moſt true, = 


d From the Saxon peop, a Thief; the plural Number 
is peoper. This comes from the Verb peopian, 5 


thieve; peopad, ſignifies ſtollen, or theived; and from 
thence comes the Saxon word, peop de, and from thence 
our Engliſh word, Theft. Somn. Dig. 5 

e True Men, i. e. honeſt and juſt Men; it is a D 


word wrote thus, Fheope, fidelis, juſt and faithful : 


trueſt in Dutch, trauwe. This comes from the Saxon 
Verb Tpeopian, juſtificare, to clear one's Innocence. SO 


Tpeop-leape, ſignifies 4 perfidions Man, faithleſs, or truth- 


leſs ; in Teutonick, trouw-loos, Son. Dict. 
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or iver. true Men. Wherfor it is right f ſeld, 
that French Men be hangyd for Robberye, 
for that thay have no Hertys to do ſo ter- 
ryble an Acte. There be therfor 8 mo Men 
hangyd in Enuglond, in a Vere, for Robbe- 
rye, and Manſlaughter, than ther be hangid 
in Fraunce, for ſuch Cauſe of Crime in vij. 


Vers. There is no Man ae in h Scor- 


land 


f right ſola, i. e. very rare; for feld, in the Saxon fi 'g- 
nifies rare, unuſual, vid. ante. 


s Mo, here ſtands for the Saxon word ma, which f ig- 
nifies plures, or more: Sometimes it ſignifies magts, rather; 


Þ he ma ham-peapd papan ponne leng pxp bue 3 


1. e. that he may rather g9 home ward, than abide loug there. 
Somn. Dict. 


h Scotland, is a Saxon word, and i is wrote thus Scor- 
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land and ſometimes Scorra-ealond, Which ſignifies | 
Ireland, as well as Scotland, and originally ſignified Ire- 


land, before it came to ſignify Scotland. So SCOTTar, in 
Cn ſignifies Irifo-men , as well as Scotch-men ; and 
dcoddar Leod, is Gens Hibernica, item Scotica, the Iriſh, 


or Scottiſʒhʒ᷑ Nation. So the Latin Scotus in thoſe days ſig- 
nified an Iriſp-man, as well as a Scotch-man ; as the fa- 


mous Johannes Erigena, was called Johannes Scotus, and 


he was an Iriſp-man, and not a Scoteb- man. He was 


born in Ireland, but travelled into foreign Parts, to learn 


the Eaſtern Languages, and at laſt went into Fance, from 


| whence he was inyited as one of the Learned of the Age, 


into Exglazd, by the great King Alfred, and in the Monaſte- 


ry of Malmsbary, met with the diſmal Fate, of being ſtabbꝰ d i 


[9 Death with Pen-knives, by his own Scholars. 
Now the Scots, *tis ſuppoſed, took their Name 4 Scy- 


this, becauſe the Scythians firſt came into Ireland, and 
| H 2 | made | 
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land in vij Vers together, for Robberye; 
and yet thay be oſten tymes hangyd for 

* Larce- i Lacenye, and Stelyng of Goods in the 

He, Pigb. Abſence of the Owner therof + Butt their 

+ hem, Harts ſerve f them not to take a Manny 

Lad: Goods, while he is preſent, and will defend 
it; which maner of takyng is callid Robbe. 
rye. But the Engliſch - Men be of another 
Corage ; for if he be poer, and ſee another 
Man havyng Rycheſſe, which may be takyn 


made a Conqueſt of that Kingdom, and afterwards inva- 
ded Scotland, and beat out the Inhabitants from thence, 
and ſetted themſelves there; and ſo the Scoti, or Scyth, 
becoming the Inhabitants of both Nations, Scotland an. 
ciently came to ſignify Ireland, as well as Scotland : So 
the word Scythia, after that ſeveral Colonies from that 
Place were planted in Ireland, and after that in Scotland, 
in Proceſs of time, by Corruption, as the moſt learned 
think, was turn'd into Scotia, and ſo gave the Name to 
both Kingdoms. Now the Scythians got their Name 
from the old Teutonick Verb ſcytan ; in Saxon jceodan, 
ſagittare, to foot, or caſt Darts; from the wonderful 
skill and Dexterity they had, beyond all Nations, of 
throwing Darts. Somn. Ven. Bede, lib. 1. ca. I. lib. 2. 
ca. 5. AH edi Magni Vita, lib. 2. 99. 0 e 
i Lacenye, for Larciny, from the old French word Lar- 
fecine, in Latin Latrocinium, Theft ; and this comes from 
the old French Verb larreciner, which is the fame with 
larroner, to ſteal ; from whence comes Larronean, a Pil- 
ferer, a little Thief. From hence is our Law word Lar- 
ceny, which ſignifies Theft in general, and is divided into 
Grand and Petit Larceny ; the firſt is a Theft to the value 
of 12 4. and the laſt under 12 4. Nicot, ; 


| from 
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from him by Might, he wol not ſpare to do 

ſo, & but if, that poer Man be right true. 

Wherfor, it is not Povertie, but it is lacke of 

Harte and Cowardiſe, that kepyth the French 
Men from ryſyng. 


K but if, i. e. except. 


<Q; 
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CAP. XIV. 
Hereafter 16 ſchemyd , Why it ne- 
 dith that ther be a Reſumpcion, 
and a Graunt of + Goods, made 
to the Ong. 


＋ HIS Serche which we now have made, 

for to underſtond hou harmefull it 
would be, to the Kyng, and to his 
| Realme, if his Comons wer poer, hath ben a 
Digreſſion from the mater in which we labor; 
that is to ſay, for to underſtond hou the Kyng 
may beſt have ſufficient and perdurable Lyve- 
lIood, for the Suſtentation of his Aſtate. Wher- 
for it behovyth that we now reſort to the 
Poynte in the which we left, which, as I re- 
member, was this. We found by grete Cau- 


ſys, that yt was nedefull, that al fuch Gyfts 


as have ben made of the Kyngs Lyvelood in- 
conſiderately, as not deſervyd, or above the 
Merites of them that hath getyn them, were 
reformyd; ſo that they which have done Ser- 
vice, be not onrewardyd. Which thyng, as 
me thynkith, may not perfitly be done, with- 


out 
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out a general Reſumpcion, made by Acte of 


Parlement ; and that ther be gevyn to the 
Kyng by the Auctorite of the fame Parlement. 
a grete Subſydye, with which his Hyghnels, 


with the Advyſe of his Counccile, may re- 
ward thoos that have deſervyd Rewards; and 
aught not therfor to have part of his Reve- 
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nuz, by which his Aſtate muſt needs be mayn- 


tenyd; or aught not to have ſo moche of 
the Revenuz, as thay have now, or not ſoo 
grete Aſtate in the ſame; conſyderyng that 
al ſuch gevyng away of the Kyngs Lyvelood, 

is harmfull to al his Lyegemen, which {chal 
therbye, as is before ſchewyd, be artyd to a 
new charge, for the Suſtentation of his Aſtate. 
But yet, or any ſuch Reſumpcion be made, 
it ſchal be good, that an * honorable and no- 


table Conceile be eſtabliſchid, by the Advyſe-l. zh 7 


of which, al newe Gyftes and Rewards may 


be >» moderid and made, as if no ſuch Gyftes 


or Rewards had been made before this time. 


Providyd alway, that no Man be harmyd by 


reaſon of fuch Reſumpcion, in the Arrearages 


Laud. 


of ſuch Lyvelood AS he {chal 1 have. 122 


A Or, this Rands for the Saxon æn, Which, as 1 ve 
already mention'd, ſignifies, before, *ere. 

b Moderid ; i. E. moderated, from the French Verb mo- 
derer, t0 moderate ; modere, moderated. 


H 4 | which 


— 1 — — _ 
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which ſchuld * © ron after the Reſumpcion, 
and before the faid new Gyftes and Rewards. 


And when ſuch a Conceil is fully create and 
eſtabliſchid, hyt ſchal be good that all Suppli- 
cations which {chal be made to the Kyng, for 


any Gyft or Reward, be ſent to the ſame 


Counceile, and ther debatyd and delibered ; 


firſt, whether the Suppliant have deſervyd fach 
Reward as he askyth : and if he have deſer- 


vyd ou n I® it nedyth chat it be deliberid, 


*c R enne; from the Gothick NUM, rinnan, cur- 


rere, to run, NM, rann, cucurrit, he ran. Marc. 5. 6. 
and 13. In German, it 1s rinnan, zo run; in Daniſh, 


rende; in Dutch, rennen. Among the Saxons zpnan, 
or Ypnan, is zo run; Which by the Tranſpoſition of a 
Letter is hænan, and the old Saxons uſed inan, and 


15 nynan „ Zo run; and in the moſt ancient Monuments 


we find pyne, to ſignify a Courſe for running, and Ry- 
'nel, or Rynol, a Runner. But rinnan, among the Goths, 


ſignified to flow, or run as Water does, as well as to 
run a Courſe. So among the Saxons, Ryne-pedæpa, 


ſignified a Watercourſe, or Run of Water; and ſome- 
times they uſed Ryne alone, to ſignify a Warns. 
From hence, Somner ſays, came the Name of the River 


Rhine in Germany, fo called from its rapid Courſe, as he 


thinks; but Junius ſavs it comes from the Saxon hein, 
that ſignifies pure, from the Clearneſs of the Water ; tho' 
the Purity may be the Effect of the Rapidity; 3 for the 


more rapid apy River is, the more pure is the Stream. 
From hence 


is, I ſuppoſe, that in Somerſetſhire they call 


. 5 the Streams and Rivulets between their Moors, which on 
] Floods riſe high, Rhizes to this Day. 'Somn. Didt. Ma- 
— Evangel. Kale Gothic. Spelm. Sax. Pal. "he. 


whether 
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whether the K yng may gyve ſuch Reward as 
he askyth; of his Revenuz, ſavyng to hym- 


ſelf ſuffycyent for the Suſtenaunce of hys A- 


| fate; or els ſuch gevyng war no Vertue, but 
rather a Spice of Prodigalitie, and as for ſo 
much, it were delapydacion of his Crowne. 


' Wherfore no pryvate Perſon wol, by reaſon 


of Liberalite, or of Reward, to abate his own 


| | Lyvelood, as he may not kepe ſuch Aſtate as 


he. dyd before. And truly it war better that 
a pryvate Perſon lackyd his Reward which 


| he hath well deſervyd, than that by his Re- 
ward the Good Publike, and alſo the Lond 


were hurte. Wherfor to d eſchewe thees two 


Harmes, hyt may than be advyſed by the 
Counceile, hou ſuch a Perſon may be reward- 
ed with Office, Money, Mariage, Fraunchiſe, 


Privylege, or ſuch other thyng, of whiche 


the Crowne hath grete Rycheſſe. And ve- 
rely if this Order be kepte, the Kyng ſchal 


10 


not be grevyd by nn of Sewrars, 


d Besse; from the old French Verb „ to Bins 


bend from; eſcheve, eſchew'd, ſhun'd, bent, or bow'd from; 
_ eſchen, befallen „ happen d; eſchevement, ſhunniug , bend 


| ing from. This probably comes from ex, and the old 
PFrancick ſcutan; in old Daniſh, utſcufa ; in Saxon ud- 
Fo for detrudere, propulſare, to ** of, fave 49 or ary 
ver from. Ni icot, Wow. Did. | . 


nor 
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nor thay ſchal by Importunyte, or ©Brochage, 
optayne any unreaſonable Deſires. O what 


Quyete 
e Brochage : this is ſpoken in Alluſion to ſuch Sums of 


Money as are uſually given to a Broker in London, for 


the Sale of any Commodity. A Broker is an ancient 
Trade in the City of London, of many hundred Years 
ſtanding, and formerly they were Freemen, and uſed to 
be choſen out of ſome of the Companies there, and al- 
low'd and approv'd of, by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
for their Integrity and Ability, and uſed to take an Oath 
to demean themſelves faithfully. . 

Their Baſineſs was, to go between Merchant and Mer: 
chant, or other Trader, and to make and conclude Bar- 
gains between them, for the Sale of Commodities, and 
for the Loan of Monies ; and this Trade was called Br. 
kerage, or Brokery, This was ever eſteem'd an honel! 
and fair Trade, and way of living; and is very different 


from that of the modern Brokers, commonly call'd Pawn. 


brokers, who aſſume to themſelves the Name of Broker, 
tho” it does not belong to them. For a Pawns-broker, in 
the Eye of the Law, is not eſteemed an honeſt or lawful 
Trade, and is fo declared by Ad of Parliament, which 


calls them counterfeit Brokers ; they being properly what 


Za, Pararius; 4 Go-between , Mediator , Or Preparer of 


\ 


the French call Fipiers, i. e. ſuch as mend and trim up 
old Garments to make ſale thereof. In barbarous Latin, 
Brocarius is a Broker. Satut. Gildæ Berwic. ca. 27. Ke 
tuimus quod Brocarii /int electi per Communiam Ville, qui 
dabunt fingulis annis unum dolium vini. Brocarius, among 
the Scots, according to Skexe, ſignifies a Mediator, or In- 
zerceſſor, in any Tranſaction, Contract, or Bargain; and 
this falls in with the Civil Law Term, which is Proxene- 


Contracts and Sales. I am apt to think the Original of 
this word is Saxon, and that it comes from the Verb 


» 


| byeacan, 20 break, and from thence you have bnocod, 


which ſignifies a Bankrupt, or Trader broken ; and that per- 
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Quyete ſchal growe to the Kyng by this Or- 


der! And in what reſt ſchal all his People lyve; 


havyng no Colour of grutchyng with ſuch as 
ſchal be aboute his Perſone, as thay were 
wonte to have, for the gyvyng away df his 
Lands, and for the Miſcouncelyng of hym in 
many other Cauſis ; nor of Murmour ageyne 
the Kynges Perſon, for the Myſgovernyng of 
his Realme! For in this Counceile may be De- 
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termynyd, every Cale of Deficulte, * or the . i e. ere. 


| Kyng do any thyng therin. And the wiſe 
Man faith, abi multa Concilia, ibi Salus. And 
truly ſuch a contynuall Counceile, may be well 
caulyd, Multa Concilia, for it ofte and every 
day e 


| haps may come from the Saxon bnoc, which ff . 
 Migfortune, or Adverſity, that being the general Reaſon of 


an honeſt Man's Breaking. And in all probability, this 


Name Broker, came from one who was a broken Tradeſ- 


man; for it is ſuppoſed, that none were admitted to be 


| Brokers, but ſuch as had been fair Traders, and had broke 


by Misfortune, and compounded with their Creditors ; 
and that thereby (there being a ſufficient Teſtimony of 
their Honeſty) they would be the better qualify'd for ſuch 


Employment. Hat. 1. Jac. I. 21. Da Freſu. Somn. Sax. 


CHAP. 
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Cn p. XV. 


How the Kyngs Conceil, may be 


| beſt Choſyn and Eftabhſchyd, 


'T HE Kyngs Counceile was wont to 


be choſyn of grete Princis, and of the 
gretteſt Lords both Spirituellis , and 


Temporallis of the Realme, and alſo of other 


Men that wer in grete Auctorite, and Offices. 
Which Lords and Officers, had nerehand as 


many matters of their own, to be treatid in 


7 the Counceile, as had the Kyng. Whertho- 


row, whan thay came togeders, thay was fo 


occupyyd with their own maters, and with the 
maters of their b Kynne, Servaunts, and Te- 
naunts, that thay intendyd but lityll. and 
other while no thyng, to the Kyngs maters. 


Maut; comes from the "IE eyunian, or punian, 


aſſueſcere „to uſe, ta accuſtom, to be wont. The Partici- 
ple of that Verb is Nhe, or * Somn. 
Dict. 
d Kyune, from the Saxon Lynne, o or Lyn, which figs 

niſies Genus, Gens, Progenies, Progeny, Kindred. Lyn- 
pecenne, fignifies a Genealogy or Pedigree. Lyne-cyn, 


fignifies Regalis, Royal, or word for word, the Kin of a 
King. TO: Dig. | 


And 
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And alſo ther war but fewe maters of the 


Kyngs, f but if the ſame maters towchid al- * * 
ſo the ſaid Councey lors, their Coſyns, their 7, * 
Servaunts, Tenaunts, or ſuch other as thay 2 1 

owyd Favor unto. And what lowar Man was 


than ſytting in that Counceile, that durſt ſay 


ageyn the Opynyoun of any of the grete 
Lords. And might not than Men make, by 
Meanys of Corrupcion, ſum of the Servaunts 


and Counceillours of ſome of the Lords, to 
move the Lords to Parcyalite, and to make 


them favourable and parcyal, as wer the ſame 
Servaunts, or the Parties that ſo movyd them. 
Than could no mater treatid in the Coun- 
ceile be kepte Privy and Secrete. For the 
Lords oftyn tymes tould to their Counceylouts, 
and Servaunts that had ſewyd to them for 


the maters, hou thay had ſped in them, and 


who was ageyn them. Hou may the Kyng 


be councelid, to reſtrayne gevyng away of 


his Lond, of gevyng of Offices, Corodyes, 
or Pencions of Abbeys, by ſuch gret Lords, 


to other Menys Servaunts, ſythen they moſt 


deſyer ſuch Gyfts for themſelf, and their Ser- 


vaunts. Which thyngs conſyderyd, and alſo 


: many other which ſchal be ſchewyd hereaf- 


ter; hyt is thought good, that the Kyng had 
a Counceile chen and eſtabliſchid in the 


Fourme 


« 
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Fourme that: followith, or -in ſome other 
Fourme like thereunto. Firſt, that ther wer 
choſyn xij. Temporall Men, and xij. Spirituall 
Men of the wiſeſt and beft diſpoſyd Men that 
can be found in al the Parties of the Land; 
and that they be ſworne to counceile the 
the Kyng, after a Fourme to be devyſyd for 
their Othe. And in eſpecyall, that thay ſchal 
take no Fee, nor Clothyng, nor Rewarde of 
any Man, excepte only of the Kyng ; like as 
the Juſtices of the Kyngs Benche, and of the 
Common Place be ſworne, whan thay take 
their Offices. And that thees xxiv. Men be 
*;.e.ex- alway Counccilors, but if ther be any De- 
. fawte fownd in them, or that yt lyſt the 
 Kyng, by the Advyſe of the more Partie of 
them, to chaunge any of them. And that 
every Yere be choſyn by the Kyng, iy*. 
Lords Spiritual, and iver. Lords Temporal, to 
be for that Yere of the ſame Counceile, in like 
fourme as the ſaid xxiv. {chal be. And that 
they al have an Heede, or a cheffe Ruler, 
one of the ſaid xxiv. and choſyn and ap- 
pointyd by the Kyng, havyng his Office at 
the Kyngs Pleaſure; which may then be cal- 
lid, Capitalis Conciliarius. Hyt ſchal not be 
neceſſarye that the xij. Spiritual Men of this 
Counceile, have fo grete wags as the xi). Tem- 


poral 
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poral Men, becauſe they ſchal not nede to 
kepe an Houſehold in their Countrey, while 
thay be abſent, as the Temporal Men muſt 
needs do, for their Wiyes and Children. By 
which Conſyderation, the Spiritual Juges in 
| the Court of Parlement of Paris, takyn but 
| CC. «Franks by the Vere, whereas the Tem- 
1 Ba 

A . was a F rench Gold Coin, whdch anciently 
was worth but one So. Tournois, or French Shilling, but 


now it is not current, but in computation is twenty 


Sous, and is uſed among the French to ſignify the ſame 
with a French Livre, or Pound, which is about twenty 
of our Pence. There were two ſorts of Francs, one 


call'd Franc a Cheral, which was coin'd in the Reign of 


K. John of France, Of this, Monſieur le Blanc, in his ex- 
cellent Treatiſe of the Coin of Fance, p. 257. ſays, that 
the ſixth Species of the Coin of K. John was call'd, Franc 
Or fin, a Frank of fine Gold, which weighed ſomething 
more than a Dram. It was ſo call'd, becauſe it was of 
the Value of a Franc, or Pound, that is, twenty Sous. 
King John coin'd this Money in the Year 1360. in Ea- 
ward III. 's time, when he return'd ranſom'd from Exg- 
land, having been taken Priſoner by Edward III. Theſe 
Rasse d'Or were a long time current in Fance, but ſcarce 
known at this day. This Species of Coin, which was 


worth in Edward 1II.'s time, but twenty Sous, or a Livre, | 
is worth now ſeven Livres, which ſhews how the Value of 


a French Livre is diminiſhed, fince the Year 1360. It was 
called Franc 2 Cheval, becauſe the French King was re- 
preſented on this Coin, mounted on Horſeback, and arm- 


ed Cap a Pee, brandiſhing a Sword in his Hand. The 
other ſort of Franc is called Franc à Pie, which Mr. Le 
Blanc makes to be the ſame in Value with the Florin d'Or, 


(do called from the Flear des Lis, which is the Arms of 
Florence 
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porall Juges thereof, takyn by the Yere CCC. 


Frankes. The faid viij. Lords alſo, which, by 


reaſon of their Baronies and Aſtats, ben to the 
Kyng always, Conſiliarii nati, and therfor 
oughtyn to counceile him at al tymys whan 


he woll, nedyn not to have grete Wags for 
their Attendaunce to this Conceile, which 
ſhall laſt but for a Vere. For Temporal Men, 


which by reaſon of their Enheritaunce and 
e been made 4 Scheriffs for a Vere, 


takyn 


HFiorence, being impreſs'd upon it) and was called fo, to a: 
ſinguiſh it from the Franc a Cheval; 


4 Pie, the King was repteſented on Foot, as on the 


for upon the Franc 


other, on Horſeback. Mor. Menage Erym. Franc. Ni- 
cot. Di#. 


4 Seheriffs ; this comes apparently from the 1 


and is called in that Language, Scin-Fepep, that is, in 


Engliſh, Governor, or Reeve of the Shire ; for $CiP., or 


dcipe, ſignifies Shire, or County, and Lepepa, is a Ge- 


uernor, or Preſident; and from thence comes our Engliſh 


word Reeve. Hence alſo comes Graphio, or Grafio, for 


an Earl, or Governor; alſo Gravio and Gravius; for a 
5 Judge; : in Dutch Grave, Now the word dcipe, tho 4 
Subſtantive, is ſometimes compounded with other Nouns, 


and ſo receives an adjective Signification ; as 8cipe- bi- 
fceop, the Biſhop of the Dioceſs, or Shire Biſhop ; SCipe- 


&EMOT, zhe County Court, County Meeting, or the Meer- 
ing of the Shire, in their Contra , held for the Counties, 


which, in thoſe days before the Courts at Weſtminſter 
12 erected, were the chief and ſuperior Courts in the 
Kingdom. Among the Laws of King Edgar, you find 
this Law, dece mon nn. demote. 3b hæbbe 


mon 


ha. ** th. tit. ooo "a. 
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takyn of the Kyng lityl, and almoſt no thyng 
for their Service of that Yere. And though 

5 bb 505 that 


mon þjupa on xeap buph-xemore. J Tpa Ecipe- 
zemore. J Sp beo on Sxp $Scipe-gemore Bi- 


ryceop. I je Ealbopman. J pþxp ſxpep Teacan Fe 


| Tobey pihre. Fe Peopulb pthee : which in Engliſh 

is thus; Let the Hundred Court be kept as anciently it has 
been; and let there be three Borough Courts, and two County 
Courts in a Year. In which County Court there ſhall be a 


Biſhop, and an Alderman or Earl, where one ſhall judge ac- 
cording to the Common Law; and the other according to the 
Eccleſiaſtical Law. Inter Leg. Edgar. Polit. ca. 5. & Ca- 


nut. Polit. ca. 17. This Law is the Foundation of what 
I ſaid before, touching the Biſhop and Earl's ſitting together 


to judge and try Cauſes in the County Court. So that it 


appears in thoſe times that the Power of Church and State 
were both united; and indeed it is evidently true, what 
the Rarned Dr. Inet ſays in his excellent Treatiſe of the 
Antiquities of the Engliſh Church, that from the firſt Set- 
tlement of Chriſtianity among the Engliſh, the Eccleſiaſti- 


cal and Civil Power mutually aſſiſted each other, and that 


the Conjunction of thoſe Powers appears as ancient as the 


firſt Foundation of the Engliſh Government; and there 


is a Law till extant whereby King William the Firſt ſe- 


parated the Temporal Courts of Juſtice, from the Spiri- | 
tual ; and this gave Birth on the one Hand to the Ec- 


eleſiaſtical Courts, and on the other, to the King's Bench, 
by withdrawing the Buſineſs from the County Court, and 
Hundred Court, where all Law Buſineſs was before 
ranked; e 
Now as to the Derivation of the word, Scipe, in En- 
glifh, Shire; it comes from the Saxon Icipan, or cyan, 


to divide, or ſever, being ſo called from the firſt Diviſion i 


of the Kingdom into ſeveral Parts. This leads me to 
take yetice of my Lord Coke's Derivation of this word 


I1- 
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that Wages of the ſaid xxiv. Counceilours, ſeme 
a new and a grete Charge to the Kyng; yet 
whan it is conſiderid, hou grete Wages the 
grete Lords, and other Men, which wer of 
the Kyngs Counceile in ty mes paſſid, toke for 
their Attendaunce therunto, which maner of 
Counceile, was nothyng ſo behovefull to the 
Kyng, and to his Realme, as this wol be, 

which Wags ſchal than forwith ceaſſe; the 
Wages of the xxiv. Counceillours ſchal appere 
no grete Charge to the Kyng. And I can 
ſuppoſe, that ſumme Kyngs before this tyme, 
bare gevyn to en one Man that hath ſervyd 


Sheriff, who ſays it comes from the two Saxon words, Shire 
and Reeve, and that Shire comes from the Saxon Verb 
Shirami ; which will appear to be a Miſtake, for there 


are no ſuch words in Saxon, as Shire, or Reeve, nor any 


word in that Language, that begins with hp. 


Ass to the Diviſion of the Kingdom into Counties, 8 
can't but obſerve, that ſeveral Lawyers, as well as Hi- 


ſtorians, have miſtaken, in aſcribing to King Alfred, the 
firſt Diviſion of the Kingdom into Counties, and Coun- 


ties into Hundreds, and thoſe again into Tythings; for 


that it appears from the Saxon Laws themſelves, and other 


Authorities, that there were Counties, long before his 
time, and Earls over thoſe Counties, as I could eaſily 
make out, if it were not too tedious; ſo ſhall reve 


the Reader to Mr. Selden's Titles of Honour, Dr. Brady's 
' Compleat Hiſtory, and to Dr.. Hickes's Diſſertatio Epiſto- 


| laris, who in thoſe Books have clearly made out this 
Matter beyond Scruple. Somn, Diet. Hickeſ, Diſſert. 


El. 
bym, 


e „ ops 
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hym, as mych Lyvelood yerely, as the ſaid 
Wages woll come unto. And if the ſame Wags 
be thought ſo grete Charge unto the R yng. 
the foreſaid Counceillours may be in leſs Nom- 
bre, as to be xvien Counceillours of private 
Perſonys, with ij. Lords Spiritual, and ij. Lords 
Temporal ; fo as than thay be in all xx" Per- 
ſons. Thees Counceillours may continually , 
at fuch Howres as ſchall be aſſigned to them, 
comewne and deliber upon the maters of De- 
ficultie, that fallen to the Kyng ; and than 
upon the maters of the Polycie of the Realme: 
As hou the going out of the Money may be 
reſtraynyd, how * Bullion may be brought in- 
to this Land, hou allo, Plate „Jewels, and 


Money late borne oute may be getyn yn 


e Balan: 1 this comes 2 the old French word BL 
lion, or Billon, which ſignified all baſe fort of Metal, 
| whether of Gold or Silver, that had in it Alloy, and was 

courſer than the Standard, or what was fixed by the Laws of 

the Mint. Money that was not current, or Coin that had = 
tao much Alloy in it, they alſo called Bilon; from whence | 
came this French Expreſſion, Mertre un piece au Billon, 
that is, zo ſend a piece of baſe Metal to be recoin d. Mon- 
fieur Menage ſays, it had its Riſe thus: Coin that was 
cry'd down, and ſent to the Mint to be remelted, was 
ſuch as was found defective in Weight and Goodneſs, 
and being melted down into one Maſs, the Metal was 
found of courſer Alloy, than by the Law it ought to be, 
and that was called Ballon; from thence comes the word 
| billoner, to melt into billon, and Billoneur, one that embaſes 


25 Coin. Menage Etym. Franc. Cotgr. Nicot., 
1 2 ageyn, 
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ageyn, of which right wiſe Men may ſoon 


J. e. be 
able. 
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find the Meanys. And alſo hou the Pricys of 
Merchaundiſes, growyn in this Lond, may be 


holdyn up, and encreaſyd, and the Prycys of 


Merchaundiſe, brought into this Lond abatyd 
Hou our Navye may be mayntenyd, and aug- 
mentyd, and upon ſuch other Pointz of Poly- 
cie, *to the gretteſt Profitt, and Encreaſe, that 


ever came to this Lond. Hou alſo the Lawys 
may be amendyd, in fuch Thyngs as thay 


nede Reformation in. Wherthorongh , the 


Parlements ſchall may do more good, in 2 


fMoneth, to the Amendment of the Lawe, 
- than 


FE: Moneth: from the Saxon word Mona'S, Month. The 


| Saxons did not call their Months by arbitrary Names, but 
by ſuch as did expreſs their Nature, or Order, or ſome pe- 
culiar Quality in thoſe Months; as, Se fopma Mona?, 


ſignified January, or the firſt Month, February, was called 
dol-monað, or the Month of the Sun, the Sun then co- 
ming towards us from the Winter Solftice with greater 


Influence. March, was called Hlyb-mona ð, the boiſte- 


 rous Month, from the Saxon hlyd, that ſignifies Noiſe, 


| Tumult, Or Tempeſt. June, was called Mid- rumep- mo- 
na d, Miaſummer- month, becauſe the Middle of Summer al- 


ways happens in it. So April, is called EayTopi-mona?Y, 


Eaſter- Mouth, fot the ſame reaſon, Juby, was called 
| Mzxve-mona's, Mead-Month, or the Month when the 
Meads, or Meadows are fit to be cut. So Ppeod-monà ð, 


ſignified Auguſt, or Weed-month, becauſe in that Month 


._- Earth was cloathed with Corn. We ſay to this day, when 
| Widow wears mourning, that ſhe is in her mourning Weeds ; 


which 
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chan thay may do in a Vere, if the Amend- 
ment therof be not debatid, and by ſuch 
Counceile rypyd to their Hands. Ther may 
be of this Counceile, whan thay s liſte to 


come thereunto, or that thay be deſyryd by 


the faid Counceilours, the gretteſt Officers of 
the Land, as Chauncelor, Treſorar, and Pry- 
vye Seale, of which the Chancelor, whan he 
is preſent, may be Hye Preſydent, and have 
the ſupreme Rule of al the Counceile. Al- 
ſo the ] ages. , and Tous of th' h Eſcheker, 

- the 


which word, Need, comes from the Saxon Peob, 4 Car- 
ment. And laſtly, December, is called Mid-pineen-mona'd, 
or Midwinter-month, becauſe it falls in the Middle of Winter, 
From Mona ð, comes the Compound Dona d- reoc , 
a Lunatick, or one fick every Moon. Somn. Dict. 

' 8 Liſt; this is a Saxon word, from the Verb lcan, 
deſiderare, to defi ire, and ſometimes in the old Engliſh, 20 luſt. 


h Eſcheker ; this word comes from the old French 
word, Eſchequier, the Exchequer, in Normandy ; which 


was a Court held by the high Juſticier there, wherein the 
Sentences and Decrees pronounced by Viſcounts, Bailiffs 
and other inferior Juſticiers were cenſured, and amended. 
This was a Court held upon extraordinary Occaſions, 


but at no fix'd Period, till the time of Philip the Fair, who 


order'd it to be held twice a Year, and was made a So- 
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vereign Court, and ſo remains to this Day. In barbarous 


Latin, this Court was called Scaccarium, which ſignify'd 


4 Cheſs-hoard, and that from Scaci, Scacci, Cbeſi men, or 


Schacchorum Ludus, the Play of Cheſs, which was in French 


call'd le jen des Eſchecs, ſo call'd, ſome think, from the 


| Arabick Scach, which ſignifies King, being the Principal of | 


the Cheſs-men ; or rather from the German Scach, i. e 
1 3 — 1 atro, 
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the | Clerk of the Rollis, and ſuch Lords, 


the forfaid Counceilors woll PE to * the 
them, 


Latro, which ſignifies a Cheſs-may in true Latin; and we 
meet with dceacene in Saxon, which ſignifies Latro. 
From the French Eſchequier, no doubt, comes our En- 


0 glim word Exchequer ; ſo called in all probability, from 


the chequer'd Cloth (figur'd with Squares like a Cheſs- 
Board) that was anciently wont to be laid on the Table 
in the Court of Exchequer, and continues ſo to this day: 
and indeed the word Eſchequier, ſignifies in old French, 
a Cheſs-board, or Chequer Work. Planter a Peſcheqwier, \ is 
an old Phraſe, 20 plant Trees exchequer wiſe, i. e. in Rows 
at equal Diſtances, ſo as, at every Corner, to ſee an ex- 
act Range of Trees. And it is from hence, I conceive, 


the barbarous Latin word Scaccarium comes, and not E- 


ſchequier from Scaccarium, the French word being the more 
ancient; and to this Opinion the ingenious Mr. Madox in 
his learned Hiſtory of the Exchequer inclines. So that 
we need not go to the Latin word Scaccarium, ſignifying 


a chequer d Cloth, nor to Scaccus, or Patents, „4 Cheſe- 
board, for the De on of this word; for we have in 


the ole French word Eſchequier, the ſame Signification. 
And the Grand Cuſtumier of Normandy ſays, that in Nor. 
mandy time immemorial there had been a Sovereign Court, 


Which was anciently call'd the Eſchequier, which bore a 


great Reſemblance to our ancient Court of Exchequer, 
but was long before it; and at laſt, it was turned into a 


Court of Parliament. Pohdure Virgil ſays it was called 


Scaccarium, by Corruption, for Statarium, from its Stabi- 
lity, but that ſeems to be nothing but Speculation, in 
which that Foreigner much abounded, Da Freſu. Nicot. 


Somu. Grand Cuſtom. Normandy. Madox Hiſt. of Exchequer. go 
i Clerk of the Rollis, i. e. Maſter of the Rolls. This is the 


next great Officer in Chancery to the Lord High Chan- 


cellor, who in his Abſence judges of all Cauſes in Equity. 


His ＋ itle in his Patent i is, Clericus 2 Bage, Cuſtos Ro- 
| lorum, | 
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them, for Mattets of grete diffycultie, may be 
of this Counceile, whan they be deſyryd, and 
els not. All other maters which ſchal con- 
ſerne this Counceile, as whan a Counceilot 


dyyth, hou a new Counceylor ſchal be cho- 
ſyn, hou many howrs of the day this Coun- 


ceil {chal ſyt, whan thay ſchal have any Vaca- 


tion, hou long any of them may be abſent, 


hou he ſchal have his leve and licence, with 
al other Articles, neceſſary for the Demean- 


yng and Rule of this Counceile, may be con- 


ceyyyd by leyſure, and put in a Boke, and 


that Boke kept in this Counceile, as a Regiſtre, 
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or an Ordynal, hou nay ſchal we and be or- 


deryd i in eyery thyng. 


roche; & Doms Converſorum. In ancient Authors, and 
Statutes, before Henry VII.'s time, he is called Clerk of 
the Rolls. But about 11 H. VII. he began to be called 


Maſter of the Rolls, Domus Converſorum , is the Office of 


the Rolls in Chancery Lane, which Houſe was built by 
Henry III. for ſuch Fews ds were converted to the Chri- 
ſtian Faith, which gave it the Name of Domus Converſo- 
ram. But theſe new Converts not keeping within the 
Bounds of true Religion, gave themſelves up to all Im- 


piety, and Wickedneſs; for which reaſon Ew. III. in the 
fifty fir(t Year of his Reign, ſuppreſſed and expelled them, 


and gave the Houſe for the Cultody of the Kolls and Ke- 
cords in Chancery, This great Officer has his Title from 
the ſafe keeping of the Rolls of all Patents and Grafits, that 


| pals the Great Seal, 1 of alltheRecords of the Court of 


. 


14 CHAP, 


* deſcrt- 


bed, 


5 Digb. 
d. 


Lau 


Sax. Dict. 
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Cnay. XVI. 


How the Romaynes proſperyd, 'whiles 


they had a grete Counceyle. 


T HE Nomaynes, whill their Counceil 


| callid the Senate was grete, gate, tho- 
rowe the Wiſdome of that Concelle, 


the Lordichip of the grete Parte of the Worlde. 
And afterwards Julyus the firſt Emperor, coun- 
ceilid by the ſame Senate, gate the Monarchie, 


nerehand of all the World. Wherethorow O- 
ctauyan theyr ſecund Emperor, comaundyd al 
the World to be * diſcrivyd, as ſubgett unto 


Diſcrivyd; i. e. deſcribed; which comes from the Latin 
deſcribere, and has an Alluſion to the Latin Tranſlation of 
the ſecond Chapter of Lale, v. 1. Factum eſt autem diebus 
illis, ut prodiret edictum a Cæſare Auguſto, ut deſcriberetur 
totius terrarum orbis, So that by deſcrived, or deſcribed, he 


means zaxed or aſſeſſed, as all that were ſo, were deſcribed, 
or ſet dows for that purpoſe. In the Saxon it is meap- 
cod, or marked ; from the Saxon meancan, 20 mark, or 
ſet down. Every one went into his own City to be tax- 
_ ed, and at this time Foſeph went out of the City of Na- 
_ zareth, unto the City of Bethlehem, (being of the Family 


of David,) that he with Mary the Mother of Jeſus might 
be deſcribed; or ſet down, in order to be aſſeſſed and taxed. 
Eraſmus ſays, when it is uſed in a military Senſe, it ſigni- 
fies Iiſting, and when in a civil Senſe, it ſignifies taxing ;. 
ſo that deſcriberetur, is the ſame as cenſeretur. Somn, 


. . 
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hym. But after this, whan yll diſpoſyd Em- 
perours , as Nero, Domycian, and other had 
ſclayn grete parte of the Senatours, and dy- 
ſpyſyd the Conceile of the Senate, th'aſtate of 
the Romayns, and of their Emperours, began 
to fall downe, and hath fallyn away ſithen, 

unto ſuch decay, that now the Lordſchips of 
th'Emperour be not fo grete, as the Lordſchips 

of ſome Kyng, which, while the Senate was 
hole, was ſubgett to the Emperour ; by which 
Enſample it is thought, that if the Kyng have 

ſuch a Conceile as is before eſpecyfyed, his 

Land ſchal not only be riche, and welthy, as 

were the Romayns, but alſo his Hyghneſs ſchal 
be myghty, and of Power to ſubdue his Enny- 
myes, and al other that he ſchal lyſte to reygne 
upon. Of ſuch Enſamples many of the Boks 

of Cronycles be full. But in eſpecial the Cro- 
nycles of the * Lacedemeneys, and of Athe- * i.e. the 
nences, which while they proſperid, were beſt Laccde. 


monians, 


* concelid, and maſt did, after Conceile, of any andlAthe- 


nians. 


People of the World, except the Romanys. 
But whan thay laſte ſuch Conceile, thay fel in- 
to non Power and Poyertie; as of the Cyte of 
Atbenes hyt may well appere, by that it is 
now but a Poer Vyllage, and ſumtyme was * 
moſt worſchipful Cyre of Grece. | 


Cup. 
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cell , and their Opynyoun by his Highneſſe 
underſtoud in the fame, he {chal fo reward his 
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| Cnay. XVII. 
Here followen Advertiſements, for 
the gevyng of the Kings Offees. 


F yt would like the kyng to gyve non 


therin be communed with his Coun- 


Servaunts with Offices, that ther ſchal be ly- 
till nede, to gyve them much of hys Lyve- 


lood, and his Offices ſchall than be gevyn to 


ſuch, as ſchal only ſerve hymſelf. Whertho- 


rough, he ſchal 3 have a gretter might, 


and a Garde of his Officers, whan he lyſte call 


them, than he hath now of all his other 


40 feed Men under the Aſtate of Lords, and 


other the Nobles. For the Might of the 


Land, after the Myͤght of the gretteſt Lords, 


ſtondith moſt in the Kyngs Officers. | F or 


thay may beſt rule the Cuntreys, where their 


Offices ben, which is in every parte of this 


Lond ; ; and a mean Bayliffe 1 may do more, in 


| + |. e. Reed Men, ; 
his 


Office, unto the tyme that hys Entent 
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his b Bayly-Weke, than any Man of his De. 
gree, 


b Bayly-JPke ; this word is half Norman; and half Sa- 


xon. Bayly and BeyhfF come from the old French word 
BaikfF, in larbarouk Latin, Baillivns. Monſieur Menage 
ſays Baillivus was formed from the Latin word Bajuls, 


which ſignified a Nouriſher, a N. arſe-Father, or Fo fter-Father, 


and that comes from the Verb bajxlando, tc curry in one's 
Arms, as the Nurſe-Fathers uſed to do the Children that 


were put to them to nurſe; quem ego paronam geſtavi, 
' ſays a Nurſe-Father, in Terence. In Italian it is Baglia, 


and Baile in Languedoc, fignifies a Nwzrſe to this Day 


This word Bailiff, in proceſs. of time ſtood for a School- 


Maſter, and afterwards it came to fignify a Fadge ; from 


whence it is that in ſeveral Places. in France, the Judges 


are call'd Bailsfs ; which Signification it had anciently in 
England, as appears by ſeveral ancient Records. 
This word Bayly, ſome think, comes from the F reach 
word Baile, which ſignified a Tutor, or Guardian of Infants, 
Antoin. Loiſel, in his celebrated Work, called Les Inſtitutes 


| Conſtumiers, ſays; Bail, Garde & legitime Adminiſtrateur, 
font quaſi tout un; and the Venetians call their Reſident 
at Conſtantinople, Baie. In Teutonick Bael, is a Gaar 

dian, or the Office of a Guardian; and nn en 


is Præpoſitus, a Bailiff. 


From hence is the barbarous Latin word Bala, Baila, * | 
Balium, which ſignifies Pupillage, or Mardſbip; as where 


one by his Will, left the Pope Guardian to his Son, it 
is ſaid, in Te Planets relictut ſub Baila, ſeu Teutela Crbaui 
quarti, Qc. ſed ipſe Papa dictam Bailam, ſen Tutelam minus 
fideliter geſſit. In Conſtit. Neapolit. lid. 3. Tit. 27. C 


quando Balium impuberum gerendum, alicui Sereaitas noſtra 
conceſſerit, hi qui Balium geſſerint pupillorum, poſtqnam Ba- 


lium dimiſerint, de adminiſtratione Balii reddere debeant ra- 
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tionem, Ec. So that Balium here ſignifying C aſtody, has 


the ſame meaning as our Law word Ballium, in Engliſh 


Bail, has, in our Courts of Law ; and therefore when any 
| one 
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gree , dwelling within his Office. Sum Fore- 
; ſter 


one is arreſted for a Sum of Money, and another Perſon 


_ bails him out of Priſon, the Entry is, that the Priſoner 


rraditur in Ballium, is deliver d into Cuſtody, i. e. of the Bail, 
becauſe the Party bai d, is ſuppos'd to be deliver'd into the 


Cuſtody and Keeping of that Perſon, who bails him; and in 


Conſequence of ſuch a Suppoſition, the Perſon ſo let out 


on Bail, may be taken up by the Bail wherever he meets 


him, and the Bail may ſurrender him in Diſcharge of him- 
ſelf. So that this word Bail, as my Lord Coke obſerves, 


does not come from bailler, to deliver, but from the old 
French word Bail, which ſignified a Tutor, or Guardian ; 5 
and in Languedoc it ſignified a Faylor. 

Our Author here means Ballif of a Hundred, which is 
a very ancient Officer, and ſometime call'd by the Name 
of Præpaſitus, as well as Balliuus. Sometimes this word 


Ballivus is applied to the Sheriff as well as to other Offi- 


cers, becauſe the County is put under his ſafe Caſtody, or 
Government. Nor is it to be doubted, that what Fo- 
reigners called Grafioves, and the Saxons Grevios, in En- 


gliſh Reeves, were afterwards, after the Normans came 


in, called Ballivi. In the ſame manner it came to paſs, 


that the Extent of Juriſdiction, of Mayors and Aldermen 


in Cities and Boroughs, and of the Præpaſitorum in Hun- 
dreds and Wapentakes, was called Balliva, as that of the 


- Sheriffs is at this day ; for in all Returns of Writs and 


Proceſs that he makes, the Sheriff ſays, in Balliva mea, and 
not iz Comitatu meo. And a Bailiff of the Hundred, or Wa- 
pentake, had much the ſame Juriſdi&ian over. the Hun- 
dred, under the Lord of the Hundred, as the Sheriff had 


under the Comes or Earl in the County. Spelm. Glaſ. 
Chron. Saxon, Menage, Du Freſn, 2 Inſtit. 178. Brad, 5 


lib. 3. fol. 123. Somn. Did, 


Now as to the other Part of the 8 we le, that comes 


from the Saxon word Pic, which ſignifies a Street, Town, 
or Village, as alſo the Frecinck, or Territory of any ſuch 


Place; 3 
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ſter of the Kyngs, that hath none other Lyve- 
lood, may bring moo Men to the © Feld well 
| d arrayed, 


Place; in Dutch Wiick, From hence we have the Sa- 
ron Picenga, which ſignifies Inhabitants of any Place; 
but more eſpecially in Towns and Villages; ſo the Saxon 
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picda ar, ſignifies Dies Nundinarum, Market Days, i. e. 
ſuch Days that the People reſort to the Vic, or Town to 
Market. pic alſo ſignifies ſinus Fluminis vel Maris, a 


Turning and Winding of a River, a Creek, Harbour, or Ha- 
ven; from whence comes the Names of ſeveral of our 


Towns in Evxglard, ending in Wic, or Wich ; as Green- 
wich, in Saxon Limpena-pic, or Imene-pic, which is as 
much as to ſay, the Green Creek, or Harbour, this being 


formerly famous for being a Harbour of the Daniſh Fleet; 
ſo Harwich in Saxon is Nape-pic, or Pepe-pic, which 


ſignifies a Creek, or Bay, where a Fleet, with an Army on 


Board, may lie conveniently, Pepe in Saxon ſignifying | 


an Army. This is Cambden's Opinion; but the learned 


Dr. Gibſon thinks the ancient Name was Ape-pic. So 


the Town of Ipſwich, in Saxon is Lyper-pic, Gypeſwic, 


Gipeſwich, Ypeſwich, Ipſwich. From hence it was, that 


the Inhabitants of Worceſterſhire were called the Wicer, 
and the City called, Pic-pana-ceadep, Wic-wara-ceaſter, 
and by corruption P15opa-ceaytep, from the ſeveral 
Windings and Turnings of the River Severn. pic ſigni- 


fies alſo ſinus terre, as well as fluminis, as in Droitwich, 
and other Places. In Kilian, it is Wick, ſinus maris, lit- 


tus curvum, Which alſo ſignifies Jariſdickion and Domi- 

nion. n A 
e Feld; this is a Saxon word, and is wrote thus Feld, 
in Dutch Meld; Felo-beo, iS a Locuſt „ Or Field-Bee : 


| Felb-cypic, is Eccleſia ruralis, a Conntry-Charch, or, 


ward for word, a Field Church. So in Saxon Felo-hufe, 


Compounds, 


is a Tem, or Field-Houſe. Feld ſometimes ſignifies in its 
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d. arrayed, and namely for ſchoting, than may 


Compounds „ agreſtis; uncultivated; or a; as Felo- 


hung, is Wild Honey; ſo Felv-mynT , is Wala Mint. 


Somn. Sax. Die: | 


4 Arrayed; the barbarous Latin is arraiatus, inſtructed, 
or well * it comes from the old French word 
Dene, or arroye. Charta Richardi Regis Augliæ; apud Wil- 
es fſuffirienter munitas & arraiatas. Hen- 
xy K wygheon, 1. 3. Rediit tota fortitudo Scotorum in tribus 


_ aciebas, diſtircta bene arraiata; and that there joined 


them viginti ſex mille bominum bene arraitorum. This 
comes, J ſuppoſe, from the old French Verb arroyer, to 


put in order, or to array, and from thence comes the word 


Arroy, which ſignifies Order, Equipage, but in a more par- 
ticular manner, Military A So they ſay in French, Le 


Key viert en bel arroy, that is to ſay, wel provided and 


equipped, with all manner of warlike Preparations. The 


contrary whereof was uſed to be expreſſed thus, mettre un 


Armee en deſarroy, i. e. to break an Army, or diſorder their 


| Ranks, So, ſans array, is nullo ordine, without any Order. 


In this Senſe it is, that the Lawyers mean when they 


| ſpeak of the Array of a Panel of a jury, which ſignifies 


only the Names of the Jurors ſet down, in Order and 
Rauf one under another in a Piece of Parchment. Now 
this word array, my Lord Coke ſays, comes from the 


French word arroyer, tho' ſome think it comes rather 


from the French word arranger, to rank in order; and that 


my Lord Coke's Arraiamentum, and the old French word 
Arrayement, is no more than the French word e ee 
which is à ſetting, or putting a thing i in order. 

From this word arrazger, Dr. Cowell thinks Arraige- 


ment comes, in the ſenſe we mean, when, we ſpeak of 
the Arraigument of a Perſon at the Bar for a capital 
Crime; but that I believe will appear ta be a Miſtake. 


My Lord Coke ſays, it comes from the French word ar- 


 raigner, 10 arraigu, but 1 do not find any ſuch word. Sel- 


LIurrED MONARCH V. 
ſum Knight, or ſum Eſquier, of right grete 
Lyvelood, 


man indeed advances a very pretty Notion, in relation to 


the Original of this word, but I doubt it is not a true one; 
for he fetches it from the word arramir, which is an old 


French word that ſignifies to ſwear, to promiſe, or oblige 


himſelf before a Judge to do a thing. From thence came 
the barbarous Latin word arramire, and arramare, to engage by 
Oath, or Witneſſes to prove any Matter; fo, arramire Sacra» 
mentum, is to take care at a certain Day and Place, to fwear, 
or produce Witneſſes to clear the Matter. 


SO, arramare bellum, or arramare duellum, 1s to. promiſe, 


Or engage to a Court, to prove the Matter in c ontroverſy, by 


Battail ; fo arramir battaille, in Concilio Petri de Fontaimes, 


4. 21. 1. e. duellum arramire. From hence, eontinues Spel+ 
man, Bracton has this Expreſſion, Aſſfiſam-arramare, to ar- 


rain an Aſſize, which, ſays he, is only to promiſe, or under- 


take, that he will prove his Right in the Aſſize, by the Oath of 
4 Jury; and the Miſtake, he ſays, was very eaſy, being on- 


Ip that of i for an m, arrainatus for arramatus, more eſpe+ 


cially in regard, he ſays, that the Lawyers did not under- 
ſtand the Meaning of the word arramir. And to confirm 


all this, he quotes the Kegiſter of Writs, and Fiz Fer- 


bert's Nat. Brevinm. 
Now tho” all that this learned Man ſays, in relation to 


the meaning of the word arramir, and arramare be true, as 
certainly it is, yet I dare ſay it will appear, upon examina- 


tion, that our Law word arrain, does not come from thence, 
nor the word arrainatus, miſtaken for arramatus, but rather 
that Bracton is miſprinted, and that it was the Printer 


fell into this Miſtake, and not the Lawyers. For this 


contradicts all other Books of the Law beſides, and it is 
a little unlucky, that it contradicts two Books of the three 
be quotes; for in the Regiſter, in all the Writs conſtitu- 


ting Juſtices of particular Afſizes, there are almoſt twen- 


y Places wherein mention is made of Arraining an Aſ- 
ſue, and in every one we. find arr ainavit., arrainaueruus, 


arrai- 
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Office 


arrainata, and arranatur, &c. but no ſuch word as arrama- 
vit, arramatut, Or arramare. So in the French Notes upon 
Writs of Aſiſe; in. the Regiſter, we find no ſuch word as 
arramer, or arrame;, but always, and in every Place, ar. 
raigner, and era, and with the Regiſter Fitz H. Na. 
B. exactly agrees. And ſo it is conſtantly in the Tear 


Books, and in the Grand Cuſtumier de Normandie. And 
tho' the Difference between the two Latin words be ſmall, 


yet the Difference betwixt the two French words is too 
great, to make any Miſtake about this Matter. 
Now the true Derivation of this word arrain ſeems to 


me clearly, to come from the French word arraiſoner, al. 


logui quempiam, or ad rationem ponere, to call a Man to an- 


ſwer in the forms of Law; and this comes from the barbs- 
rous Latin word rationare, adrationare, i. e. placitare, ot 


pProbare; ſo ad rationem ponere, is to bring him to Judgment, 
Galbertus in Vita Caroli Comit. Flandriæ, N. 140. Poſue- 


rum Comitem ad rationem. And the French Expreſſion is, 
mettre quelqun a la raiſon. Now rationare, comes from the 
Latin word Ratio, aCaxſe, or Plea. So, ad rationem venire, 


was the ſame as jar: ſtare, to appear, or make Defence in 


a C anſe. | Rationem habere cum aliquo, is, to have 4 Cauſe, 
or, be in Law with any wy and rationem peraere, is, 10 


boſe his Cauſe. 
From hence alſo you have the barbarous Latin word 


derationare, dirationare, and diſrationare, Which ſignify 1 
defend a Cauſe, and to diſprove the Charge laid againſt him. 


Inter Leg. Edw. Conf. ca. 36. De Latronibus inteſfectis pro 


Latrocinio; fi quis poſt Juſtitiam factam, fecerit clamorem 


ad Fuſticiarium, quod injuſte interfectus fit, & dixerit quid 


wth hoc diſrationari, det vadimonium ſuum, & inveniat 


plegios. So we find as ancient Form of Pleading in 4 
Writ of Right, is, paratus illud diſrationare, per Corpas 


ſuum. And from hence comes the French word deſraiſo- 


ner, and from thence the old Word deſreuer, to juſtify, io 


end, 


LIxIr ED MoxAR CRV. 
Office. What than may grete Officers do 


* 
0 


2 
5 


| defend, to deraine. Inter Leg. Will. Conq. ca. 27. Si home 


volt derainer covenant de terre, ver ſon Seignior; per eſtran- 
ges nel purra pas dereiner ; where by the way it is obſer- 
ved, that the learned Tranſlator does not give the Mean- 
ing of this word, dereiner. Aſſiſæ Hieroſ. MSS, ca. 13. 
Lon peut plaidoier contre chaſcun ſoms eſtre doune a conſeil 
par court, pour ſon droit deſraigner, ox deffender. Le Grant 


Couſtumier de Normandie; Et la ou il dit quil ſen deſre- 


nera, ceſt a dire quil ſen purgera: car deſrener neſt autre 
Choſe fors ſoy purger, de ce dequoy leu eft accuſe; So when 
the Lawyers ſay the Warranty Paramount is deramed, it is 
to be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe, that the Tenant defends 
himſelf by proving a Warrantry prior to his own. 
So that when a Criminal is arraigned, it is no more 
than ponere ad rationem, Or adraiſoner, to ſet him to the Bar, 


and to charge him with his Crime, and thereupon to ask 
him what he has to plead for himſelf. When he pleads, 


* 


Not Guilty; the Officer ſays, Calprit, how wilt thou be 


zried * The Priſoner's Anſwer is, by God and my Conntry. f 
As to the Meaning of Culprit; it is compounded of Cu, 
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and prit ; i. e. Culpabilis, or Guilty, which is replying 


for the Queen, and affirmiug he is guilty, without which 
there is no Iſſue join'd, and ſo the Priſoner could not be 
tried; the other word prit is from the old French word 


preſt, which ſignifies ready, and anſwers to the Latin 
word paratus, and is as much as to ſay, in the Queen's 
| Reply to the Plea of Not Guilty, that he is Guilty, and 
ne is ready to prove him ſo. Preſt de defendre, is an old 


Phraſe for 20 be ready to defend himſelf, or to prove his Plea, ; 


So we find in the Year Book of H. VI. where in Treſ- 


paſs the Defendant pleaded as to part, Not Guilty; For- 


reſcue our Author, then King's Serjeant, who was for 
the Plaintiff, ſays, in his Reply to the Defendant's Plea; 


Qudit a tout o qu'il plead Rien Culp, preſt av” que fi; As 
| $0 his Plea of Not Guilty, ; he 2044 ready 70 prove * Sa 


And 
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as © Stewards of grete Lordſchippis, Receyvers, 
i Conſtables of Caſtellis, Maſter Foreſters, and 

ſuch 


And as to the Expreſſion, How wilt thou be tried? It is an 


old Form anciently very ſignificant, when there were ſc- 


veral Forms of Tryal, as by Battail, Ordeal, and Jury ; 
the Criminal anſwering by God, and his Country, is his 


Choice and Election to be tried by a Jury; which Form 


now is of little uſe. Helm. Gloſſ. Du Freſu. Menage. 
Origen. Franc. 20. H. VI. 40. Old Vol. Entries, fol. 2. 
© Seward, is a Compound of two Saxon words, STede, 


and Peapd ; Steve, or ddeda, ſignifies Room, Place, or 
Stead, and Peapd, a Keeper, or Harden; and ſo word for 


word ſignifies in the ad, or Place of the Warden, or prin- 
cipal Officer, the Locumtenens in Latin, and Lieutenant in 


French. By turning thew into g, the French make Ea ar- 
dian, and from thence comes our word Gardian; the bar- 


barous Latin is, Guardianus, or Cardianus. peapd ſigni- 
fies Vigilia, Cuſtodia, a Watch ; from thence comes our 


Engliſh word Hard, in barbarous Latin Guardia, in Ki- 


lian, ' Wiarde. From peapd, come the Terminations 
of ſeveral proper Names, in weard, ward, and gard, as 
Ead-weard, Ethel weard, Sig-ward , alias Siwasd, Leod- 
gard. Somnu. Sax. Dict. VVT 
Conſtables of Caſtles; this word Conſtable ſome derive 


from the Saxon Lymng, Rex 8 and 7 Cap le, ſtabilis, ſta- 


ble, as one who was a Support and Say to the King, 
and preſerving his Dignity; but this ſeems to be no- 


thing but Notion, for it is a Name that we moſt ma- 
nifeſtly derive from the Normans, and came from their 


Comes Stabuli, ſometimes called Comesſtabilis, and ſome- 


times Coneſtatilis, Aimoinus: lib. 3. Hiſtor. Franc. ca. 


71. Regalium Præpoſitus Equorum, quem vulgo Comi- 


ſtabilem vocant. Gregor. Turonenſ. Lib. 5. ca. 48. 


Burchardam Comitem Stabuli, quem corrupte Conſtabu- 
lum appellamus. By this it ſeems his Office was ori- 
F ginally 
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ſuch other Officers; beſides the High Officers, 
as * of Foreſts, Juſtices and Chamber- 


leyns 


ginally to take Care of the Kings Stables. But this Di- 


gnity in Proceſs of time was made military; ſo that the 
Comites Stabuli in France, were the chief Generals and 
Leaders of their Armies. Thoſe which were call'd in the 


Laws of Edward the Confeſſor, the Pepe-Toga, Heroto- 


chii, or Heretoches, which was the Saxon Name for their 
Generals, were call'd among the French, Caprtales Con- 
ſtabularii, vel Mareſcalli Exercitus. Le C onneſt able de France, 
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which was the Great General of the French Army, com- / 


manded, and took Place of, every one in the Army, R*ð ů 


cept the Perſon of the King. Much ſuch an Officer, and 


from that Example, no doubt, came our great Officer in 


England, called Conſtabularius Ale. Matth. Weſtm. An, 


1254. Coram Comite Herefordienſi, qui ſecundum antiquum 
jus, Conſtabularius efſe, dignoſcitur regii Exercitus. This 
Officer was firſt created in William the Conqueror's time, 
and laid. aſide about 13 H. VIII. ſince which, there has been 


no ſuch Officer for a Conſtancy, but now and then crea- 


ted ſo, on particular Occaſions only. This Dignity was 
hereditary, as that of Earl Marſhal is, and deſcended to 


Females, and the Conſtable uſed to hold ſeveral Man- 


nors of the King, by the Service of being Conſtable. But 
this being a Dignity ſo high and powerful, and conſe- 
quently ſo troubleſome and dangerous to the Crown, 
King Henry VIII. got rid of it; for the Power of the 
Conſtable of England exceeded that of France, as having 
Power over Affairs Civil as well as Military. 


There was anciently an Officer in the Exchequer, Who 
was called Conſtabularius Scaccarii, and was eſteem'd one 
of the great Officers there, without whom no conſidera- 


ble Affair could be tranſacted; his Office was more par- 
ticularly to audit the Accounts in relation to the building 
and repairing the King's Palaces, his Caſtles and other 
Fortifications. This ſeems, as Selman ſays, to be part 

i K OF 
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leyns of Cuntreis, the s Warden of the Ports, 
and ſuch other? For ſoth it is not lightly eſte- 


mable, what Might the King may have of his 


Officers, yf every of them had but one Office, 
and ſerved non other Man but the Kyng. 
Now it is eaſye to be eſteemyd hou many 
Men may be rewardyd with Office, and hou 
gretely yf thay be dyſcretely gevyn. The 
Kyng gevyth moo than a thouſand Offices, 
beſyds thoos that my Lord Prince gevith, of 


which I rekyn the Officers, as the Kyngs Of- 
ficers. Of thees Officers ſum may deſpend by 
the Yere, by Reaſon of his Office, CC /. ſome 


a C J. * XL L ſome L Marks, and 6 
downward. 


of the Office of Conſtable of England, ES no doubt, 


formerly ſat in the han Feta 416. 2. ca. ZI. Spelm. 
Gl/ofſ. Da Cang. 3 | | 
8 Warden of the Ports, i. e. Cinque Ports. 

k Mark, in Saxon Meapc, which was not any particu- 


lar Piece of current Coin, among the Saxons, as can be 


found, but only a Denomination by which they reckoned, 


as we do now by our Engliſh Pound. 


We meet with ſeveral ſorts of Marks in the Hiſtories 
and Accounts of France, but they were of ſeveral Values, 
The Marca Trecenſis was 12 5. 11 4. Sterling, the Marca 


| Lemovicenſis was 137. I d. Z. Sterling, and the Marca Turo- 


nenſis was I25. II d. 3. Sterling; they had alſo the Marca 


Anglicana, or le Marc de la Rochelle, which was 13s. 44. 


Sterling. We read likewiſe of the Marca Danica, Hiſpa- 
nica, and Sclavonica, but of all theſe, the Engliſh Wert 


ſeems to. be moſt ancient 5 and comes from the Saxon 


word 
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downward. So as the leſte of them, though 


he be but a Parker, takyng but two Pens by 


the Day, yet he hath by the Vere XLs. 


X. beſide his Dwellyng yn the Lodge, his 


Fewell, his Cowe for his Mylk, and ſuch 
other thyngs goyng about hym, (beſide Re- 
wards) as profitable as + would be fyve Pounds 
of Rent or Fee yerely, which is a fair Lyvyng 
for a Yeoman. Hou many Men then of eve— 
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+ would 
„ 
Shillings 


of bee or 


Rent Al 


ry Aſtate, and of every Degree, and hou grete- Laud. 


ly may the Kyng reward with Officys, with- 


out gyvyng away of his Lyvelood, For ſoth 
the gretteſt Lords Lyvelood in Erg/ond may 


not ſuffice to reward ſo many Men, though he 
would departe yt every i Dele, among his Ser- 


word Meapc, which ſignifies a Mark or Impr:ſfor, made 


upon Money or any other thing, and that comes from 
the Verb meapcan, zo mark, 


When this Mark came firſt to be fix? d, to the Value of 


13. and 44. is not very certain; but 1 Paris in 


the Life of Guariuus Abbot of St. Allons, ſo early as the 
Year 1194, tells us, a Mark was then 13s. and 44. and has 


continued ſo to this day. Du Freſae Glo. Chron, Prec:os. 


i Dele, is a Saxon word and wrote thus, dæl, which 
ſignifies Pars, @ Part, or Portion, and this comes from 


the Saxon Verb >xlan, dividere, to divide, to part, to di- 


ſtribute; ; from thence comes our Engliſh words 4e, and 
dele; fo from the Saxon dalinð, comes our Engliſt 
word dealing, diviſion, or partition. From hence it is 
that the Stones, uſed as boundaries of Lands, i. e. ſuch as 


divide and diſtinguiſh Lands, one from another are cal 


led Do wle-Stones, | 
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vaunts. Nor two of the gretteſt Lords in 
Englond may make ſo grete a Might as the 
King may have only of his Officers, if they 
were holy and onely his Servaunts, and that 
every of them had but one Office. To this 
ſayen ſuch Lords and other Men, ſuch as 
klaxen of the Kyng, Offices for their Servaunts, 
that they and all their Servants ſchal always 
ſerve the Kyng, and his Officers ſchal do hym 
the better Service, by Reaſon thay be in their 
Service. For they woll f help them to do fo, 
and ſuffre non other in their Company, but 
ſuch as woll do ſoo. Wherto it may be ſaid, 
that yt ys true that they ſchal do the Kyng 


Service while thay be in their Company; but 


ſo ſchulde thay have done, though the Kyng 
had never made them his Officers. Wherfor 
the Kyng ſchal not be the better ſervyd, that 
he hath + gevyn his Office to their Servaunts, 

but rather worſe. For, as our Lord ſaid, Ne- 

mo poteſt duobus Dominis ſervire. For ſo 
the Kyng ſchal ! leſe the Officers for any ſin- 
guler Service he ſchal have of them or that 


* 4 is a pure Saxon word, and comes from the Sa- 
xon Verb axian, to demand, to inquire ; from thence our 
Engliſh word, 20 ask. Somn. Sax. Dict. 


1 Leſe, is a Saxon word, and comes from the Verb 
leran 10 deliver, to ſet at an zo looſe. Somn. Dit. 
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the ſame Officers ſchal thynk themſelf behold- 
yng to the Kyng for their Offices, which his 
Highneſs hath * gevyn them at ,the Contem- 
plation and Requeſte of their Maſters ; and 
for no Reward of any Service that they have 
done or ſchal do unto hymſelf. By Conſide- 
ration wherof their old Maſters ſchal be better 
ſervyd by them than thay were before; and 

the more myghty in their Cuntreys to do 
what them liſte ; and the Kyng in leſſe might, 
and have the fewer Officers to repreſſe them 
whan thay do amyſſe. And this hath. cauſid 


Laud. 


many Men to be ſuch f m Broggars and Sucours B 
to the Kyng, for to have his Offices in their 4. 
Cuntreyys to themſelf, and to their Men, that 5-428 


almoſt no Man in ſome Cuntreyys durſt take 
an Office of the Kyng, but he fyrſt had the 
Ky Wil of thoos Broggars, and Ingrocers +3; 


of Offices. For, if he did not foo, he ſchuld 5," SV 
not after that tyme have Peace in his Cuntrey ; = 


m Broggars ; this word, as I conceive, comes from the 
old French word bragard, , or bragueur; ; homo bullatus, 
gay, flanting and vain Perſon, one who lives in F 

and Exceſs ; and this comes from the old French word 
bragader, to flaunt, to wear gay Attire, and alſo to brag, or 
ſwagger ; and from thence bragnerie, ſi ignifies rating, 
flanting, or ſwaggering. Dr. Cowell thinks it comes from 


the old French word broyer, which is tritor, one who grizds 


the Poor, but I rather think the other is the trueſt Deriva- 
tion. Nicot. | 
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whereof hath comyn and growyn, many grete 


a 
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Trobills and Debats, in dyvers Cuntreyys in 
Emnglond. © Which Matters thorowly conſyder. 


yd, yt ſemyth verely good, that no Man haye 


any Office of the Kyngs * Gyfte, bur that he 


be firſt fworon, that he is Servaunt to non other 


Man, nor woll ſerve any other Man, or take 
his Clothyng or Fee while he ſervith the Kyng. 


And that no Man have moo Offices than one, 


excepte that the Kyngs Brethren may have 


two Offices. And that ſuch Men as ſerve the 


Kyng aboute his Perſone, or in his Conceile, 
may have in their Cuntreys a Parkerſchip, or 
Foreſt, for their Diſporte whan they come home, 


or ſuch another Office as ** ** well 88 0 


| by. their * 
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15 ar. XVIII. ben 
Avertyſements hou. Cirodies , and 


nr may beſt be gewyn. and. 
4 
"ND if it will like the Kyng ro gyve 
no Corodye nor Pencion, which he 
hath by Right of his Crown, of every 
Abbey, Priorye, and other Houſes fowndyd 
upon Hoſpitalite, by any of his Progenytours, 
unto the tyme that his Entent therin be com- 
munyd and delyveryd with his foreſaid Coun- 
ceile, and that his Highneſs have underſtoud 
their Opynyoun in the ſame. * Than ſhall Men 
of his Houſhoulde be rewardyd: with Corodyes, 
and have honeſte Suſtenaunce in their olde 
Dayys, whan they may no longer ſerve; and 
_ the *Clerks of his Chapell that haye Wifes, 
or be not avaunſyd, be rewardyd with Pen- 
ſions without grete abatyng of the Kyngs Re- 
venues, for their Rewards or r, Suſtenauncys ; 
for ſuch Corodyes and PenGons were fyrſt or- 
deynyd. and gy n to the Kyng, for the lame 


6 2000 Clerks of the Chapel! 1 1.0 the Queen $ Chapla'n ut, a 
now called. 


82 9285 Entent. 
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Entent. But now of late tyme, other Men 


than the Kyngs Servaunts hath askyd them, 


and by importune Sewte, have gettyn grete 
parte of them, to the Kyngs grete Harme, and 


Hurte of his faid Seryaunts. - Which by the 


Cauſe therof lyvyn in the gretter Penurye, 
and in none Sewertie of their Suſtenaunce in 
ryme comyng, whan they mall not Þ may do 
Servyces. 


b Be able to do. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIX. 
bv pie + Guile. wil ans; 122 


* * ferme, | 


of the ** forme endowyng Of Lud 
the Crowne. 7 


A ND whan the Kyng, by the meanys 
aforeſaid or otherwiſe, hath getyn ageyn 
his Lyvelood, yf than yt woll like his 
moſt noble Grace to eſtabliſch , and as who 

- ſayth 


2 Forme endowyng ; this ſignifies the ſame as ferme, or 
firm endowing the Crown, and form is ſometimes wrote 
| farm. It comes manifeſtly from the Saxon word peopm, 
in barbarous Latin firma, and in Engliſh a farm; and 
from thenge it. came to ſignify adjectively, any thing firm 
or ſubſtantial. Now many have been the fanciful Deri- 
vations of the word firma, or farm; but there is no doubt 
but it originally came from this Saxon word FEOPIN , 
which ſignified among the Saxons originally, food, or ſx- 
ſtenance, a dinner, ſupper, or entertainment; and this came 
from the Verb peohmian, which ſignified, cibum præbere, 
victum adminiſtrare, to entertain, to feed, or to feaſt. So in 
the Laws of K. Cauutus, ca. 68. peapm fillan, is, zo give 
food, and peopmian, 10 adminiſter food. So in Evang. 
Mareſchal. ca. 16. 21. Hehod e geapyode mycle peonm, 
| Herod made a great Supper. So the Latin word firma, ori- 
ginally ſignified the ſame, as the Saxon Feohm, which is 
to be ſeen in Huntington , Maisſere of Ii eſiminſ er, 2 
. DD other 
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- Of ABsoLUTE and 
ſayth, > Amortyſe the ſame Lyvelood to his 
Crowne, ſo as it may neyer be alienyd therfro, 
„ without 


* *. N mY 4 


other Hiſtorians. In Domeſday Book, there is much ſaid 
de fermis, tho? perhaps not clearly to be underſtood, un- 
leſs you refer it to the Saxon FEOPM, ſignifying meat and 
Drin, as before mentioned. Titt. Sudſex. Comes Me- 
riton. B orne T. R. E. i. e. tempore Regis Edwardi, .reddebat 
firmam nius nodis. So in Wilteſcir Tit. Rex, i. e. terra 
Regis, firma unius noctis, very often occurs. You alſo 
find in that Book, dimidiam firmam noctis, and ſometimes 
you'll find that ſuch a one reddebat unum diem de firma ; 
and in Tit. Cornvalge, there is, reddebat firmam quatuor ſepti- 
marum. The Meaning of which i is, that theſe were Pro- 
viſions for nights, days, or weeks, which were reſerved 


by the King for his Table, out of what he rented to his 


Tenants, who held of him: For about the time of Mil- 


liam the Conqueror, what was reſerved to the King out of 


his Lands, was not Gold or Silver, or at leaſt not much 


| ſo, but the Reſervations were in Victuals and Proviſions, 
' which ſoon after, by reaſon of the Inconvenience, in 
H. I.'s time, ſome ſay, was turn'd into Money; and 


then the word firma came to ſignify rents, and after that, 
it was transferr'd to ſignify the farm it ſelf, out of which 
the Rents were reſerved. Spelm. Ghſſ: Somu. Dict. 

b Amortyſe; this comes from the old French word 
Amorti, which, Nicot ſays, ſignified hamano commercio exi- 
mere prædia, emortuæ manus jus concedere. From hence 
comes the French word Mortmain, or Mainmort, which 


is the ſame thing, and ſignifies ſuch a Poſſeſſor of Lands 
or Inheritance, which, as Nicot ſays, n'eſt vivant, mourant, 


ne confiſcant , that is, which never makes any Change of 


the Tenancy, as Chapters, Abbies, and ſuch like. Ac- 


cordingly they ſay in France, a Fief or Inheritance, is in 


main mort, in a dead hand, when it falls to, and is become 


n dhe ene of ſuch religiqus Houſes, becauſe it nevez 


changes 
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without Aſſent of his Parlement, which than 
would be as a new Foundation of the Crowne 
he {chal be therby the gretteſt Fownder of the 
Worlde. For * theras other Kyngs have fownd- * i. e. 
yd e Byſchopryches, Abbeys, and other Hou- rect. 
{ys of Religioun, the Kyng ſchal then have 
fowndyd a hole Realme, and endowyd yt with 
grete Poſſeſſions, and better than ever was 
any Realme in Cryſtendome. This maner of 
Fundation may not be ageyn the Kyngs Præ- 
rogatiff, or his Libertie, no more than the Fun- 
dation of an Abbay, for whiche he may take 
no Parte of the Poſſeſſions, which he hath ons 
gevyn them, without th'aſſent of their Covent. 
But this maner of Endowment of his Corowne, 


changes from that hand, but becomes from that time un- 
alienable, manus plane emortua; and from hence comes 
our Law word Mortmain. Nicot. 3 
Buyſchopryches; this is a Saxon word, and is wrote 
thus, Bifceop- pic, which comes from the Saxon Bi- 
' Tceop, 4 Biſbop, and pic, or ce, which ſignifies Domi- 
nion, Rule, and Juriſdiction, and has much the ſame Signi- 
fication as dome, and therefore Bijceop- dome, ſignifies 
the ſame as Bifceop-pice, and from thence comes our 
Engliſh word Biſhoprick. Heah-bifceop, in Saxon, is 
an Archbiſhop ; Birceop- cipe, is the Dioceſs, or the Shire 
of the Biſhop. From hence comes the Verb bifceopian, 
epiſcopare, to exerciſe the Office of a Biſhop, to wit; and 
from thence we have birceopob, confirm'd by the Biſhop, 
or as we commonly ſay, h;ſhop'd, Somn. Sax. Dit. _ 


dbl 
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ſchal be to the Kyng a gretter Prærogatiff, in 
that he hath than enryched his Corowne with 
ſuch Riches and Poſſeſſions, as never Kyng 
{chal may take from yt, without th Aſſent of 
his hole Realme. Nor this may be to the 


Hurt of the Prærogatife or Power of his Suc- 


ceſſors; for, as it is ſchewyd before, yt is no 


Prerogatiff or Power to may leeſe any Good, 
or to may waſte, or put it awaye. For all ſuch 


thyngs comith of Impotencye, as doth Power 
to be ſyke, or to wax old. And truly if the 
Kyng do this, he ſchal do thereby dayly more 


Almes, than ſchal be done in all the Founda- 
tions that ever were in Englond. For every 
Man of the Land ſchal, by this F oundation, eve- 
ry day be the meryar, the ſewrer, fare the 
better in his Body, and in all his Goods, as 
every wiſe Man may well conceyve. The 


[* Cate- Fundations [* of Abbeys, of Hoſpytallis, and 


ra deſunt 


in Cod. of ſuch other Houſys, ar no thyng in compa- 


Laud. 


Which ſchal d ſyng and pray for evermore al 


ryſon hereof: For this ſchal be a Cotage in 


the 


4 Sing and pray; ſing comes from the Saxon word in- 


Fan, canere, to fing; in Dutch'finghen, Now inan, 


among the Saxons, ſignified 20 pray, as well as 10 ſing, 


for among the Saxons, great part of the Service of 


their Church was ſung, as among the Jews. In the Sa- 


ron Homily on the Birth-day of St. Gregory, it it ſaid, 
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the Men of Euglond Spiritual and Temporal, 
and their Song ſchal be ſuch amonges other 
| Tu e An- 


Let us come together on the fourth day of this Week, early in 


the Morning, and with a devout Mind, and with Tears, i.e, 


ling, or pray, ſeven Litanies, that our angry Fudge may ſpare 
ug. In the Laws of K. Canutus, ca. 22. which was about 
| ſeven hundred Years ago, Which enjoins the People to 


learn their Pater noſter and Creed, as an argument for 
them ſo to do, it is ſaid, Lpid pealp yange Pa- 


Ten nofden ænorv; Chriſt himſelf firſt of all ſang, or 
pray'd, Pater noſter, and taught that Prayer to his Diſciples ; 
and then it goes on, this divine Prayer conſiſts of ſeven Pe- 


titions; Mid dam ye pe hit mpeapolice xeringþ 3. 
whoſoever from his Heart ſingeth it, prays to God for every 


Bleſſing, in this or the other Life. And in AElfrick's Ca- 


nons to Biſhop M ulſin, in his Directions for viſiting the 
Sick, he mentions the Rule of St. James; and they ſpall 


Pray over him, which is expreſſed in the Saxon Language, 
they ſhall ſing over him. 8 — | 
Now to give a Taſte of the Piety of the Saxon 
Times, I would obſerve that they had ſeven ſet Times 
in a Day appointed for Publick Prayers, and all, of them 
were expreſſed by Songs. And this you'll find in Lam- 


bard's Saxon Laws, among the Canons of the before- 


mention'd Archbiſhop Alfrick, p. 131. where the Prieſts 


are enjoined ; feopon dide yangay FeJingon 3 i. e. 


that they ſing Songs, viz. Prayers, ſeven times à day, 
as was appointed by the Church. There is firſt of all, 


the Uchyang, which was Cantus Antelucanus, or the 
Prayer before light, which was at three a Clock in the 
Morning. The next was the Ppmpang i. e. Morniug 


Prayer, or Song; Cantus Matutinus, which was at fix a 


Clock in the Morning. Undepranz, was the Cantus 


Tertianus, or Prayer at the third Hour, which Was nine 2 
Clock in the Morning. Middæ grand, or Mid-day Pray- 


er. 
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Of ABsOoTUTE and 
© Antemes : Blefſyd be our Lord God, that 
hath ſent Kyng Eduard the IVih to reygne 
upon us. He hath done more for us than 


ever dyd Kyng of Englond, or might have 


done before hym. The Harmes that hath fal- 
lyn in gettyng of his Realme, ben now by 


5 hym turnyd into our f aller Good and Profit. 


We ſchal' now enjoye our own Goods, and 


we 


ers, Cantus Meridianus, which was at twelve a Clock at 


Noon. Cantus Nonalis, or three a Clock Prayers, was 


among them called Nonrang » Noon Song, or Noon 
Prayers. Then came the Spenfanz, i. e. Evening Pr yer, 


Cantus Veſpertinus, which was at nine a Clock at Night. 


And laſt of all they had their NihTpang, i. e. Night 
Song, or Prayer, Cantus 3 which was at twelve 


2 Clock at N ight. 


e Antems, in Saxon anrepn , from the Gier word 
antiphona, i. e. contra ſonans ; and ſo the Prayers 1 were 
called that were ſung alternatively. 

Aller good; i.e. greateſt good; for this word aller comes 
from the Saxon word ealpa, and that from the Saxon 
word eall, all, and is uſed generally to make the Expreſ- 


ſion to fanify ſuperlatively. In old Authors, we find this 
word aller, and ſometimes alder, for better Sound ſake, 5 


to ſignify ſuperlatively; as, Tame your aller hed, I am your 
aller hele. In Saxon, Poppin pe ic eam eopena eala 
heapod, ic eam eopepa ealpa hæl. So in Chaucer, 
ſhall have a Supper at our alder Coſts ; uprode our Hoſt, and 


was our alder Cock. And in the ſame Senſe do the Dutch 


uʒſe this word aller to this day. Kilian ſays, aller is ſome- 


times elegantly put before Superlatives, and enlarges their 
Signification, as aller beſt, omnium optimus, the greateſt, 


beſt, or ef of all. Kilian. Somn. Hickeſ. Theſ. 17. 
lyve 
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lyve under Juſtice, which we have not done 
of long time, God knowyth. Wherfor of his 
Almes yt ys that we have all that is our 
own. And therfor God continue his Grace 
and Perſone in long Lyffe with Increſe, in Ho- 
nour and Magnificence, to his Hart's Deſyer, 
and Welth of this his Realme. 


„ eur. 
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| Cunar. XX. 


Advertiſement for making of Pa- 


tents of Ofts. 


H: T is not ment by the premyſſys, but 


that the Kyng without the Aſſent of 
hys Parleament ſchal gyve to ſuch as 


do his Grace ſinguler Service, Land for Terme 


of their Lyfys. For therby his Corowne may 
not be Dyſheryted ; for that Land will ſone 
come ageyn. But than it were good that the 
ſame Land be no more aſter gevyn; for els 


Importune Sutours woll gape upon ſuch Re- 


verſions, and often tymes axe them a or thay 


be fallyn. And when they be fallyn, the | 


Kyng ſchal have no Reſte with ſuch Sutours, 
unto the ty me his Highneſſe have gevyn ageyn 


all ſuch Lands as he hath ons gevyn. And by 
Contenuance therof, that Lond ſchal not ſerve 


hym but for Gyftys, as done Offices, Coro- 
dyes, and Penſyons. And truly yt were good 


5 that of all rhe Kyngs Gyftys, his Patents made 


— i, 6; ere, or before, 


mencyoun 
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mencyoun that they were paſſyd, de Avi/a- 
mento Concilii ſui, namely for a > Yere or 
two. For if ſuch an Order be kepte, Men 


wil not be haſtye to axe Rewards, bur if thay * i. e. 
be of right good Merits, and many Men will me. 


be of the better Governaunce, for the Kyngs 
Counceile ſchuld deme them worthye to be 
rewardyd. And thay that optayne not that 
Deſyer ſchal have than lityll Colour of Grutche, 
conſyderyng that they lacke yt by the Dy- 
ſcrecyoun of the Kyngs Counceyle. And the 
Kyng ſchal have hereby grete Reſte and Qui- 
etneſſe, and be well defendyd ageyn ſuch Im- 
portune Sutours. And yet his Grace may leve 
this Order whan hym < likyth. And God 


\ * 


dave the Ryng, 


b Nere; from the Saxon word Feap, annns, the g being 
rurn'd into a 5, produces our Engliſh word year. From 
this word Feap, comes the Saxon word Feapa, olim 
quondam, of old time ; and from thence comes the Engliſh 
Expreſſion, in days of yore. Somn. Sax. Dict. 

c Likyth ; from the Saxon Verb lician, placere, 10 
pleaſe, io conſent; and from thence our Engliſh word, zo 
like, comes; from thence alſo comes the Subſtantive li- 
cunge, ſatigfaction, pleaſure, and in modern Engliſh, li- 
king. Somn. Sax. Di. 
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At the End Sir Adrian writes thus: 


Explicit Liber compilatus & fa- 
ctus per Johannem Forteſcue 
Militem, quondam Capitalem 
Juſticiarium Angliæ, Hic 
ſeriptus manu propria mei A- 
driani Forteſcue Militis, 1532. 
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A CATALOGUE of the moſt con- 


ſiderable Authors quoted in the Re- 


MARKS tO this Book. 


LJ: Ling. Ver. Sept. Theſ. ] Linguarum 


Vett. Septentrionalium Theſaurus, Grammati- 


co-Criticus, & Archeologicus, Auctore Geor- 
810 Fickefio. 


Du Freſne Gloſſ.] Gloſſarium ad Scriptores Medie 


& Infime Latinitatis, Auftore Carolo Du Freſne , 
Domino Du Cange. 
Somn. Dictionar. Saxon.] Difionarium Saxonice- 
Hrn Opera & Studio Gulielmi Somneri. 
Mareſchal. Evangel. Saxon.) Quatuor D. N. Je 2 
Chriſti Evangeliorum Ver ſiones perantique dug, Co- 


 thica, ſcil. & Anglo-Saxonica » Per T, Bomam Mare ſ⸗ 
challum, Anglum. 


Thwait's Heptateuch.] Heptateuchus , 1 Liber Job, 


Evangelium 3 „ Anglo-Saxonice, Hiſtoriæ . 


Judith Fragmentum, Dano-Saxonice , per * 
Thwaits, e Collegio Reginæ. 


Nicot Dictionair. Franc.] Dictionaire W 


Latin, par M. 1 Conſeillier au Roy. A Paris 


17735. 
Franciſc. Jun. Cloſſar. Goth. Gloſſarium Gothi- 


cum, opera Franciſci Funii, at the End of, Mar eſchalli 


Evangeliorum Ver ſiones, &c. 
Kiliani Etymol. Teuton. Ling.]  Etymologicum 


Teutonicæ Lingue, five Diftionarium Ti eutonico-Lati- i 


num, Studio Cornelii Kiliani. 


Ven. 


A CarTALOURE of the Authors 


Ven. Bede.] Hi Horiæ Eccleſiaſticæ Gentis Anglo- 
rum Libri quinquez à Venerabili Beda, ſcripti. 


Olaus Verelius Index.] Olai Vereli Index Linguæ 
Veteris Scytho-Scandice five Gothice. 


Lexicon Iſlandicum. ] Lexicon Iſlandicum, five Go- 
thice Rune, vel Lingue Septentrionalis Diftionarium, 
Authore Gudmundo. Andree Iſtando. 


Lambard's Saxon Laws.] Archaioomia „ ft ve de 
Priſcis Anglorum. Legibus ; Gulielmo Lambardo inter- 
prete. 


Spelman's Gloſſary. ] Gloſſarium Ardhaiologicum, , 
Authore Henrico Spelmanno. 


Menage Origin. Franc.] Dictionaire Etymolo que, 
ou, Origines de la Langue Francoiſe, par Mr. Menage. 
A Paris. 


Menage Origin. Ital.) Le Origini della Lingua 
Italiana, compilate, Dal Sr. Egidio Menagio. In 
Geneva. 

Fontanini Vind. Antiquorum Diplomatum.] Ju- 
4 Fontanini, Vindiciæ Antiquorum Diplomatum. 5 

ome. 


Alfrick's Saxon Gram. Alfrici e Sa- 
xonica. 


Chronicum Saxonicum. F f WE Saxonicum 3 
per Edmundum Gibſon, è Collegio Reginæ. 


Chronologia Saxonica. Chronologia Anglo-Saxo- 
nica, cum Latina Verſione; Studio Abrahami Wheloci. 


Alfredi Vita. e magni Anglorum Regis In- 
vice mi Vita. 


Cotgrave Dict. 130 French- Engliſh ban 
compiled by. Mr. Randle Cotgrave. 


Cambden's Britt. ] Cambdey's Britannia. 


Foreſcue de Laud.] Forteſcue de Laudibus a ” 
Anglie. 


. 


quoted in the RRMARxKs. 


Du Cheſhe Hiftoire d' Angleterre.] Histoire A n: 
gleterre , par Andre du Cheſne Feen de 
France. 


Hickes's Saxon Gram .] Grammatica Anglo-Saxo- 
nica, Auttore Georgio Hickeſio. 
Boethius de Conſolation. Philoſoph. Saxon. An. 


Manl. Sever. Boethi Conſolationis Philoſophie , Libri 
guinque Anglo-Saxonice redditi ab Alfredo. 


Benſon's Vocabular. Saxon. ] Vocabularium An- 
2 3 Opera Thome Benſon d Colegio Re- 
fine. 

Mrs. Elitob's Saxon Homily.] An Engliſh-Saxon 
Homily on the Birth-day of Ft. N 7 2 Mrs. 
Eliz. Elftob. © 


Liſle's Saxon Monpments. Divers ancient Mo- 
numents in the Saxon Tongue, by William Liſle. 


Fox's Saxon Goſpels.] The Goſpels of the four 
Evangeliſts, tranſlated into the vulgar Tongue * the 
Saxons, by Mr. Fohn Fox. 

Chron. Precioſ.] Chronicon Precioſum. „ or an Asc- 
count of Engliſh Money, for the laſt 1600 Years. 
London 1707. 

Torriano Ital. Dict. 7 ocabolario Italiano & In- 
gleſe, by Gio. Torriano. 

Selden's Tit. Hon. 1 7 tles of Honour by Mr. 

8 elden. 

Wallis Engl. Gram.] Johannis Wallis, Gramma- 

Fes Lingue Auglicanæ. 

Madox's Hiſt. of the Exchequer. ] The 2 ory 
and Antiquities of the Exchequer, by Mr. Madox., 

Spelman's Saxon Pſalms. ] Pſalterium Davidis , 

Latino-Saxonicum vetus, a Fohanue Spelmanno. 
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An INDEX of the Words 


gloſſed, and 


of the Matters 


contain d in the whole Worx. 


. 
GE XN. page 9 
Alderman, Ealdorman, 


one of the higheſt Titles a- 


mong the Saxon Nobility. 


Arramare Aſſiſam, Arramare 
duellum; what. ibid. 
Arrayed, Array, Arroy, Deſ- 
arroy, the derivation and 
ſmgnification. 126 


62, 63 Artyd. 3 
Aldermannus totius Angliæ, Aſſignments. 34 
Chief Juſtice of England. 64 Axen. 134 
3 5 Berkin, the Erymo- Ayenſte. 93 
gy of it. Pref. Ixxvi , 


an or Alder good. 144 
Aller beſt, omnium optimus. 

ibid. 
Almayn. 1 23 
Ambaſſador, the meaning and 


derivation. 47749 
Amortyſe. +4. 260" 
Ancient Demeſn. 70 
Antemes. 144 


Arms, by the Saxon Laws e- 
very Freeman was bound to 


find himſelf with Arms. 11 
Arragoners. 23 


Arraignment, Arraign, Arrai- Beth, Beoth, Ben. 


Balium, Balia, Ballium, the 


meaning and derivation 
thereof. e 
Baudericks, Belts. 51 


Bayly-weke, Bayly, Bailiff, 
Baillivus, from whence ho 
riv'd, and the ſeveral fignt> 
123 


fications thereof. 
Bene, Bohem. 8 
Befatt, Befitt. 84 
| Behoveful, Behoof. 38 


Bere, Beer, Bere-corn; Barn, 


Bere-tun, Barton. 47 


10 


ſoner, * meaning thereof. Biſhoprick , its Derivation. 


128 
Jo Arrain an Aſſize, or to Ar- 
rain a Priſoner ; to Derain, 
Deſrener; the ſignification 
and derivation thereof. 128 
Arramare, Arramire, Arrama- 
tus, Arramir, the meaning 

of them. . 


Gu 


127 


141 
Boundyn. oF 
Brochage. pe: 208 --- 
Broggars, Bragard, Fa. Z 
1 


Broker 4 dcin an Employ : 

of Credit; differs from 4 

Pawn-broker, which is not 
M 


eſteem d 


eſteem d an honeſt Trade. 


106, 107 


Brute. | 12 
Bullion, Billion, from whence 
Aieriv'd. 115 


Burrough, Burg; its Anti- 


JJuity. 65 

The difference between a City 

and Borough. 66 

But, Bout. 18, 19 
iI. BY. 
. | © 2 


Chance-medley, vid. Homi- 


cide per Infortunium. 
Caryks, Carracks, Caracca, 
Carica, Carricare, Caroſſa, 


Caroſſe, Carrus , Cargo, 


46 


Caux. 97 


_ Cheſter, Ceaſter, a termina- © 
tion of the Names of Towns 


and Cities, their "RR . 
derivation. 


vancia, Civanza, 33 


Chirk, Cyrick, Kyrk. 77 


Church- ſeed, Church-ſcott; ' 


the meaning of it. ibid. 
City, Cyte. „ y 


City of London; it's 770 
Charter was in the — k 


Tongue. 
Clerk of the Rolls, vid; Rolls. 
Clerks of the Chapel. 137. 


Coin, among the Saxons, a 
true State of it. 


they were. 


Th Excellency of i 


Cheveſaunce, Chevance, Chi- 


80 

4 Saxon Thrimſa, Mancus, 
Ora, Sceat, and Stica, what 
$2, 83 
What a Saxon Pound was, 


IN D EX. 


and the difference between 
that, and an Engliſh Pound. 
83 

4 Saxon Shilling was five | 
Pence only, but a, Penny 
Saxon was three Pence En- 
glith. did. 
Conſtable, deriv'd. from the 
Comes ſtabuli, a great Of. 
ficer in France. 130 
Conſtable of England, fir/# - 
made in William the Con- 
- queror's time, and laid a- 


' fide by Henry VIII. 
Conſtables of Caftle. 130 
Conſtabularius Scaccarii, 

_ what. 131 


Conſtitution of England, not 


Abſolute, yet truly Monar- 
cChical. Dn, xxxiy 


bid. & xxxv 
Convocation; Kings of En- 
gland ſend Commiſſioners to 
fit. and preſide there. 48 


7 hey have ſometimes ſat there 


„ Ad. 
Coronation Oath, vid. Oath. 


Counties, and diviſion of them, 

vic S 3 
Seel Hundred, and Bo- 
e Courts, when to be 


eld by the Saxon Laws. 
"03 

* the County Court ſat the 
Biſhop and Earl together, 
where the Spiritual and Ci- 
vil Power aſſiſted each o- 
n ibid. 


Theſe 


131 * 


raw. 


Theſe Courts of much greater to that of Henry VIII. the 
Antiquity than thoſe of Kings of e uſed the 
WMeſtminſter-hall. ibid. Title of Lords of Ireland. 
Courts of Weſtminſter-hall, Ixxiv 
when firſt erected. 20 Duſeperys » Ducs & Pairs. 
Cans Creancier. 32 70 
Criſten. 61 E. 
Culprit? . wilt thou be Earl, from whence it is de- 
tried? the ftonification and Ned. 62 
derivation thereof. 129 The moſt ancient Title of the 
D. 5 - Nability came from the Sax- 
Decennary, or free Pledges. | ONS. ibid, 
} 11 Eal ſometimes Segnified a 
4 Dele, Dole, Dow!, from. Prince. 64 
wbence deriv'd, 133 Englond, Engla-Land. 98 
Demayn, Demean, Down,” _ liſh Language, William 
from whence deriv'd. 7 = Cc onqueror, to extirpate 
Derain, Deſrener, D WG made a Law to haue 
re, Difrationare, Deſraiſo- at Flaum in French. 
ner, the meaning and origi- liv 
1 Reſtor d by Act of Parliament. 
Diſcrivyd, w—_ 4 or taxed. 45 ibid. 
120 Erthe, Eorth. 122 
Diſme, Diſm me Quinquennelle, Eſchewe. 107 
Taxes ſo calld. 94, ory Eſchequer, 3 the old Nor- 
and vid. Taxes. . man word Eſchequier, the 
o make. 47 Name of a Soverain Court 
Dome, Dom, K dom, Bi- in Normandy. - 117 
— = » Daſh, Lyn dome. 28 Eiquire, Eſcuyer, Eſcutche- 
Domeſday-Book , begun in on, „ 
William the Confagror gs 1 * 
tino. 29 Fayner, fain. 36 
How the Kings 7 aſſals are Farm, Firma, from the Saxon 
deſcrib'd, in Domelgay- Feorm, Food or Meat. 139 
Book. 0 90 Firma unius Noctis; 1. e. 
= Dominus & e Anglo- ; Provii on for one Night. . 5 
rum, are uſed to ſignify 2 440 
King and Queen of Eng- ' The ſeveral meanings of the 
— = IxXtii word Firma, 8 
From the Reign of King John, Fees. | 
: n Mz Feld 


„ IN DE . 


Feld. 125 
Felowſhip, Felagus. 11 
Fiſchars, Fiſc, Fiſh. 47 
Flote, Fleet. 44 
Forſothe. 87 


Forteſcue, Sir Adrian, in 
Henry VIIT's time, had the 
MS. Copy of this Book. 

xxxvii 
Forteſcue, Sir John, the un- 
doubted Author of this Book. 


XXXV111 


He Was al the King's Ser- 
jeant in the 8th Year of 


Henry VI, and in the 20" 


Year made Lord Chief Ju- 


ibid. 
He continu'd Chief Juſtice of 


ſtice of England. 


England about twenty Tears, 


and then made Lord Chan- 


Cellor. XxxXXIix 


His Salary was augmented 
twice for his Services, and 
was call'd Chief Counſellor 

ibid. 

His Pedigree and Deſcent, li- 


of the King. 


neally from Sir Richard 
Forteſcue, who came in 
with William the Conque- 


vor. ul 


Be ſides this Ticatiſe, and that 
de Laudibus Legum An- 


gliæ, be was Author of ſe- 


veral other Pieces hereafter 


to be publiſh'd. i 
8 F rank, @ Piece of French 


ſorts. 


French; Law French, the re- 


fuſe only of the F rench 
li 


Tongue. 


Not underſtood by the French 
themſelves, nor of any uſe 
but to ſerve as a Mark of 
our Slavery to the Nor- 
mans. ibid. 


To publiſh Reports in Law- 


French is abſurd, and in- 
jurious to the People of 
England. „ lie 
Full, a termination, as Man- 


fal. A 37 
5. 


G, the Letter, hos uſed in 

Saxon. „ v0, 27s ff 
Gabel, Gabelle the Deriva- 
tion and 3 Senſes 
thereof. 772 
The Gabel of Salt in France, 
when firſt in uſe} and how 

impos d. bid. 
The Gabell of Wines in 
France, call'd Quatrieſme, 
what it Was. 


yo 

Gaſtful, Agaſt. 4 

Gavelkind, the true Etymolo- 
gy and Nature of 6. 
Geders. | 37 


'Genoh, Ynough. | 14 
Gild, Gilda, Gildonia, Gil- 
Gilda 


dere 5 Gild-Hall, 
Mercatoria, 26 
Villa de Gippo, & Villa de 
Gippo-vico, no variance, 
but a tautology wy. Ixvi 


Goodly. Þ | 


Guſt, Geſt, # Gueſt, the $ 
Gold Coin, and the Several A 


iii 


cient meaning of it. Ixxvii 
St ans 1, 29 
——B en 


Harneſs, 


f ” l 
* * Ms 


INDEX. 


H. 

Harneſs, Harneſium „ Har- 

neſch. 91 
Harrow o'the Hill, he Ety- 

mology þ it. 
Hem. 
Heretoga, Heretochii, Here- 
|  toches, the meaning and de- 
rivation thereof. 63, 131 
Heriot, he derivation of 3 
Iu 


tt differs from a Relief, not 


found among the Saxons. 
iii 
Hogenhyne, or Agenhyne, 
the meaning of it. 
Holy, Wholly, Hole. 


Homicide, ex neceſſitate, per 


Infortunium, & ſe defen- 
dendo, their true original 
and great antiquity before 


Ni 
Honour, Titles of Honour, 


the Conqueſt. 


vid, Nobility. 


Hoſyn, Houſen. 19 


Hu ing, the original meaning 


and derivation of it. 
Hyt. 


lix 


7 


Jak kes, Jaque, Jaquerte, the 


derivation thereof. 


| 88 
Jaque de Mail, 


ibid. 


5 Judges of England, by ancient 


Oath, are to determine © 8 
| Maud the Eeopreſs when in 


Cauſes according to the au- 
cient Laws of the Kingdom. 


| Jugs | 


Juries, Juryman, the antiqui- 


56 


1 thereof. 


Ixxv1 
4 Duty and Office of a King, 


IXxxvii 
76 


©: 


Juſtice, Chief Juſtice of Eng- 
land. 4 64 


king Cyning, or Coning, r 


rom whence deriv'd, 9 


in the Opinion of the Saxon 
Church. „ - Wid> 
8 75 from the Saxon Cnapa, 
2 Boy, or Lacquey, 41 
Paul a Knave of Jeſus Chriſt, 
no where to be found in the 
+ New Teſtament. 42 
Knight, Cnihr, ever uſed in 
' the ſame ſenſe as Miles, a- 
mong the Saxons, but figni- 
fied a Servant. 41 
In a MS. 7 ranſlation of the 
Revelations, is found theſe 
words; To his Cnight 
John, Rev. I. 1. 42 
Knights of the Shire, i. e. 
who ſerve in Parliament for 
that Shire, tho“ not really 
Knights. 41 
Kynne, Kindred. 103 
L. 
Laceny , » 4. e. Larciny, the 
derivation of it, 100 
Lady, from the Saxon Hlafdy, 
which anciently Sgnified , 
Queen-Conſort, Oueen- : 
Dowager and Queen Reg- 
nant. Ixxiii 


Poſſeſſion, calld Lady of the 
Engliſh. ibid. 


3 So Lord, propter Excellenti- 


am, was and is fill uſed 
to ſignify King. 
ibid. & 1xxiv 
Language 


INDEX. 


Language Saxon, vid. Saxon. 
Langage Engliſh, vid. Er I 
—4 the Laws among 

Saxons, both Statute bin 5 

Common, were called Dome 
and Domas. “ 228 
Statute Book , and Reports of + 
the Saxons, called Dome- 
Book. ibid. 
Law, Laga , Seaxen-laga, - 
— „ 1 


Engla-laga. xxüii 
Lagamannus. ibid. 


The ſeveral 3 of Laws, 1 
aud the true Notion ans 


Cot Nature of a Law. i 
The Laue of the Law of 


England. iv 
As certain as any other hu- 
man Law. 


cal Demonſtration. 1 


The Divine Law, and the Law 
f Nature. 4 6 
Common Law allows of nb 
Proof by Depoſitions. X_ 
The Nature of ommon Law. 


9 Common Law, as ancient as 


moſt Laws in Europe, and 
is the ſame in Subſtance as 


 @nciently it was.  » 
5 xiv, xvili, xxii 


There are now extant Laws in 


the Engliſh-Saxon Lan- 
guage, about eleven hundred 
. xvii 
Common Law of England, 


bid. 
Law is capable of Mathemati- 


XXXVIii 


Frſt begun in K. Alfred's 
*» Reign, who was calld, 
Magnus Juris Anglicani 
Conditor. » _ xviii 
Feen Law of England, 
called in the Saxon's time, 
the Folk- -right, or Peoples- 
right. IIS » « 
Edward the Confe/ſor- not the © 
» firſt Compiler of the Com- 
mon Law of England. xxiii 
Common Law, not aboliſb'd, 
but confirm d by William 
the Conqueror, and his Suc- 
ce ſſors. XXV1, xxviii 
La of William the Con- 
ĩueror couched in Saxon 
. XXVH 
Magna Charta, the Subſtance 
it deriv'd from Edward 
. Confeſſor's, and other 
Saxon Laws. xxviii, xxix 
Is only a Neſtuution of the 
Common Law. ibid. 
Germany, the common Mother 
of moſt Laws in the Me- 
fern Parts q Europe. 
EE. 
The Salick * thought the 
moſs ancient of any. xxii 
1t has many Names of Officers 
and other; Terms, in com- 
Hythe Law of Eng- 
land. ibid. & xxiii 
Lex Almannefd Bavario-— 
rum & Francorum. xxxiii 
Lex non ſcripta, had its 
iſe from the German Laws. 
ibid. 
The Ten Commandments were 
made 


K 6 


INDEX. 


made part of the Law 0 

England, in the Saxon 

Times. xlix 
Law French, vid. French. 


Lawyer. 16 
Leſe. 129 
Liketh, 15 | 
Lordſchipi n, 3 


Magna bam vid. Law. 

Magre, Malgre. 7 
_ Mail, Mall, Pail Mall. 

Maille, Mail Coat of Wh. 

„ GO 
Maille de Haubergeon. ibid. 
Manaſyd. 4 
Mannys, Man. 


| Manſlau ghter, the 1 Ee | 


Motion, to be found among 
the Saxon- Laus. Ri 
The difference between Mar- 


der and Manſlaughter, of 


great antiquity... Ixii 


The original from the Ger- 


WS. IxXiii 


man 
Marches. | 
Mark, the ancient value and 
the ſeveral ſorts thereof. 
e 
St Mary Over's, the true dg. 
rivation of it. xi 
Maſter of i Rolle „ vid. 
Clerk of the Rolls. 


5 Maud, the Empreſs, took 1 


on her the Title of Queen, 
by the Name of Domina 


Anglorum, or Lady of the 
5 IXxii 


Engliſh. 
May, Might and Main. 
ſ,6 & gf 


F May alien. 


9 
May do. 0 I 8 
Mich, Mickel. 

Month, from whence deriv'd, 
and the ſeveral. Names of 


* the Months given by the 


838 tc. 
More part. 5 14 
Mortmain. 140 
bt Mot, Mout, Mowr, Mowe. 
6 and 38 
Murder, the derivation of the 
Word. o/ Ix 


The antiquity and uſe of it, a- 
mong the Goths, Germans, 
Danes, and other Northern 
Nations. It 
Murdrator, Laus concerning 
Murder in Edward the Con- 
felſor's time. 11 


Nam, Name, "SY Ma 
mium, the true meaning : 
and Derivation. * 

 xlix, and li 

The true di ference between 
Vetito Namio, and Wi- 

 thernam. 1 and li 

Ne, Not, Na, Noht. If 

Nede. 78 

Negation, the nature of it in 

autities . 16 

N egatives, the Saxons uſe 
to, ſometimes three, ſome- 

times four N egatives, to” 
deny more ſtrongly. 17 

An odd number of Ne egatives | 

denys; and an even number 

of Negatives ahways affirms. 
6 
Nembroth, 


IND E X. 


Nembroth. 8 
Nobility, he Names and Ti- 
tes of Honour among the 


Saxons. 62 
The Prince, and all the King's 
Cons were called Ætheling, 
 Clito, Fc. 
88 
Oath, Care Oath. xxvi 
In the ancient Coronation 
Oath, the Laus of Edward 


the Confeſſor are expreſſly 


mention d. 


Or, Ere. 


7, 103 
Owyd. 2 75 kb 84 
Panyms. 


Parliament, Common of Eng - 


land were part of it in it C 


time of the Saxons. Ixxviii 


Sr. Paul, by the Saxons ſet a- 


viii 


80 


Boe §5 Peter. 
Penny, Penningus. 


Popery, from the Saxon Laws 


and Homilies, appears to be 

a new invented thing, at 
its heighth in William 7he 
Conqueror's Time. lxx 
Port Reeve, the derivation of 
> 67 


Lord Mayor of London, an- 


cently call'd Port- Reeve. 


ibid. 


Prayers, the Saxons had ſe- 


ven ſet times, for publick 
I4 43 


Prayers in a Day. 
Prince of Wales's Motto, 


T1 
. 


ibid. 


3 1 


Quinſimes. 


of. 
Rex, Reix, Re, Ric, W 


Procurator Regni & Rei- 
publicæ. ibid. 
Proxies and C ommiſſaries. ibid. 


Prys, Pyrſe. 34 


Quaterymes, or - Quatrieſmes, 
a 7 ax on Wines in rag 

72 

Queen, Quen, the K de- 
rivation, and the ſeveral 
ſenſes thereof. _ © 1 

ueen was ſometimes expreſs'd 
by Lady, or Hlafdy, __ 

the Saxons. Ixxiii 

* 


3 Rationare, Raiſoner, ad OY 


tionem ponere, the mean- 
ing thereof. 148 
Realme, Reaume. 7 
Rede, falſly wrote, Read, its 
meaning. tu | 
Right ſeld. 1 
Riht, Right; Right- mk 
_ Right-worſhipful, Right- 
reverend, Right-honoura- 


ble. 35 
Rekenyd: 46 
Remenaunte. 60 


Renne, Ryne, Rhine, the de- 


. rivation and meaning there- 
104. 


{he River Rhyne, from 
 wwhence it is deriv'd. 104 
Rolls, Clerk or Maſter of the 


Ich Dien, the meaning of N, vis Title and Office. 
N | 
Procurators, Meſſengers. 


| 118, 119 
His 


ENDE. 


His Houſe calld Domus Con- 
verſorum, given by Hen- 
ry III. to the converted 
Jews. 119 

Before Henry VIT's time call d 
Clerk of the Rolls. ibid. 

Rovers, Robbers, Pirates, 45 


Rudmas-day, the meaning of 


it. Ixy 


8. 
Sabbath, a Slave working on 


that Jay was made Free, 
and he that was Free became 


2 Slave, © xlvii 
If a Prieſt offended, he was 


to be puniſh'd doubly. ibid. 


Saxon Coin, and Money, vid. 

Coin. | 

The Saxon Language, Mather 
of the Engliſh Tongue. xlii 


Uſeful, to explain the Terms 
/ the Law, and many other . 

ls 3 
The  Expreſſiveneſs of this 


_ Terms. 


nguage. xliii 


Like the Greek 7 in Compounds. 


; xliv 
Saxon Language uſeful, as 


doell as ornamental. Klii 
Neceſſary to Lawyers. ibid. 
JJ 
: ochewyd, Scheryd. 74 
Scle. 10 
Scotland, fenified antiently 


Ireland as well as Scotland. 


xt Scots, the derivation of the 


Nord. ibid. 


Duns Scotus, fabb'd to Death 


With Penknives by his Scho- 
lars. ibid. 
Scotia, from Scythia. 100 
The Scriptures tranſlated, by 
Saxon Kings and Prelates, 
into their own Mother 
Tongue, and enjoin d by 
Law to be taught in Eng- 
liſh above 700 Tears ago. 
Ixix 


Scute, or Ecus d'Or, Skutes 


of Gold, what they are. 21 
Scutum, Eſcu, Eſcuyer, Scu- 
tifer. ibid. 
Scythia, the derivation of it. 
ibid. 


Seld, Selden, Selten, Unſel- 


den. 18 
Serples, Mantles. 5 


Sheriffs, High-Sheriffs, what, 


and from whence deriv'd. 
64, 112 


Shields, cover'd with Leather 


in time of Saxons. 22 


Ship, a termination, as Mor- 


ip, Aldermanſhip, &c. 
Stirs ow whence deriv 45 
112, 113 
Diviſion of Shires or Counties, 
was long before King Al- 
fred's time. ibid. 


2 o Sing, ſignified alſo to pray, 


among the Saxons. 142 
Sithen. 4 
Sone. 60 


Sowdan, Souldan, Sultan, 79 

Steward, 3 Compound of two 

Saxon 0 

Sum, Some, he derivation 
ome: 


IN D E K. 


ſometimes a termination, as 
loneſome, lightſome, GC. 20 


The Letters, th, how uſed, and 
expreſs'd in Saxon. 60 
Taxes, Talys, Tail. 2, 84 
Quinſimes, or Fifteenths of 
all Moveables granted in 
18 Edward I. 94 
A Tenth of all Temporals, and 
a Moiety of Benefices, grant- 
ed in 23% Edward I. ibid. 


A 'Thirtieth of all Temporals, 


and a twentieth of all Ci- 
ties and Burroughs, ibid. 
Diſme Quinquenal, or aTenth 


For five Years together. 7 


The ancient way and manner 


of collecting Taxes. 94 
Thane, Thain, among the 
Saxons, what. 41 


Thani Majores, Thani Mi- 
nores. 8 


v. | 
Verbs Auzilibry, i in I Saxon 
Tongue. 6, 75 2 
Vicar. 


Villa de Gippo, and Villa % 
*Gippo-Vico, no variance, 
but a tautology only. |Ixvi 


Vncouth, the derivation of it. 


IXXVii 

Unneth, Scarce. 17 
W. Mn 

Warden of the Ports. 132 

Weregild. 26 


Werks, Weorc, Clerk of the 
Werks; now v#ulgarly calld 
Vors.. 44 
Wic, or Wich, tbe ſeveral 
meanings and "the true de- 
rivation thereof. 125, Ixvi 
Withernam, the ſeveral Mean- 
ing and E19molgy of it. 
1 K 


Sa in Withernam. ibid. 


14 


Theſe. .--: 98 Wont, Wonned. 108 
Themſelf, Hemſylf. I3 Worſchipful. 37 
Thema. 8 V. 
Togedem. 17 Velden, Gylden, Geld, Gelt. 
True Men. 98 1 os. he 
Tyllars. | 97 Yere. 5 f \, 4 
Tyrant, what it is, according ang: and paying. 27 
70 the Notion of the Saxons. SO | 
9 
17 4&2 meek: 
9 
N 
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